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BEETON’S GARDENING BOOK. 

/*. U\ T /. 

THE GARDEN AND THE WORK THAT IS DONE IN IT. 


Introductory*. 

HEN a man heroines the possessor of a garden, whether as owner 
or tenant, it will he found that there arc three conditions in one 
or the other of which it must of necessity he. '1'hus, firstly, it 
may he new ground utterly innocent of form and arrangement 
which has to he brought into a fit state for the culture of flowers, vegetables, 
and fruits ; secondly, it may he a garden which is in cultivation and ready to 
hand throughout -a garden which has been well worked, well kept, and 
well stocked, and therefore a garden in its prime ; or, thirdly, it may he an 
old garden which requires renovating and bringing once moie into proper 
form and capability of yielding remunerative crops. 

Hut in whichever condition the garden ground may he, it will he Hear t<» 
the dullest comprehension that each will he subject in a greater or less 
degree to three different kinds of treatment, whir h may he briefly summa- 
rised as Formation. Maintenance, and Restoration, one of which must of 
necessity predominate in the treatment of the ground or garden when it 
first passes into the occupier’s hands. Thus in the ground that is not yet a 
garden Formation will take the lead, to he followed in due course by 
Maintenance ; in the garden that is a garden in every sense of the word, 
Maintenance obviously is all that is necessary, suhjer t possibly to alterations 
at the will of the possessor in order to render it in accordance in some point 
or another with his own peculiar and personal ideas of what. a garden ought 
to be ; and in the case of the old and worn-out garden Restoration will take 
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the lead, to be followed by Maintenance when the work of renovation has 
been accomplished. 

Maintenance, therefore, which is necessary in every garden whether new, 
or in its prime, or old, K the most important of the three modes of treatment 
to which all gardens must be subjected according to their condition. For- 
mation is the threshold, so to speak, ot garden work ; but Renovation, or, 
as it may be otherwise < ailed. Re formation, is a matter that is always in the 
distant future of a garden, and may be said to be due only to neglect of 
Maintcnum <* 

Yet, after all, the same processes are necessary, and the same processes 
must be carried out in every stage of a garden'*, prog less, and this leads up 
aptly enough to the point that in a book about gardening designed for 
general use, it i-. desiiable fust of all, in the interest of those who may be 
chiefly concerned about I* urination, to t (insider briefly the principal points 
which affect the garden itself namely, its aspe< t. the distribution of its area 
for various purposes, the imams and modes of thus dividing its area, its 
enclosure and protection fnun intrusion of anything that may be hurtful or 
detrimental, and imimi methods of ornamentation ; secondly, the operations 
on the ground itself or munediatcK connected with garden work ; thirdly, 
the tools by whn h all mi* h operations and all kinds of garden work are 
effected; font thlv, the enrollment of the soil; and, fifthly, the means 
adopted for the piop.tg.ition <>1 fhoveis, vegetables, and fruits from a general 
point of view; (c I followed l>\ a biief survey of any points which cannot 
be conveniently t lusv.hcd under any of the preceding heads, but which, 
nevertheless, nm.t not be altogether neg!e< ted 01 omitted in any book which 
is professedly a reliable guide to li.udcn Work ami all that tails in a general 
way within its scope. 

Such is a necessarily brief survey of the mode of treatment to be followed 
in this the hist part of tins volume, uhuh certainly has the merit of 
possessing advantages who Ir will be patent to every reader as he proceeds. 
There it nothing in it that is new or novel, perhaps, but it is a convenient 
and common sense way of bunging hints, suggestions, and information 
concerning iiaiden Operations before <. mnmon sense people. The love of 
gardening among Fngli>hmen and Scotchmen, too, is steadily on the 
increase, and has been so for a long series of years ; and therefore the 
demand for such handbooks as these in whi* h gardening as it ought to lie 
done is described briefly but tciseiv, ami in a manner which the lowest 
capacity ought to be able to grasp and assimilate. Rut even as the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, ^o does the value of a book depend on the 
character and coirectm ss of the information that is gathered and«$tored in 
its pages; and % without doubt, this will stand, as it has stood for years, 
the test of dose and rigid examination. 
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Following, then, the mode of treatment of the subject-matter of this 
Section of Breton’s Nf.w Gardening Book as marked out above, our first 
and earliest remarks must be directed to the 

Arrangement of ( \» i'TAi»F. and is more beautiful than a small green plot of 
Vii.ia Gardens. ; grass on which one 01 two of the smaller 

Preliminary. -Gardens of villa residence -s - oru.imi’iital trees may he planted, such as 
in the suburbs of town* and cottages in the the silver hitch or copper beech, or some 
country vary in size, shape, position, and . soil of conifer, as a pine or cypress, nn 
abject : some are square, some peihaps araucaria, now easily pioeurablc, or a 
the greater mi miter-- oblong, and othets deodar. These do not eteate such a litter 
irregular in form, ranging in si/e fiotn a with their lea\es as fleet- growing plants, 
couple of rods, or about (x.> square y.uds, and w ill not so .soon overcrowd the place, 
to a quarter of an acre, or alnr.it 1,200 as they gmw but very slowly and arc many 
square yards. The mode of laving nut am .years in attaining their full si/e, a matter 
garden must be influenced and ultimately of considerable importance in such ptsition* 
determined by the si/e, shape, position, : as ate mentioned above, 
and aspect of the piece of ground to be] Edging and Putha. l.et the edgings of 
treated. Let us endcavom to lay dow n J the flower beds, where edging is necessary, 
some general rules for our guidance in tin- j he of box, if obtainable nothing is so 
disposition of small gardens, and then we I hand tome ; otherwise thiilt, white alyssunt, 
shall be in a better position to apply them 1 or some of the ornamental grasses ; or 
to a sjM.*cial piece of ground that may be j ornamental tiles arc l»oth cheap and elegant, 
taken as the prevailing type of a small villa \ and a gras* verge from (> to <) inches wide, 
or cottage gaidcn. | if l.« pi in older, is always pleasant and 

Laying Out. — First, then, in laying out aitiai live to look on. The path should he 
a small garden, economy recommends sitn- of gravel, if po-sible, or of coarse sand — 
plicity of design, for intricate plans only ] even road sand is capital for kitchen garden 
increase the labour, and do not yield an ' walks, so also is burnt day. In the present 
adequate compensation. Still, there is a day, walks are sometimes made of a concrete 
limit even to simplicity of design, and this f jf tar and pebbles, rolled and faced with 
should l>e carried only so far that it may id, or of nsphalte, but these kinds of 
not interfere with as much diversify a. walks ate not desirable, except in such 
possible, for there is nothing that increases petitions where it is desitable to find the 
the pleasure to lx: derived from a small path turn and dry even immediately after 
garden, or apparently adds to its extent, htruy rain. 

than as many objects as p>*>siblc, protni- : Drainage- Let the main parts of the 
nently brought out uere and there to at tra< t ; ground be devoted to kitchen crops. If 
and rivet attention by turns as each comes * drainage is necessary, ascertain whither the 
under notice in a walk round the garden, ' water can lx: rairied. Ojxrn a trench along 
whenever it may be taken. Supposing the ’ the whole breadth of the plot, cither into 
frontage to be laid out as a flower garden, . the intended outlet or into a welt sunk in 
let the w*aiks present curves rather than the ground, and into this trench lead the 
sharp angles, let the lx k ds l>e circular or several drains from the higher |>art of the 
oval rather than panted, ami let the sjace ground from one end of the garden to tb* 
for flowers I* asop-n as possible. Nothing ] outlet, gradually sloping towards the lower 
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trench. If thi* be left open and kept clear, 
it will carry oft all suixifhious wa’er ; but 
if some brushwood i>I.od alwigthe b-itnun, 
it may l>e covered and rr“j*;*:d over. l‘.n< k- 
bals « >r stones will do, bm |.i j *#-s <»r iil*s .ire 
to be pre’erred. Having done fht , to 
the construct on <*{ dm walks; tl pic. mire 
be the object ,dn no! grudge f\ r -pare to be 
given up to tit- m ; hut :t j* nt S ir s< ..ight 
after by keeping *v> mu h o: tin- gr.mnd as 
possible for tult. vat'oti, let one mou walk 
pass through the icnlre. of about five feet 
w.ile, or more if it is to be made a drying 
ground. At the end of thi> main w.dk an 
arlxntr may be f unit: lot the comm »n white 
clematis «»r Tiav« Her'* Joy {CUmun nt- 
a/ hi), of the white jasmine {J,o>u:nu*n 
officinales, or yellow winter • flowering 
jasmine {Jas>ntnum nu.i:f!c> ton i ; the >e are 
suitable for tin* puipn-c. 1 ••me ,4 dcn.se 
growth and habit, and very cheap. On 
each side of tin at hour flowers or herbs may 
lx* grown. On the sunny sides of the house i 
let a vine, apricot . pc.n h, or nect.irne be 
planted, seeing that a pi»»pei station i> pre- 
pared for them. If there is a wall having 
a southern aspect , let it U devoted to some 
of these also ; it not required lor home u»e, 
they are saleable. 

Preparation of Manure* In the (*>r;ion 
of ground devote <1 to kin Inn crop., |o|Iow i 
out a system of rotation cropping, and use ‘ 
a l.ttle caution m thcappln ati *n..f manure-.; 
w hi. h. if unprepared by time and the action 
of the weather, or consisting nf rank >mclb , 
ing ilvmg, breed no end of insects, which - 
do injury to the crops. In preparing 
manures- winch, howiver, are essential; 
for maintaining the fertility of the sod — 
let it lx* remembered that all animal and 
vegetable refuse will lx* useful, when pro- 
|x*rly mixed. The dropping* of cattle , { 
sheep, pigs, and all h. i>e-sew agc, should ! 
l»c collected and saved, and mixed with 
• *t»cr more than the same quantity of 
garden soil ; (he application of a Utile 


quicklime will remove any offensive smell. 
I.ct the offal, dung, &c., l>e laid in Jayeie, 
about nine inches thick, mixed with similar 
| layers of garden soil and quicklime, remain- 
ing s-» till a good heap has accumulated, 
when it should be turned over and mixed 
thoroughly lx* fore dressing the ground 
with it. Applied in this way, it is not so 
likely to breed insects, and is more effi- 
cacious. 

House and Flower Garden.-— We can now 

apply what has been said to a small garden 
at: a. lu-d to a cottage or villa residence, and 
we will take a- our typical garden a rec- 
tangular piece of ground, measuring about 
40 yards one way and 20 the other, this 
being the form that generally prevails in 
.estates parcelled out in lots as building 
ground. Wc will xupjxisC that, as in the 
plan shown in the accompanying diagram, 
the length of the garden lies east and west, 
and the breadth of it north and south, 
by such a diqio.sition, we are enabled to 
obtain a g<«<>i stretch of south wall. In 
till-., a^ m former plans, a indicates the 
| house, placed at the eastern end of the 
ground, 01. in other words, very nearly in 
the north ea -4 corner. In this position the 
house tin If ;n's as a protection to a great 
part of the garden against north-easterly 
winds. ); i% a small court, well out of the 
wav. reached fiom the lack of the house , 
ami appropriated to the dustbin and offices 
that it is desirable to keep out of sight. A 
door at t» a trebled door is sufficient — 
gives access to a path which enters the 
main path near E, the entrance from the 
roadway. The court l> is masked lay 
creejx’rs and shrubs, disposed along a 
Rurder, F, whose frontage is devoted 
to flowers that will grow* in the shade. A 
piece of trellis divides the court c from the 
garden, which is entered from cj>y the gate 
v;. A conservatory on the west side of the 
house is shown at H, and beds before the 
conservatory and house at K, K, K. Before 
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the house isa broad gravel path, leading in tinuity, is a space, which may he utilised 
a straight line from the entrance, k, to the as a frame for melons or cucumbers, or ns 
main part of the garden. These ami all a summer house, according to taste. Kisa 
the other paths are so distinct that no border before the east wall, on which plums 
letters are required to distinguish them. ! may be grown : this Under may be broad. 
Immediately in from of the house isa grass ns p, or narrow, as the Under, s, in front of 
plot, t.. nearly semicircular, with an orna- , the north wall, on which plums and mnrrlln 
mental tree at M. Surrounding this is a chenies may be grown, the border being 
broad border, N, planted at the bach with utilised as a reset \e garden in miniature, 
shrubs, in front of which are flowers. A The cornet, I, is set apart for manure and 
dwarf wall may separate the shrubbery bom the reception of such rubbish as will accu- 
the kitchen garden on the west side, and on mulatc m a garden, but cannot be immedi- 



this vases or flowers may be placed at atcly disposed of on the spot, lirfnrc it is 
intervals. { a rockery and narrow border, t‘. In tin* 

K i tc he n Ckurden. — Thus, a third of the c:**ist r •* is a circular lied, which jnu y be 
ground is devoted to the hou^e and a small devoted to a variety of purposes, as, for 
ornamental flower garden, and the remainder example, a rosary on a small scale, or a bed 
t» available as a kitchen garden. The with a sundial, or even a fountain in the 
Under K may l>c a vine border, if it is centre, or it may l»e converted into a circular 
intended to grow' grapes in the conservatory, basin for aquatic plants, with a fountain in 
H ; the corresponding border, o, may Ur the middle of it, or piece of statuary. \v, 
sloped as a bank, and appropriated to X, Y, and 7 . are pieces of ground which may 
strawberries. Under the .south wall, or Ixr assigned for such purposes as the owner 
wall which faces the south, on which of the garden may prefer ; for instance, \v 
peaches, apwcots, nectarines, Ac, may he and x maybe planted with currants, goose- 
grown, is a broad border, P, useful for early teenies raspberries, Ac., and vegetable* 
vegetables and the more tender crops. In raised in Y and Z. Pyramid apple and pear 
the centre of this border, breaking its con- , trees may be placed at the corners of these 
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pieces, and espalier or cordon trees be broken up, and brought into a state In 
trained between them. The object in which a greater portion of its mineral con- 
forming this garden plan has been to get stituents can be acted on by the frost, and 
as much variety as possible into a limited thus fitted by minute subdivision into 
space. atoms, and greater capability of t»eing 

held in solution, to be taken up by the 
Cultivation and Management ok sf*>ngioles, or the rootlets of plants, as 
Cottage Gardens. plant food. By ridging, or throwing the 

This subject naturally divides itself into ' ground into a succession of ridges and 
two parts — the preparation of the soil, and ! trenches, as in planting leeks or celery, a 
the rotation of crops grown thereon. It is larger extent of surface is exposed to the 
a mistake to suppose that these points, and action of the frost in winter, and the air 
everything that bears on them, are a matter and frost is better able to find its way into 
of course patent to all, and that there is and through the ridges of earth, which, 
nothing to be said on them. There may, consisting as they do of lumps of earth 
indeed, be nothing very novel to say on more or less broken in themselves and 
either of them ; but there is much in each lightly piled together, so to speak, are 
that is often lost sight of altogether, or i more readily permeated by the atmosphere, 
but imperfectly understood. ) or aerated, enabling the oxygen of the air, 

Preparation of 8oil.- -The tools essen- ! and its other constituents, to make fresh 
tial to the cottage gardener are the spade | combinations, chemically, with the mineral 
and the fork, the former being In ner cab j atoms with which it comes in contact. In 
culated far working in lighter noils and the this lies the philosophy of digging, trench- 
latter for heavier soils, because the action ing, and ridging ; and it is obvious that 
of the spade is to bring up masses of earth j this should Ik.* done from November to 
on its broad flat blade, while the anion of January inclusive, when Nature is dor* 
the fork is to break up these masses, and mant. By this it is not meant to say that 
to make many small lumps out of what j ground is not meant to be dug over at any 
would have been a large lump if lifted by j other time of the year. To grow good 
the spade. I am speaking, of course, of j crops of certain vegetables it is necessary 
soils that have a coherence and consistency, ! to turn the ground over at least a month 
as clay soils, or soils that are apt to cake ] before they are put in, and thus render it 
together under the influence of the sun's lighter and looser for the reception either 
rays or abundant moisture. Some soils l of the seed or of growing plants, 
when lifted by the sjwde will fall to pieces j 

crumble nicely, and require little or The Kitchen Garden. 

no lieating a l nun to pulverise them, so to | Form.— No better form can be devised 
apeak $ Imt a large and heavy fork would j for a kitchen garden than a square, sub- 
be inefficient for lifting and turning such divided by two centre walks, as in Fig. I, 
soil, because the tines or tangs of the fork or a long parallelogram, as Fig. 2. " Some- 
would pass through it. Trenching is good thing like Fig. 3 has also been recom- 
for all soils, especially those that it is mended by Mr. Loudon and others, and 
sought to bring for the first time into a the rounded part would make a beautiful 
condition suitable for growing garden crops, fruit garden. This figure might also be 
Tire reason for resorting to trenching is rounded at both ends. The centre walk 
that by its means the soil is thoroughly j should pass through close at each end. 
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a represents the wall ; h , fruit-tree border, level, it may often be desirable to give 
IO feet ^wide ; r, walk, 6 feet wide; and fruit-tree borders a considerable incline* 
border for dwarf trees or bushes, or lion, to get the benefit of the sun’s rays 
the culture of strawberries, &c., 6 feet and insure thorough drainage. Borders 
wide. against the wall may be sloped in direc* 

Borders. — Whatever shape is adopted, tions <>pjH>site to those which line the inner 

side of the w'alk. These borders have also 
a good effect laid on in round ridges. 

Bioping Banks or Ridges. - In level 
kitchen gardens it is often desirable to 
throw up sloping banks or zigwig ridges 
for early and late crops. The south front 
of such banks, especially if a thatched 
hurdle or some other check to the wind is 
placed on the top, is equal to a south 
lxmler ; and the north side is equally 
useful for late straw! »erries, salading in 
hot weather, &c. Such banks are also 
most useful for training peas, &c. , on 
table-trestles, within i foot or 18 inches 
of the surface. Some of the borders at 
borders should always be introduced on j the side of the walk might also be 

each side of the main walks. Nothing ‘ occupied by iron wire for training trees 

tends more to relieve the heavy appear - j or espaliers, table trestles, &c. One should 
a nee of large masses of vegetables, and ; be devoted to raspberries, planted 3 feet 
to confer an air of elegance to a kitchen j from the walks, and trained to a handrail 
garden, than such 1x>rdcrs. They should j at the side of the walk, from 3 to 4 feet 
lx; separated from the main vegetable j high. The advantages of this system, on 

compartments by small walks, from 18 the ground of beauty, doing justice to the 

inches to 2 feet wide. These walks can young wood, and the facility and pleasure 

be edged with pebbles, and have a sprink- of gathering, must be at once apparent, 

ling of gravel, or simply cut off as alleys, I Soil and stse.— The sire of the kitchen 

and be left solid earth, at pleasure. If . garden must depend upon the demand* 

they are formed of some hard substance, j upon it, and the mode of culture adopted* 
an the wheeling 
can l>e performed 
on them instead of 
on the main walk. 

Inclination or 
Slope. — Perhaps the 
nearer to a level a 

kitchen garden can be formed, the better. J It is l>ad policy to have it too targe. \% 
A slight inclination to the south -easts should be kept in the highest state of 
sooth, or west, might be an advantage ;■ cultivation, and its productive powers 
00 no account should it incline to the j stimulated to the utmost by liberal drews- 
oorth. Where a kitchen garden is nearly ings of manure* The soil should he 
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txeoc'h cd at least 4 feet deep, and drained 1 be remembered that the more trees there 
? lout deeper. J Jl the coarse vegetables, | are, the less and poorer will be the # crops, 
i«ch as Jerusalem and globe artichokes, | both cf fruit and vegetables. As regards 
horseradish, rhubarb, &e., should l>e gooseberries, black, red, and white currants 
grown outside the walls, if possible, in and raspberries, it is far better to plant one 
a slip by themselves. Herbs should have of the quarters with these instead of resort* 
a border devoted to them, and be grown irig to the very common practice of lxmler* 
in beds 3 feet wide. Thus cultivated, the ing the quarters with them. This is done 
back garden becomes a source of interest on a false notion of economy, while, in 
and an object of beauty, anti they are fact, it is a great waste; it is also done 


easily accessible. All that has been 
advised is as applicable to a plot a few 



no. .3. — KITCHEN GARDEN ROUNDED AT ONE KND. 

yards square as to a nobleman's garden 
of ten or twenty acres. There is no j 
reason why the kitchen garden should j 
not bear the impress of order, design, 
and high keeping, as much as any other j 
part of | he grounds, or why this should ; 
in any way interfere with securing the j 
largest amount of produce of the l»est : 
quality from a given space, which should 
be the leading object in this department. 

In disposing of the main body of the 
garden, if the form lie such as will admit 
of doing so, as shown in Fig. 3, divide it 
into four etpal compartments, by means 
of cross* walks, 3 or 4 feet wide, as 
already recommended. *f it be desired to 
have standard fruit-trees, plant a row 
through the centre of each quarter from 
north to south, and no more, far it 


here j with the view of being ornamental — it is m 
reality the contrary; and it involves the 
loss of these bushes as renewers and pre- 
parers of the soil for ordinary kitchen crops 
in connection with a system of rotation of 
crops which will keep the ground in good 
heart without any intermission of the pro- 
duce. The converse of this may often be 
seen in old kitchen gardens which do not 
return the worth of the seed sown in them, 
where the soil is swarming with grubs, 
maggots, and mildew ; where cabbages club 
and rot, tap roots canker, and potatoes 
produce no tubers ;— and why? Because 
the soil has l>een for many years over* 
talked, cropped highly, and injudiciously 
manured, whereas a proper system of 
rotation cropping would have kept the 
ground in good heart. See Cottage Gar- 
dens, Rotation of Crops in. 

There are certain permanent crops, both 
of vegetables and fruit-trees, which will 
occupy the gardener in the autumn months. 
To begin with the borders : In preparing 
them dig out the soil to the depth of 4 feet, 
ami in the bottom of the trench thus formed 
place first about a foot in thickness of brick 
rubbish, or any coarse stuff, which, when 
rammed down hard, will prevent the wall 
| trees from forming tap roots. 

If the soil in the kitchen garden is natu- 
! rally good loam, no more is required than 
j lo mix a quantity of well -rotted dung with 
j it before throwing it back into the trench, 
making the borders slope gradually towards 
the paths. If the soil requires improving, 
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get * quantity of friable loam, mix rotten 
dung with it in the proportion of one part 
dung to three parts loam, and mix this 
again with the soil of the border where the 
trees are to stand. Plant the l>order with 
healthy young trees — peach, nectarine, and 
apricot, and, if desirable, with grape vines 
and figs : these ought to lie placed 12 or 15 
feet apart. The following is a very con- 
venient plan of growing grapes on a wall 
l>etween the peaches. The latter were 
placed 15 feet apart, and a vine planted in 
each space half-way between ; the vine was 
carried in a single stem to the top of the 
wall, where it divided into two sterns, 
which were trained right and left under the 
coping; and as they were pruned on the 
spur system, they took up little room, and 
did not interfere with the other trees. On 
the east and west walls plant trained trees 
— plums, cherries, pears, anti mulberries — 
after the same rule, but without the same 
precaution as to soil, as these are not so 
particular. 

In draining the kitchen garden, one of 
the drains ought to run the whole length 
of the south border; for where peaches, 
nectarines, and especially apricots, are to 
be cultivated, the ground should be 
thoroughly drained. 

Disposition of Crops. 

To know how a garden, or a piece of 
ground devoted to gardening purposes, j 
may be apportioned and suitably cropped j 
is of the utmost importance. The quantity 
of ground under consideration here is an ! 
acre, but smaller plots of ground #iay l>c j 
treated in like manner, due regard being ! 
had to the proportions of the different parts j 
into which they are divided. 

Suppose the accompanying diagram to 
represent a% acre of ground, the length to 
run east and west, which gives the advan- 
tage of a good peach wall at a. The line 
beyond which it is not advisable to crop is 


shown by b. A l>ordcr 12 feet wide, which 
may be devoted to early crops, or espaliers, 
pillar, or bush fiuits, is denoted by <*. The 
same may be said of the borders f and g. 
The east and west walls may be devoted 
10 trained plums, cherries, and pears; j is 
| supposed to be a low wall, fence, or hedge; 
j /i t a Ivorder, where late fruits or salading 
may be grown during the summer-time, 
when a little shade is an advantage to 
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them ; <i is the main walk, 6 feet wide, 
running round the quarters ; <?, cross- 
walks, 4 feet wide between them. The main 
body of the kitchen garden is divided into 
eight squares, two of which are devoted to 
each group of plants, namely, Deepencrs, 
Exhausters, Surface Crops, and Preparers. 
Let 6 be planted with (1) asparagus, (2) 
globe artichokes, (3) seakale, and (4) rhu- 
barb. Of course, the space for each will 
be determined by the requirements of the 
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family ; but the proportions indicated may 
serve as a guide. Let 5 be planted with 
bush fruits, as currants — including red, 
white, and black — gooseberries, and rasp- 
berries, and, it may be, root-pruned trees. 
Horseradish may 1>e planted between 
these. To keep all these in proper con- 
dition, a few of each should be removed 
every year ; the asparagus, seakale, and 
rhubarb for forcing ; the artichokes cun be 
separated for propagation; and the rasp- 
berries divided and replanted. The parts 
numbered 7 and 8 are supposed to be 
planted with preparers , which comprise 
beet, celery, carrots, turnips, leeks, onions, 
peas, scorioneras, salsafy, beans, cardoons, 
Jerusalem artichokes, potatoes, parsnips, 
scarlet runners ; these are some of t he 
principal kitchen crops, and comprise 
about one- fourth. Then, again, let 1 and 
2 be devoted to surface crops, which, for 
the sake of equalising them with the other 
groups, will comprise nti . terous light crops, 
as salads, sweet herbs, d similar crop'.; 
the exhausters t comprh j» another fourth 
of the whole — broccoli, nbbage. Savoys, 
Brussels sprouts, cauliflo..iir, kale, or Ixiuc- \ 
cole. These will occupy 3 and 4, As 
these two squares become vacated, the 
deepeners may till the space left by them, 
until, in course of time, 3 and 4 t>ccome 
filled with the latter. The exhausters will 
have taken the place of the surface crops 
on I ancf 2 ; the latter will lx? transferred 
to 7 and 8, previously occupied with pre- 
Darers, which have followed the deepeners 
on 5 and 6 ; and thus a perpetual rotation 
may be maintained, which will improve 
the ground instead of impoverishing it. 

Mixed Gardens. 

There are thousands of good old English 
gardens where it would not only be con- 
trary to the genius of the place, but practi- 
tally impossible, to separate altogether the 
kitchen and dower garden. Most gardens 


attached to farmsteads, and many vicarage 
gardens, fall under t his category. But there 
are many others of greater pretensions, 
where it would l>e a great mistake to leave 
what is called the kitchen garden entirely 
devoid of floral ornaments. Without at all 
interfering with the proper and profitable 
culture of vegetables and fruits, the kitchen 
garden, with a little taste and far less labour, 
may lie made extremely ornamental. Let 
the walks that need it be kept well gravelled ; 
and as box -edging is always getting out of 
order in a kitchen garden, substitute for 
this a thin tile, one foot long and one inch 
thick, and about six inches deep, scalloped 
at the top, which may be purchased in 
various patterns ; or a row of fine bricks, 
laid at an angle, makes a good edging. 

! These, which are very inexpensive, and 
last a long while, should be inserted half 
their depth in the soil, and form a very 
useful and ornamental division between the 
walk and the border: a small movable 
wooden step should be used whenever it 
is necessary for the barrow to pass over 
them. A broad grass- walk, also, down the 
centre, or elsewhere in the kitchen garden, 
may be made to contribute much to the 
Inrauty of it, by having tows of well-trained 
pyramidal pear-trees planted on each side, 
with standard rose-trees in the intervals 
lx* tween the pears, and in a line about two 
feet nearer than they arc to the centre of 
the walk ; wire arches, with roses over 
them, may in different places be thrown 
across the gravel walks without at all inter- 
fering with the general purpose of the 
garden, and with a very pleasing effect. 
Crocuses, narcissi, and daffodils near the 
edging tiles will make the walks gay in the 
spring. The piers of the walls also, with* 
out at all interfering with the fruit-trees, 
may have many pretty flowering shrubs, 
&c., trained up them, such as the 
easier Simons i , a plant of slow growth which 
completely hides the wall 
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Borders. 

Formation and Planting.— Borders in 
flower-gardens differ from beds, in having 
a walk only on one side of them. They 
require much care, and the exercise of j 
good taste in planting. Height, colour, j 
and time of flowering are the main quali- 
ties to be regarded. The object ought 
to be to have an equal number of plants in 
flower in each of the floral months, and 
colours in agreeable contrast. Hardy 
herbaceous plants alone may keep a border 
perpetually gay, but they must l>e arranged 
with regard to height and colour — pansies, 
daisies, primroses, silenes, &c., l>eing 
dwarf; pinks, cloves, carnations, veronicas, 
&c., taller ; phloxes, various sorts of cam- 
panulas, chrysanthemums, &c., and star- 
worts, Rudbeckias, &<:., being tallest of 
all. Plants of this class flower at various 
times of the year, from early spring to late 
in the autumn. Where spring-flowering 
bulbs are mixed up with them, it is not 
advisable to plant them near the edge, as is 
often practised. Plant them far back ; as 
they flower when the borders arc com- 
paratively bare, they are sure to be seen 
to advantage ; and the long grassy leaves 
do not disfigure the borders after they 
have flowered, as they do in the old 
method. Late bulbs, as gladiolus and 
lilies, being tall, should be placed far 
enough back to correspond with the other 
plants. 

Nortll Borden. — North borders in gar- 
dens are generally much undervalued. In 
the flower garden a wall facing north, if it 
happens to exist, is frequently looked upon 
as a nuisance, and covered with ivy ; in 
the kitchen garden it is only more profit- 
ably occupied by Morello cherries and red 
currants, while, in both cases, the border 
is kept as shallow as possible, and turned 
to little or no account. Many plants and 
shrubs, however, will flourish upon a north 
border and against a north wall, and show 


themselves hardy there, which in any 
other situation would not outlive a winter’s 
frost. In the flower garden let the north 
wall have a good deep border of bog, and 
against the wall %U the hardy sort# of 
camellias will flourish and blossom freely. 
The green and the black tea-plant also, not 
having their bark exposed to the scorching 
sun of summer, will survive our severest 
winters in such a situation. Rhododen- 
drons will also do welt, and so will chry- 
santhemums. All our hardy indigenous 
ferns do better upon a north border than 
under any other aspect. Those persons 
who wish to acclimatise any tender plants 
should, by all means, make their first 
experiments upon a north border or againat 
a wall facing north. This is decidedly the 
Injst position for all cuttings during spring 
and summer, to enable them to stand the 
severity of winter. 

Edging for Beds and Borders. 

Sometimes gardens are laid down on a 
mixed plan of grass and gravel. When 
each bed is edged with brick, stone, tile, or 
cement, these edgings are occasionally 
surrounded with from 2 to 4 feet of 
gravel, succeeded by the same or a greater 
width of turf. Beds on grass, however, 
unless much elevated above the surface, arc 
| most effective without any edgings what- 
ever ; although, in certain situations, raised 
beds, with massive edgings of stone or 
rustic-work, look well. For beds on gravel, 
an edging of some kind becomes impera- 
tive. Of ail living edgings box is the 
best ; thrift, sedums,and saxifrages of various 
kinds, especially Saxifraga hypnoide j, fob 
! low each other in value and adaptability 
for this purpose. There is, however, one 
thing against all edgings of this description, 
and that is, that they afford a harbour for 
| slugs, snails, See. Ornamental stone, tile, 
brick, or cast-iron edgings, are probably 
better than any living edging whatever. 
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These can neither afford a lodgment for 
insects, exhaust the soil, nor look patchy 
through dying off ; and although perhaps 
more expensive in the first instance, the 
first expense is the only one. They can be 
purchased on very reasonable terms, and of 
varied and elegant designs. Whatever 
edgings are used, they must vary in height 
and thickness with the size of the bed-* they 
define. Nothing can be in worse taste 
than a heavy massive edging surrounding 
a small delicate pattern, or vice t 

Ornamental wirework often makes a very 
effective edging for different beds. A useful 
edging is sometimes made of thin boarding, 
say about $ inch in thickness, and from 3 
to 4^ inches wide. Bricks, set with one 
comer upwards, and laid one on the other, 
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planting a box edging for the first time 
and in renovating, or rather replanting, an 
old edging. TL *. old plants having been 
pulled to pieces, and prepared for planting, 
if the path be already gravelled, the gravel 
! must be drawn back from the edge of the 
border towards *he middle of the path, as 
at a. The edge, B, of the border must 
then be dug over with a fork, and the soil 
| along the edge be brought to a level and 
| even surface, and rendered firm and solid 
by beating it with the spade. A garden 
line is then stretched along the edge of the 
liorder, from end to end, as at c, so os to 
clearly define the edge and show the exact 
| line that is to be occupied by the box. A 
shallow trench, E, about 3 inches deep, is 
then made with the spade, and the earth is 
drawn out on the path, as shown at F. The 
edge of the bed then assumes the form 
shown at it c u, and the side of the edge, 
CD, is rendered as firm and solid as the 
surface. Be:, by beating and flattening it 
with the spade. It wdll be noticed that 


along the edge of the border, make a strong the side of the edge, CD, is in a direction 
and useful edging, and the same may l>c J slanting outwards. This is done in order 
said of stakes, disposed in an X form or j that the roots of the box may strike out- 
threaded on wires in an upright position, [wards into the gravel, and thus be kept 
every alternate length being 1 inch shorter j from too luxuriant growth. The pieces of 
than those on either side of it. In the last- j box are then placed along the slojie, CD, 
named form of edging a long stake should ■ as shown in the illustration ; the soil at F 


be threaded on at intervals of from 3 to 6 is returned to the trench, £, and trodden 
feet to keep the edging in place. This kind in firmly against the box, and, lastly, the 
of edging adapts itself with great facility to j gravel at a is restored to its original 
beds with curved outlines. ixhsition. It must be understood that the 


soil at F is not earth only, but earth 
IIow to Plant Box Edging. mixed with a large proportion of gravel. 


The method adopted in planting box When work is done, the freshly planted 
edging is simple enough, but it should lie j l*>x should be from 1 inch to l& inch 
carried out in strict accordance with the i above the surface of the gravel on one side 
directions about to be given in order to J and the surface of the border on the other, 
ensure regularity of setting and evenness After the gravel has been put in its place* 
of growth. The mode of procedure is the plants should be well watered, 
shown in the accompanying sectional illus- 
tration* and it is scarcely necessary to say Fences for Garden Ground. 
that it is precisely the same both in Fences for flower-gardens and stKttb> 
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berries may be constructed of various 
materials and of many different patterns. 

At one time rustic fences were much 
used for separating the park from the | 



FIG. I.— DWARF FENCE IN RUSTIC TRELLIS WORK. 


pleasure ground. While they are among 
the most beautiful, they are certainly the 
most expensive of all fences. They may 
still be used to separate one part of tin 
grounds from another — the rabbit-proof 
garden from the outside pleasure ground — 
where labour and expense are no object. 
The designs given in Figs. 1 and 2 are 
simple, but pretty, and they can l>e made 
of hazel, larch, spruce, and indeed any 
young trees. The bark should always be 
left on, and the more numerous and 
rougher the knots, the more rustic the 
fence will be. Fig. 1 represents a fence 
in rustic trellis- work. The bars of which 
it is formed should be slightly notched 
one into another at the points in which | 
they cross, so that they may have a better 
bearing one against another and a firmer 
holding than round slicks could possibly 
have if nailed together without notching. 
For the rustic mosaic work shown in Fig. 
2, sticks of hazel, maple, willow, cherry, 
&c., must be sawn in sunder lengthways, 
2 nd then cut into pieces as required to ( 
form the mosaic. These pieces m*'st be ( 


nailed against a backing of stout boards. 
It is more suitable for summer houses* 
window boxes, *&c., than for fenping. 

Gates. 

For single gates across a carriage road, 
across a pathway, or anywhere else, those 
shown in Figs. I and 2 , Ixdng of an orna- 
mental character, will be found appropriate. 
The number of bars and patterns eff such 
gates can be made to suit every purpose 
anil gratify every taste. On carriage roads, 
gates should never Ik* less than four, and 
seldom need be more than 6 feet in 
height, 5 feet being an excellent average. 
The construction of these gates cannot bo 
described at length here, but the principles 
involved are explained by the sketches 
themselves, from which any carpenter of 
average intelligence, or any amateur who 
can use a saw, plane, hammer, and chisel, 
might easily make them. Gates may be 
of wood or iron as preferred. As a general 



rule, they should always be in harmony 
with the character of the fence. 


Hedges. 

Hedges, if properly managed, undoubt* 
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edly constitute the cheapest and roost last- j evergreens, can be raised at almost as 
ing, ** well as the most ornamental, of all an expense as thorns. Upon every large 
the artificial divisions of land. Few persons estate the woodman should have his seed- 
vill object to the opinion, that the country l>cd of hollies, evergreen oaks, and other 



things that can be 
used for hedge pur* 
poses. 

Holly. —Few things 
have a better appear- 
ance than a well- 
kept holly hedge. 
The lx;st variety for 
the purpose is Ilex 
Aquvolium , the 
Common Holly. In 
forming a holly 
hedge, the ground 
should be prepared 


where fields are divided by the common | 
white thorn or may, presents a far more j 
agreeable appearance at all seasons of the j 
year, and cs|M»cia1ly (luring spring, when 
the thorns are in blossom, than tho**e parts j 
where dwarf stone walls are made to answer 
the same purpose. The White Thorn, 
however, though most commonly employed, ! 
is not the only plant that can be made use 
of for separating one piece of ground from 
another. Though for fields it is, jx'diaps, 
as useful as any, still, for park and garden 
purposes, there are many other plants 
whici^nuy be advantageously employed. 

Thorn*.— The different kinds of thorn 
certainly embrace all the constituents of a 
good hedge: they are of easy culture, quick 
growth, and capable of being trained in any 
direction; they branch out and thicken 
under pruning, and are not over particular 
as to soil ; but there are many other plants 
far more ornamental which will fulfil all 
these conditions equally well. For some 
time the chief objection to the general in* 
traduction of most of these was the cost, ; 
hut this is an objection that is rapidly l>eing \ 
got rid of, for hollies, and several other | 


by trenching, and, if 
the soil be poor and sandy, it will be 
well to let it have a dressing of manure. 
The best plants are those of three years’ 
growth, which have had one shift from 
the seed-bed. They should lie taken 
up carefully with as much soil on the 
roots as possible, and planted soon after 



midsummer, if possible, during the rains 
of July, A broad trench should be dug, 
capable of receiving the plants, which 
should be placed in ft singly, with their 
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roots well spread out. If the weather lie 
dry at the time, the best plan is to water 
the bottom! of the trench and to give no 
water afterward, unless a severe drought 
should set in. The next season, if they be 
well rooted, the young plants may t>e 
moderately pruned with the knife, after 
which they will branch out and form them- 
selves into a good hedge. 

Taw. — Next to holly for forming a com- 
pact and durable hedge is the yew. It 
bears close clipping, takes up but little 
space, and is a good shelter throughout the 
year. The yew, however, must only be 
used for garden purj>oses. or, at any rate, 
in places where cattle can be kept from it, 
for horses and all cattle are very fond of 
the yew, and will cat greedily the young 
spring leaves, though they are very injurious, 
and often fatal to them. 

Box arid Privet. —The same objection 
attaches to two other plants, which make 
very useful and ornamental hedges -the 
Ikjx and the privet. Both these should be 
kept out of the way of cattle. In gardens 
ami pleasure-grounds they may be used 
with very good effect, for they liear clipping 
almost better than anything else, and are 
very neat and compact. The privet mixes 
well with the thorn, where greater strength 
is required than can be had by using privet 
alone. 

Clipping Hedges, Ac.— All evergreens 
and hedges, espcially evergreen hedges, 
should be cut to a point pyramidically ; 
for if the top be allowed to overhang the 
bottom, the lower shoots will invariably 
die off. With hollies and laurels use the 
knife in pruning, to avoid the rusty ap- 
pearance of the withering of half-cut 
leaves. Privet and thorn may be clipped 
with the garden shears. 

General Treatment of Evergreeni.- 
Few things afford stronger indications of 
the necessity of renovation and reform in a 
garden than the state of the evergreens 


and hedges. These are so easily and so 
insensibly suffered to grow wild, and are 
so seriously injured by want of care and 
the proper use of the knife, that neglect 
cannot go on very long without its ill con- 
sequences becoming manifest. Portugal 
laurels and many other evergreens may lie 
cut in ; but with the common laurel it is a 
saving of time to cut it down at once; so 
also with the arbutus and sweet bay. 
Privet, and holly hedges, which from years 
of neglect are found to be occupying too 
much space, must l>e cut in. The former 
may often be cut down with advantage to 
within a few inches of the ground, and the 
latter cut close on all sides to the single 
stems. In a few years new and fresh wood 
will fill up all vacant spaces, provided the 
soil is enriched and kept free from weeds. 

Construction of Garden Walls, 

Materials. Materials used for garden 
walls will always depend upon local 
circumstances ; brick, stone, clay, chalk, 
and oak fencing, !>eing all in common use. 
Of all these materials, brick seems to be 
the favourite, absorbing most heat, being 
the best for training and the most en- 
during. Forsyth says, ** Where brick 
cannot lie had, it is better to dispense 
with walls altogether and adopt wood/* 

Cheap Wall. — An economical wall is 
sometimes constructed of bricks laid as 
stretchers on each side, as short n in 
section in Fig. i, the space between 
being filled up with concrete similar to 
that prepared for the foundation, which in 
all cases is best made of concrete. This 
concrete adheres to the brickwork. 
Headers, or bricks across, are used 
occasionally as bonds, to hold the two 
sides together. A solid wall of 13$ inches, 
or even 18 inches, if built in this manner, 
would require, roughly speaking, the 
former only two-thirds of the quantity of 
bricks employed ir building a solid wall 
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of brick, and the latter not more than one 
half, while the cost of the concrete is com- j 
para lively trifling. In countries where 
brick is not easily obtained, a very good 
wall ms»; be constructed with a brick in 
front, and stone behind, where one front j 
only is required for use. In Fig. I a 
section of a wall 18 inches, or two bricks 
thick, is shown, faced on each side with 
brick, and filled with concrete, and in 
Fig. 2 an end of the same wall. 
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WITH CONCHKTK. tN«. H WALL 

Stone walls for gardens should be built 
in courses of 4 or 8 inches thick ; the stones 
hammer- dressed on the external surface, 
the mortar l**d not ton thick, and the 
joints pointed and drawn clean. In stone 
walls— perhaps in brick walls also- copper 
or iron nails with eyes should be let into 
the interstices of the wall, to tie down the . 
branches of the fruit-trees, biking care that 
they lure let in with the eye close to t he wall ; j 
for the radiation of heat from the wall is 
in proporlijn to its distance, and the heat 
which is 1 ° a foot off the wall, is 144 0 when 
in contact with it. The advantage of the 
eyed naife consists in preserving the wall. 


Thread dipped in pyroligneous acid, or 
flexible wire, may be used for the purpose. 

The chief difficulty in the use of eyes 
in a stone or brick wall arises when they 
happen to have been driven in at equal 
intervals horizontally and vertically after 
the wall is built and before the trees are in 
situ or ready for training. It is better to 
insert the eyes when engaged in training 
trees, as then the eyes may be put in 
exactly where they are wanted. It is 
better to strain wires along walls, pulling 
them as close to the surface as possible, 
for the reasons given, then to tie dowm the 
branches to eyes. 

Resides brick and stone, chalk, clay, 
and earth mixed with straw to make 
it land, have been sometimes employed 
in erecting garden walls successfully. In 
each instance the process is pretty nearly 
the same. A foundation being obtained, 
a wooden frame is prepared ami laid down 
on each side, of the exact thickness of the 
intended walls. Into this frame chalk, of 
clay, or earth mixed with straw, previously 
worked into a thick paste, is thrown in 
layers al>out 6 inches thick all round. 
The layer thus placed is made level by 
raking, am! rammed down hard W'ith, a 
rammer. It is then left to settle and 
consolidate Wore the next layer is put on. 
In this way the work proceeds layer by 
layer, until the intended height is attained, 
w hen a coping of stone or other material 
is bedded on it with cement or mortar. 

Best Heights for Garden Walls — For 
small gardens S feet walls are most 
suitable, provided the trees on them 
are planted so far apart as to admit of 
their horizontal extension. For gardens 
of larger size, 10 feet walls, and for an 
extensive garden 12, and even 14 feet, 
wall not be too great. In gardens of 
great extent— enclosures bf four 
for instance — the walls may be h^gjher, 
but in no instances more than 1$ 
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hifh tor ttie north wall, 15 feet for the 
east agd west wails, and 12 feet for the 
south wall. 

Garden Paths and Walks. 

As garden walks are necessary parts of 
every garden, whether large or small, it 
is necessary here to give, as exhaustively as 
space will permit, a description of the 
different methods that are employed in 
their formation. 

Substratum. —The chief thing to lx.* 
done in every case is to provide a solid 
but yet porous substratum, which will 
afford sufficient support to the materials 
of which the upper j>art of the walk, 
or rather its surface, is made, and yet 
allow of the rapid passing away of the 
water that may fall on the walk in the 
form of rain. Of course, we are now 
supposing that the walk is made in the 
ordinary way, and coated with gravel, 
which is used for walks and paths in the 
same manner that “ metalling,” as broken 
stones are technically called, is used for 
broader roadways, especially those of 
a public character. The course of the 
path or walk must first be marked out 
with stakes, and the surface soil removed, 
as in roadmaking, to the depth of from 12 
inches to 18 inches, if there lx* no lack 
of materia! to fill up the trench thus made. 
From one-third to one-half the depth must 
then be filled up with rough stones, brick- 
bats, clinkers from the brick fields, slag ] 
and scoria? from the iron works, and any ] 
coarse, hard rubbish that can be gathered 
together. 

Surface* — The greater part of the 
remainder of the trench must then be 
filled up with coarse gravel, shingle, &c., 
which may be mixed with a little earth, 
to give consistency to the whole, and 
finally coated with good gravel to the depth 
of 2 or 3 inches. This superficial layer 

be constantly rolled with a heavy 


garden roller until the path is hard and 
solid. The section of a garden walk 
made in this manner is shown in the 
illustration, in which a is the stratum of 
brickbats, &c., n the layer of gravel or 
shingle, intermediate in sire between the 
brickbats below and the gravel, c, above. 
The top of the gravel, and, indeed, of 
every walk, should be gently rounded 
in order to allow any rain that may fall 
to trickle off on either side, whence it 
soaks away into the earth at R, E. 

Grass Walks. — Occasionally it is neces- 
sary, in cases where a piece of garden 
ground is acquired ut «oim: little distance 
from the house, either for temporary pur- 
poses, or as a means of extending the 
garden accommodation at the house itself, 
which in the outskirts of many towns is 
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but limited, to form the garden paths of 
turf, which is cleanly in itself, and 
sufficient for all practical purposes when 
the garden is not a daily resort. If the 
land is grass land, then nothing more need 
he done than to mark out the beds and 
plots to be devoted to the growing of 
fruit and vegetables, and to turn and 
trench these parts, leaving the tuff between 
them to form the paths. It can easily be 
kept short with a mowing machine, and by 
constant cutting will become a close and 
verdant carpet. If the garden be on 
arable land, as the cost of turf is no more 
than 3d. per square yard, it will be as well# 
if the season of the year be favourable* to 
mark out the paths and proceed at once 
to lay them down with turf. Many pieces 
of land to be let or sold for building 
purposes are previously utilised as gardens, 
and by having paths of turf there k km 
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Ion if the land ha* to be given up on short 
notice. 

Gravel Walks. 

Management of Walks. — Few things are 
more essential to a good garden than well- 
kept gravel walks. Leaves and all ex- 
traneous matter may l>c cleared away In- 
frequent sweeping. Weeds also may be re- 
moved by hand hoeing; care at the same 
time must be taken that the surface of the 
walk is hard and level, and for this constant 
^oiling is desirable. When necessary, *he 
rolour may be refreshed by turning, and 
by the addition of a little fresh gravel ; 
salt-nnd-watcr carefully used for destroying 
weeds will at the same time much improve 
;hc appearance of the gravel. 

Lawns. 

During spring, and the early summer 
months, all garden turf and lawns will 
requ re very' great attention. If they are 
to look well for the rest of the year (and 
we must remember that the general ap- 
pearance of the whole garden depends 
much upon the state of the turf), it is at 
such times that the broom and the roll 
must be kept in constant use. If the grass, 
Irom the nature of the soil, is inclined tc 
grow rank and coarse, it will be much 
improved by a goal dressing of sand all 
over it; if, on the other hand, it has a 
tendency* to scald and bum up, it will 
receive great benefit from a sprinkling of 
good guano or soot just before a shower of 
rain. Before regular mowing commences, 
it will be well to go over all gTass, care- 
fully removing rank and unsightly weeds, 
daisies, dandelions, the little buttercup, 
&c., &c. Wherever the turf is mossy, it 
is a very good plan to rake it well with a 
sharp five-toothed rake; but it must t* 
borne in mind that under-draining is the 
only effectual cure for moss. Daisies 
Should never be allowed to fiower ; a good 


daisy rake, with a little trouble, will remove 
all flowers as they come out ; but the omy 
plan to clear a lawn effectually of these 
disagreeable weeds is to take them out with 
the daisy fork wherever they arc found. 
Daisies, and all weeds, are more easily 
removed in wet weather, or after a shower, 
than when the ground is dry. The tool 
may be used by any lady or child ; and in 
process of time the most hopeless pieces of 
grass may be cleared by it. Turf, quite 
while with daisies in the spring, may be 
cleared entirely in the course of a season. 
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The neat appearance of the garden will 
well repay the time and trouble spent in 
the continual use of the daisy fork. A few 
showers of rain and a heavy roll will soon 
obliterate the holes that are made; and 
fine grass will not be long in filling up the 
spaces hitherto occupied by daisies and 
weeds. 

The appearance of a garden depends 
! greatly on the quality of the tgrf and the 
) w ay in which it is kept. Dose cutting and 
[ continual rolling is the secret of good turf* 
j On good soil little else is requisite 5, hot 
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poor, sandy soil the verdure must be main- made. Very neat buildings may be formed 
tained by occasional waterings with liquid with young oak stands, ornamented with 
manure and a dressing with guano or soot, pieces of oak billet and thatched with 
if the lawn be not so near the house as to reed ; also of Scotch fir poles split or sawn 
render such applications objectionable. in two lengthways, showing the bark on 

the outside. Such summer-houses as these 
Summer-Houses and Seats. may be boarded inside and lined with mat* 
Summer-houses and seats are very ting, or made more ornamental by a panel* 
desirable, in pleasure grounds and gar- ling of split hazel worked into different 
dens. Almost any clever carpenter can put patterns. The flooring can be of brick or 
up a rustic arbour — at any rate, with the stone. More substantial houses can lie 
assistance of a few hints. Arlmurs, how- | built wholly of flint or stone, and fitted up 
ever, as well as seats, can lie bought ready accordingly. 


Let us now proceed to a consideration of some of the processes resorted 
to in working garden ground. A lew only of these need be brought 
under the notice of the reader, and even these must be restricted to a 
description of those processes on which instruction is mostly required and 
an explanation of those terms which are frequently used in describing 
operations carried out in gardening but, perhaps, not generally understood. 


Draining. 

Object and Mode of Draining.— How- 
ever high and apparently dry a situa- 
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fkm may appear, it is quite possible that 
it requires to be drained. The object of 
dndmug if not only to get rid of super- 
fluous moisture, but also to prevent the| 
little there may be from remaining stag- ! 


| nant. It is quite a common occurrence to 
j And a piece of ground that is never too 
I wet, but which is, nevertheless, sour and 
j unfitted for the cultivation of delicate 
flowers. It should, therefore, be the first 
! care of the florist to make drains from the 
j highest part of the ground to the lowest, 

| three feet from the surface, dug in a V 
- shape, as shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram ; and if there be no outlet at the 
j lowest part, to dig a hole, or welfr, or pond, 
into which all these should lead, even when 
there is no apparent means of getting rid 
, of the water. At the bottom of these 
j drains, alcng the narrowest part below the 
shoulders a a, a row of common 2-inch 
earthen pipes may be placed, end to end, 
and covered up again with the soil. These 
are too deep to cause any danger of disturb- 
j ance in ordinary operations j and the effect 
j is to let air into the soil, if there be no 
surplus moisture ; and to prevent the lodg- 
I moat of water anywhere, a distance of 
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about a rod apart, in parallel lines, will be 
sufficiently close for the drains, and a 
larger drain along the bottom, or a ditch, 
may lead at once to the outlet or the recep- 
tacle for the water. Suppose, however, the 
soil is really surcharged with water, and 
there is no place but the pond made for the 
purpose into which this water can pass, and 
suppose, while we are imagining evils, that 
this pond or hole fills higher than the bot- 
toms of the drains, it is obvious, in such 
cases, that the drains cannot empty them- 
selves. Still, even such drains are of use ; 
if they can only dischatge all the water in 
the driest season, immense good is done by 
them. If the pond lie not too large, a 
garden-engine may be set to work to lower 
the water by throwing it over the surface ; 
and although it may (ill as fast as the water 
is taken away, there is a circulation of water 
going on in the soil, instead of moisture 
being stagnant, and the ground made 
aour. 

Materials. — Materials used for drains are 
very varied ; brushwood, rubble, stones, 
bricks, and pipes being all in use. In clay 
countries it is no unusual thing to form 
pipes with the clay itself, by inserting an 
arched framework of wood, and withdraw- 
ing it when consolidated. The l>est and 
cheapest drains, however, are drain-pipes, 
which arc now obtainable everywhere on 
moderate terms. 

• 

Digging. 

This is done with the spade or fork, 
the latter implement being far more 
effectual and easier to use in breaking up 
and loosening stiff soil. In digging with 
the fork, however, little can t>e done beyond 
breaking and turning over the ground and 
reducing the clods thus turned up. In dig- 
ging with the spade, the soil can be trans- 
ferred mom readily from one position to 
another. In digging over a piece of 
ground the first thing to t»e done is to 


take out a trench about a spade deep 
and a spade wide, or, in other words, 
about 12 inches in depth and the* same 
in width. The soil from this trench 
should be removed to the other end of 
the ground to 1* dug over for a purpose 
which will be seen presently. Another 
trench of the same size is now taken out, 
and the soil is transferred into the first 
trench and then broken up by cutting and 
beating with the spade. This process is 
carried on until the whole ground has 
been dug over and the last trench taken 
out is filled with the soil taken from the 
first trench. In digging, all roots, bran- 
bind, &c,, should be carefully picked out, 

| and the clods thoroughly broken up. In 
manuring during digging, the manure 
should t>e thrown with the fork along the 
bottom of the trench, and the earth from 
the next trench thrown on top of it. This 
is simple digging to a spade deep. A more 
complex system is described in Trenchings , 
which immediately follows. 

Trenching. 

Next in importance to the subject of 
drainage is the introduction into the soil of 
atmospheric air, which is a combination of 
oxygen and nitrogen — one of the objects 
of drainage being to admit oxygen, with 
the other constituents of atmospheric air, 
into the soil. We are now brought on to 
a consideration of digging as the third and 
l>cst known, because most frequently prac- 
tised, of the three great mechanical means 
by which natural soils are prepared and 
brought into cultivation. The admission 
of atmospheric air, which is promoted in 
the first place by draining, is facilitated by 
the deep trenching which usually follows 
the thorough drainage of a garden ground. 
The immediate object of trenching is to 
deepen the soil, and prepare the*subsoil to 
nourish the fibres of deep-rooting plants. 
The operation is commenced by throwing 
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oat the top spit to a convenient breadth for 
the workman, ami wheeling it to the 
farther *end of the bed or quarter ; the 
second spit is treated in the same manner 
if the trenching is to be three spades deep. 
This done, the bottom of the trench is dug 
up as roughly as possible, so that it is left 
level. The top spit of a second portion of 
the ground is now removed and placed 
alongside the first, and the second spit of 
this portion is dug up and placed roughly 
over the first trench. The first spit oi a 

TOP SPIT TO H. SECOND SPIT TO K 
TOP SPIT TO L 


SECOND SPIT FROM A. 

TOP SPIT FROM A. 

TOP SPIT FROM 0 . 

, t. — PLAN OR GKOtNO MARKED EOK 
TRENCHING. 

third portion is now removed and placed 
in as large masses as possible over the first 
trench : the bottom of the second trench is 
now dug up in the same manner as the 
first, and so on till the whole is finished. 

How Done. — To render the operation 
of trenching three spades deep fully intelli- 
gible, it may be as well to make the 
description that has just been given yet 
mows clear by reference to a diagram. 
Thus, in Fig. x, a plan of the ground to 
be trenched is shown divided into trenches, 
a, b, c &C., of convenient width, say 12 


inches ; and in Fig 2 a longitudinal section 
ot the ground, showing it divided into 
layers 8 inches in depth, and into trenches 
12 inches wide, so that the trenching is 
carried to the depth of 2 feet. The opera* 
tion of trenching is commenced by taking 
out the top spit from the trench A and 
wheeling the soil to the other end of the 
piece of land to be trenched, placing it at 
H in a long row, the length of the row 
being equal to the width of the land to be 
trenched, and at a sufficient distance from 
the space to be occupied by the last trench 
to allow the second spit from a to be placed 
at k, alongside of the mould at it, and 
nearer the last trench, «, than the mould 
at 11. The top spit from the second trench, 
U, is then to Ik* wheeled to !.. The dispo- 
sition of the first and second spits from A 
and the top spit from M is thus made to 
bring the mould into a convenient position 
for filling in the trenches F and a at the 
completion of the trenching ; for as the 
second spit in a is thrown into F to form 
the second spit of that trench, the top spits 
from A and it are thrown into F and G to 
form the top spits of those trenches. It' 
will manifestly be easier to throw the 
mould of the second spit from A into G 
from K than if it had been placed to the 
rear of the top spits from A and n, and 
when this mould has been put in its 
the mould of the top spits from A and » 
may be thrown over the second tTpits in H 
and o just as the mould comes to hand. 
In the sectional view in Fig 2, the transfer 
of the spits of earth from trench to trench 
is shown by the arrows. No further men* 
tion need l*e made of the temporary 
removal of the first and second spits in A 
| and the top spit in b to the rear of the 
ground to be trenched. In the diagram, 
the third spits are distinguished by crossed 
irregular lines. This spit in each trench is 
broken up into rough lumps when the #pk* 
above it have been removed, the second 
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spits m shown by diagonal lines, and the / plwt. With lettuces there is no better 
transfer of the spits from b to a, from c to j plan than tying . 


n, Scc. f is shown by the short arrows. The 
top spits are shown by dotted spaces, and 
the transfer of the spits from c to a, from 


Earthing-up. 

A term employed to describe the drawing 


i> to B, &c., is shown by longer arrows, up of soil alxjut the stem or stalks of any 
When the second spit in u has been growing plant, as, for example, peas, beans, 
removed to a similar position in and the potatoes celery, leeks, and many other 
top spits in o and H to similar positions in plants. It induces the growth of rootlets 
r and F respectively, the vacant spits bom the stem in some cases, and affords 
which are left white in the diagram are greater shelter for the roots. In the case 
tilled in with the mould previously re- of the potato it facilitates the formation of 
moved from the trenches a ami Bin the tubers, which are found below and around 
manner and order already explained. the bottom part >f the haulm and near the 

surface. It is deniable also to draw up 
Blanching. the soil round the Stalks of cabbages of all 

Several vegetables in very general use j kiuds, 
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Inoculating. 

This term in gardening is 
usually confined to a peculiar 
process ot creating grass lawns 
by distributing over the sur- 
face of the ground small 
pieces of turf, rolling them 
in, and leaving them to take 
root and get together. The 


require blanching — celery, seakale, endives, 
lettuces, &c. The first of these is blanched 
by earthing-'* o, full instructions for which 
will be given unacr the culture of the 
vegetable. Seakale is blanched under pots 
prepared for this purpose, and covered over 
with Utter, sand, ashes, or leaves. 

With regard to endive, the best* plan is 
to place over each plant, when full grown, 
a large tile or slate, which will effectually 
exclude all light, and blanch the endive 
In a few days. Some gardeners tie the 
plants up with bass or twine $ but the plan 
Is objectionable, as in wet weather the rain 
will run down the endive-leaves and rot 
the hearts of the plants. Endive is best 
blanched, perhaps, by putting a hower-pot 
tuned upside down over the centre of the 


process, if properly carried 
out, is a very good one. The pieces of 
turf should be free from weeds and the 
surface made level to receive them. 

Mulching. 

This operation consists in spreading a 
layer of stable dung litter, decaying leaves, 
and other materials over the roots of trees 
or plants, especially those which have been 
recently transplanted, and in times ot 
drought watering through it. After a time 
the material used, whatever it may be, may 
he forked into the soil. The term ** mulch- 
ing *’ may be understood to apply to cover- 
j ing the external surface of the ground with 
| any material, whether for the purpose of 
| enrichment of the soil and the consequent 
stimulation of the roots below, or m a 
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means of intervening between the ground portant operation, and in a general way 


and thy drying action of the sun or wind, 
and thus keeping the soil moist and pro- 
tecting the roots. Every newly planted 
tree should have a mulching of some sort 
spread around it . 

Nailing. 

This is a difficult operation, for nailing 
is no ornament, and the less it shows itself 
the better. The gardener's skill must tie 
exerted to conceal his nails and shreds as 
much as possible. Cloth list or shreds of 
old cloth are generally used ; but strips of 
leather or black tape are preferred by some, 
under the supposition that they not only 
have a neater appearance, but afford less 
harbour for insects. J'ruit-trees should be 
nailed close on to the wall, but ornamental 
shrubs, &c., should be merely fastened in 
for the sake of support. 

Thinning out, 

A term applied to the act and work of 
removing shoots and branches of fruit-trees > 
that are cither unnecessary or in the way, j 
and which, if left, would, with those that i 
remain, be t<io numerous for the tree to 
support, and at the same time yield fine 
fruit. It is also applied to the removal of 
seedling plants sown in rows or drills, or 
even broadcast, as turnips frequently are, 
the removal of intermediate plants, leaving 
others at certain distances from each other, 
giving room to those that remain to grow 
to their projier size. 

Transplanting. 

Aspect. — In transplanting any tree or 
shrub, especially evergreens, lie careful to 
preserve the same aspect ; that is, keep 
the same sides to the north, south, east, 
and west, before. This will greatly 
iactUtatt the speedy establishment of the 
i** its new situation. 

— t ransplanting is an im- 


November is the best month for it, but 
the work may be done in December with 
equal safety, and even in January, although 
| it is lietter to have it done lie fore December 
has j xisscd away. The removal of small 
trees and shrubs is a comparatively easy 
matter and simple in itself: it is in the 
case of large trees and shrulis that the 
work Incomes more difficult and laliori* 
ous. 

Replanting of Young Trees, &c. —The 

planting of young trees and small shrulis 
is so simple as scarcely to require instruc- 
tions. Always make the hole considerably 
larger than the spare required by the roots, 
whether few or many, so that they may 
find soft recently removed soil to grow in ; 
and yet the soil must not he left too loose. 
If so moist as not to need watering, w'hich 
will moisten and also consolidate the soil, 
it may be gently trodden down under the 
roots. 

Transplanting is a remedy recommended 
for over- luxuriant growth ; it is, however, 
■>nly applicable to young or dwarf trees. It 
is performed in autumn ; the roots being 
trimmed and shortened, and the tree care- 
fully replanted in a suitably prepared sta- 
tion. The check is usually followed fcy an 
ample abundance of fruit buds in the follow- 
ing year. 

Watering. 

In watering fresh-potted plants, Jt is 
important that the whole of the soil lie 
effectually moistened, which can only be 
accomplished by filling up two or three 
times with water. No fear need be enter- 
tained of over-watering : if the plants have 
been rightly potted, all surplus water, 
beyond what the soil can conveniently 
retain, will drain away. Irregular water- 
ing k frequently the cause of failure i» 
plant -culture, even with experienced 
growers. A certain amount of tact It 
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necessary in giving plants, which have 
been so neglected, just as much water as 
they should have, and no more. In water- 
ing, much depends on the weather, and 
also on the season : plants require less in 
winter than in summer. The proper time 
to water them in winter is when they are 
in bloom, or growing rapidly— in summer, heaths, early cinerarias, &c., will require 
as soon as the least dryness appears ; hut a much more copious supplies than late- 
little practice will be more useful than a flowering fuchsias, geraniums, begonias, 
lengthy description. In giving air, it may &c. Semi-stove plants, such as gesneras, 
be observed that all plants which are not gloxinias, globe amaranths, achimenes, &c., 
tencer, that is, all plants which are natives which, owing to their great beauty, it is 
af U mperate dimes, may he exposed to the desirable to keep in bloom throughout 
Air at all times when the thermometer October in the conservatory, will now 
indicates a temperature above 40°, except require very little water. In reference to 
in case of rough winds or heavy rains, all such, and stove plants in general 
Hardy plants may be exposed at any tern- subject to conservatory treatment, it is of 
perature atx>vc 32° ; for, although frost immense importance to bear in mind that 
will not kill them, it may spoil their the lower the temperature in which they 
Appearance for a time. Plants in bloom are placed the less wa/cr they require, and 
should never be kept close, or exposed to vice versA. Cold, which stimulates man’s 
wet or wind : the flowers last longest in a assimilating organs to the utmost, paralyses 
soft, mild atmosphere, free from draught, those of plants in the exact ratio ot its 
Plants should never lx* wetted overhead in intensity. Hence the necessity of a stinted 
cold weather, or, rather, while they are in j regimen in cold weather if vegetable life is 
cotd atmosphere ; and never, except to to lx* preserved in full vigour. These 
wash off dust, should those having a soft or remarks are applicable to all plant struc- 
wooUy foliage be so treated ; but some lures, but are particularly applicable to a 
plants, as the camellia, myrtles, heaths, house where luxuriant health should ever 
and others with hard leaves, may be plen- appear adorned with a wreath of floral 
tifully syringed, or watered overhead from beauty. 


We are now brought to the third part of this section, in which mention 
is made of the principal tools necessary for garden use. In order to make 
reference to them as easy as possible, they are given in alphabetical order* 

Tools Essential for Garden Use. ; expedition, and perfection. To 
Of garden tools the essential kinds j however, must be added the digging fork, 
are the spade, the dung fork, and the which is indispensable. Of instruments 
rake, because with these all the opera- of operation, the most necessity are the 
Uons for which other tools, such as the knife, saw, shears, scythe, and hammer * 
hoe, he*, are employed, may be per- Of instruments of direction and design** 
Jb«* though with much less facility, j lion, the garden line, measuring rod. 


a fine rose, in warm weather, especially 
when in full growth. ^ , 

Plants in full growth coming into bloom 
always require more water than plants past 
their meridian and waning to decay. 
Therefore Chinese primroses, chrysanthe- 
mums, early flowering epacrises, camellias, 
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level, and label, of whatever kind it may 
be, are the most requisite. Of utensils, 
the most necessary are the sieve, flower 
pot, watering-pot, and handglass. Of 
machines for garden lalxmr, the essentials 
are the wheelbarrow', roller, syringe, ami 
hand forcing pump; and of traps and 
vermin engines, the mole trap, the mouse 
trap, the fumigating bellows, and gun. 
Of course, amateur gardeners will prefer 
the mowing machine to the scythe, but 
when the purpose and use of each tool 
enumerated above is carefully considered, 
it will be conceded that in the above list 
are reckoned all that the average gardener 
absolutely requires, and that none are 
mentioned which he can do without or 
which are unnecessary to him. For a 
description of the different kinds of tools 
required for garden work, see under the 
name of each tool. 

Axe. 

This is a powerful tool which is too well 
known to need much description. It is 
used chiefly in forestry, in felling trees and 
in cutting through the large roots when the 
portion underground below the collar is 
under removal. It varies in size from the 
ordinary small hatchet to the woodman's 
axe, which consists of a broad, wedge- 
shaped blade, set on the end of a handle 
from 2} feet to 4 feet long. It is useful 
rather in landscape gardening than in 
gardening proper, or horticulture. Hatchets 
cost from 2s. to 2s. 9d. each ; axes, about 
double as much. 

Barrow, or Wheelbarrow. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the most useful form of wheelbarrow for 
the garden. Appliances of this kind for 
carriage and* transfer of mould, manure, 
garden produce, &c., are made in wood 
and iron. A good wooden box barrow, 
*aadeby any country carpenter, will cost 


from 25s. to 30s. Iron barrows on the 
same principle are sold at prices varying 
from 20s., or even less, to 35s. The wheel, 
barrow may be described broadly as a lx)X 
open at the top, supported behind by two 
kgs, and in from by a wheel, on which it 
may be driven forward when the legs are 
lilted off the ground by means of the 
handles that project from the hinder part 
of the barrow, and which usually form part 
of the frame-work on which the body or 
box is supported. The back of the barrow 
is best formed by a movable slide working 
lxjtween ledges nailed on to the insides of 
the sides of the barrow so as to form 
grooves for the reception of the slides. 
The capacity of the barrow for light stuff 
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in the form of litter, leaves, grass, &c., 
may be increased by having a light wooden 
frame to fit over the top of the barrow. 
This should be just large enough to slip 
over the outside of the barrow, and be held 
j in place by buttons at the side, or by thumb* 

I screws. If made flush with the sides of 
| the barrow it can be secured by hooks 
and eyes. 

Barrow carried by Hand. 
h frame of wood consisting of two 
long pieces placed lengthways with the 
ends fashioned into handles, connected by 
three shorter pieces placed transversely 
and tenoned into mortices cut in the longer 
pieces to receive them. The central part 
of the frame thus made Is covered with 
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boards from J in. to J in. in thickness, the 
whole forming a strong and solid platform 
on which plants in large pots or tul>s may 
be carried from one place to another with- 
out injury. When a great many plants in 
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small pots have to be carried in the hand- 
barrow, it is better to arid legs to the frame* 
and put a railing round the platform, or 
furnish it with sides and ends, converting 
it into a kind of box. 

Baskets for Garden Use. 

One of the most useful baskets for garden 
use is that which is usually known as the 
Sussex or Trug Basket, and which is illus- 
trated in the accompanying engraving. 
This basket is almost square in form as far 
as the edge is concerned, though the 
bottom is rounded. It is made <>f broad 
laths of wood fastened to a narrower lath, 
which forms the edge of the basket. 
Another lath is bent over the basket, and 
securely fastened to it to form the ha mile, 
and ledges, curved above to fit the 
bottom and flat below, are nailed to the 
bottom in order that it may stand steady 
when placed on the ground. Being made 
of solid wood, these baskets may to used 
as mould scuttles or carriers, for collecting 
weeds and stones, for gathering the firmer 
kinds of fruit, such as apples and pears, 
and for the reception of vegetables when 
picked or cut, and roots when taken from 
the ground. They are, in fact, serviceable 
for every kind of garden work. 

Billhook. 

This useful tool is indispensable for 
sharpening the ends of pea sticks, espaliers, 
stakes, and pedes of all kinds used in the 


garden. Billhooks are used ir nrming 
trees and trimming hedges rather than for 
fruit trees, although they may l>e utilised 
for cutting off the toughs of large trees in 
orchards, in which apple trees, pear trees, 
cherry trees, and the trees that are usually 
found in orchards, have attained such a 
growth and require such a lopping as may 
lx* faiily effected by means of these instru- 
ments. The common forms of billhook 
are repiesented in the accompanying illus- 
tration, a having a square -shaped broad 
blade, rather wider at the top than at the 
tottom, and slightly curved or hooked at 
the extremity, and u having a sickle- 
shaped blade of the form of a crescent. 
The edge of blades of both types is weclge- 
shajxrd - that ist to say, levelled on toth 
sides to the cutting edge in the centre of 
the thickness. This construction gives 
greater facility of penetration to the edge 
of the blade when the blow is delivered. 
The bills in the illustration arc represented 
with short handles ; but they are furnished 
with handles ranging from 9 inches to 5 
and even 6 feet in length, according to the 
work that is to lx? done with them, the 
shorter handles being more suitable when 
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lopping off large toughs, and the longer 
handles for trimming and pruning hedges. 
There are various shapes of blades in use 
for this implement, tot the principle in 
all is the same. In some, however* the 
back is serrated to form a saw, in which 
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case the bill is adapted to do the duty of 
a pruning saw. 

Brooms. 

The ordinary birch broom, which is made 
of a number of small branchlcts of birch, 
cut very nearly to one length, and bound 
together about the sharpened * end of a 
wooden stick which serves as a handle, and 
which is driven into the centre of the mass 
after the ends have been cut even, in order 
to rentier this part of the broom, which has 
l*et v n already Ixnmd up as tightly as possible, 
still more tight, is the best for all garden 
purposes, as it is useful in all its stages 



from its first stale to its last. When new, 
the fine ends of the twigs render it an 
excellent implement for sweeping turf and 
gravel walks, and when these ends are 
worn away and the broom has become stiff 
and stubby, it is still useful for scattering 
worm casts on grass and for sweeping up 
paths and courts paved with small blocks 
of stone, cobble stones, or pebbles. For 
hothouses, greenhouses, and structures in 
which flat paving or tiles Is used as flooring, | 
a broom of whalebone or bast, inserted in I 
small bundles, in a rectangular piece of J 
wood, and facetted in with wire after the | 
manner of a brush, is most suitable. In- 
terior brooms of this sort are made by 
potting the bast into the holes made for its 


reception, and fastening it in with hot 
pitch ; these may do good service for a 
short time, but they are by no means 
durable, and therefore are not cheap. 
Brooms of iron or copper wire 
times used for mossy lawns, paths , 
j grown with moss, and for clearing 
from the trunks of trees, but they are 
seldom if ever seen now. A birch broom 
costs from 3d. to 6d., and a good bast 
broom from is. 6d. to 2$. 

Chisel. 

Sometimes old trees of considerable size 
are renovated by cutting off the head and 
inserting grafts into the stumps of the 
branches that are left on the main stem or 
trunk. The branches are first removed 
with the saw ; but as a saw cut is ragged, 
and a clean, smooth cut is always necessary 
for the quicker and more effectual healing 
of the wound thus inflicted, the rough 
surface produced by the abrading action of 
the teeth of the saw must be smoothed over 
with a chisel. For this purpose the ordinary 
caqnnter’s chisel will do, always provided 
that il is at least one inch in breadth, and 
very sharp. Sometimes the chisel has to be 
called into action to slit or notch a stock for 
the purpose of grafting, and for this purpose 
a chisel termed the garden chisel is used, 
j w hich differs from the carpenter's chisel in 
! being wedge-shaped by levelling on both 
sides instead of on one only. There is a 
strong chisel, known as the forest chisel, 
used in forestry for separating small branches 
close to the tote or trunk with a clean cut. 
The blade is broad, and sometimes has pro- 
jections curving backwards on both sides, 
which arc usually called ears ; the handle 
is from six to ten feet in length, so that 
branches that are some distance up the 
trunk of a tree can be lopped off with 
facility. The edge of the chisel is placed 
under the branch, and the end of the handle 
is then struck with a mallet * In pruning 
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orchards, a variety of the forest chisel is 
used, having a guard at a little distance from 
the edge of the blade to prevent it from 
penetrating into the wood beyond a certain 



distance, and thus causing an injury which 
was never intended. With a chisel of this 
kind a large lx>ugh may be severed by carry- 
ing the chisel cuts round it ; but any neces- 
sity for its use is obviated by using the saw 
and smoothing the cut over with a chisel 
afterwards. 

Daisy Fork. 

Daisies should never be allowed to 
flower: a good daisy rake, with a little 
trouble, will remove all flowers as they 
come out ; but the only plan to clear 
a lawn effectually of these disagreeable 
weeds is to take them out with the daisy 
fork wherever they are found. This handy 
little tool is made in different forms, or 
rather with handles of different lengths, but 
the principle is the same in all. A short 
form of the fork is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This consists of an iron 
shaft about £ inch square, set in a wooden 
handle. The extremity of the iron is formed 
into a cleft fork, as shown at a. This fork 
is thrust into the ground, so as to take the 
daisy plant between the prongs or tines. 
The iron ring which is attached to the 
iron is then pressed against the ground, 
and acts as a fulcrum, on which the cleft 
end is wised when the handle is pressed 
downwards. The raising of the deft end 


lifts the daisy out of the ground. It is 
sometimes used to remove docks and dande- 
lions, but it is not so effectual for these 
weeds, which have long tap roots which are 
firmly secured to the ground, and generally 
break when an attempt is made to lift the 
plant. Daisies, and indeed all weeds, are 
more easily removed in wet weather, or 
after a shower, than when the ground is 
dry. 

Daisy Rake. 

A daisy rake is very easily made. Its 
form and construction is shown in the 
annexed wood engraving. First of all a 
thin plate of iron is obtained, and cut 
into broad teeth along one edge : the iron 
should be just so thick as not to bend 
easily to pressure or any resistance. Two 
slips of ash are then cut out, each being ot 
the length of the iron, and about § inch in 
thickness and 2 inches wide. These are 
bevelled towards the inner edge — the upper 
one but slightly, and the other to the thick- 
ness of l inch. The iron is placed between 
them, and the two pieces of wood and the 
iron are all firmly fastened together by stout 
screws or rivets. A handle is then put 
into the rake, as shown in the illustration. 
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Moles should be drilled through the iron 
plate to admit of the passage of the rivets 
and handle. The teeth of the rake should 
beslightly bent upwards, or, in other words* 
slightly curved. 
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Dibble or Dibber. 

This is* an indispensable tool in any 
garden where much planting out is done, 
and must be called into requisition for 
the transference to open ground or other 
quarters of most plants that are grown in 
seed beds originally, and then planted 
apart at regular and wider intervals. 
The best form of dibble is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It may be de- 
scribed as a short piece of rounded wood, 
terminating in a blunt point at one end, 
and a handle like that of a spade at the 
other ; indeed, the handle of an old spade 
is one of the best and most handy things 
jmssible for conversion into a dibble. The 
pointed end is thrust into the earth to a 
sufficient depth, and the root of the plant, 
whatever it may be, is thrust into the hole, 
and the earth brought round it by two or 
three thrusts of the dibble into the soil at 
a short distance from the plant 
itself. When it is desired to 
make holes of a certain depth, 
or to make a number of holes 
of uniform depth, an iron 
socket should lie made, with 
a projecting piece on one side 
and divided on the other, with 
a plate on each side of the 
division, which may l>e light- 
ened or loosened by the action 
of a thumb- screw, so as to 
admit of the socket being 

easily shifted up and down 

the stem of the dibble, or 
being held immovable in position, as 
may be found requisite. This is the 
principle of the potato dibble, which, how- 
ever, is longer, and in which the project- 
ing piece at the side is fixed at a certain 
distance from the point. There are other 
form* of dibbldk, but this is the most com- 
mon, the most useful, and generally pre- 
ferred by gardener*. 


Draining Implements. 

The implements used in draining are a 
spade, and in deep draining, and in a clay 
soil, a series of two or three sj>ades, varying 
in sire, and each sloping to the point, and 
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slightly rounded, so as to make a circular 
cut ; a s} Klondike implement abo is re- 
quired for lifting the loose soil clear out of 
the bottom of the trench ; and a level, 
which may easily be formed by fixing three 
perfectly straight -edged boards in an up- 
right position and in a triangular form, held 
together by a vertical board in the centre, 
with an opening at its base for a line and 
plummet. The usual form of a trench for 
drainage is shown under Drainage . The 
broader spade A is used for making the 
upper and larger part of the trench, and 
the narrower spades w and C for forming 
the lower and smaller part in which the 
drain pipes are laid. The tool p show* 
the shape and form of the implement for 
clearing loose earth from the bottom of 
the trench along which the pipes are 
laid. 
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Edging Tools, 

Lawns and beds cannot be kept in good 
order without the frequent use of edging- 
irons, otherwise known as turf rasers or 
verge cutters, and edging shears. The 
latter, as its name implies, is used for 
shearing off the long grass which grows on 
the edges of turf. A turf rascr or verge 
cutter is an instrument that is used for cut- 
ting the edge of turf to l>e taken up in rolls 
from grass land for the purpose of laying 
down on lawns, or for cutting the edges of 
lawns already laid, turf verges, beds. 

The simplest form of raser is shown in Fig. 
I. In this, a “tick or handle, bent at the 
end, so that the horizontal part may rest 
Hat on the turf when held by the operator, 
has a coulter-shaped knife or cut ting- iron 
inserted close to the bend. An iron ring 
should lie put over the handle on each side 
of the blade, partly to strengthen the tool 
and partly to keep the cutter in position. 
When pushed along in front of the work- 
man the blade cuts the turf in a line of any 
length, and to the depth at which the knife 
is set. It is useful only for cutting turf to 
lay down on lawns. In Fig. 2 , an ordinary 
tool for cutting the edges of lawns, &c., is 
represented. This consists of a crescent - 
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shaped blade, with an iron socket in the 
centre, into which the handle is put. The 
r of using it is obvious. 


Eyed Nails. 

In stone walls — perhaps in tyrick walk 
also — copjier or iron nails with eyes should 
^ be let into the interstices, to tie 
( clown the branches of the fruit 
V ^ M trees, taking care that they are 
I I let in with the eye dose to the 
1 I wall ; for the radiation of heat 
\ I from the wall is in proportion 
l I to its distance, and the heat 
1 I which is one degree a foot oft 

I the wall, is a hundred and forty* 

four when in contact with it. 
f The advantage of the eyed nails 
eyed kail, consists in preserving the wall. 

Thread dipped in pyroligneous 
acid, or flexible wire, may be used for the 
j purjx>se of tying. This mode of fastening 
is much neater than shreds and nails. 

Fork. 

• This tool is as indi>pensable as the spade. 

; and even more so, for it is possible to do all 
j the necessary work in a small garden con- 
: taining nothing more than a few* borders 
for flowers with an ordinary border-fork. 

1 It is handled in much the same manner as 
the spade, the only difference lx*ing that 
the handle is inserted into a socket pro- 
ceeding upwards from the centre of the 
i head of the fork, and does not enter the 
j top of the blade as in the spade. For gar- 
dening purposes, forks are made with 
three, four, and five prongs ; but for dig- 
ging and trenching, a fork with four prongs 
is the most suitable. The lower part of 
each prong should be of steel, and the 
upper part and the tread and socket of the 
best scrap iron, and the prongs of all forks 
used for digging and trenching should be 
slightly curved. Fig. 1 shows the ordinary 
digging fork, and this may be taken as the 
general type of tools of # this class, the 
prongs being about 9 or io inches in length. 
This fork will serve foi all ordinary pur- 
poses, but for trenching and breaking up 
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ground at some little depth below the sur- and serviceable in transplanting border 
face, a fork with stronger and broader plants, and in working the surface of the 
prangs should be used. In Fig. 2 the border soil in borders in which growing plants 
or lady’s fork is shown, a tool with slight stand closely together— too closely, in fact, 
prongs, square above 
and pointed at the ex- 
tremity, similar in struc- 
ture to the ordinary 
digging fork, but much 
smaller, the prongs 
being about 6 or 7 inches 
in length. The smaller 
fork is most useful for 
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for the safe use of the pointing fork. 
They arc also useful for taking up aspara- 
horder work in stirring gus and other roots that are not too large 
the surface soil to the for removal by such means, and for putting 
depth of two or three aside bark, cocoanul fibre, &c., for pots 
inches, an operation that require plunging in these materials, 
which is known Garden forks, or weeding forks, as they 
44 pointing.” When are sometimes called, with short handtes, 
borders receive a top | are sold in three sizes, and range in price 
dressing of 
well-rotted 
manure in the 
late, autumn or 
early winter, it 
should lx; min- 
gled with the surface j from is. to 2s. Gd. each, according to 
soil by pointing with quality; and the prices of those with long 
this fork. Being light handles arc much the same, the extra 
and small, and having length of handle making but little differ- 
the prongs tolerably 
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rm. f.— ORDINARY 
DIGGING FORK. 


Hammer and Appliances used in 
Wall Training. 

The hammer used by the gardener 
in training trees on walls is, from its 


close together, it is pos- 
sible to finish the sur- 
face of a border as 
neatly with this fork as with a rake, any ! 
large stones, pebbles, &c., that are brought j 
to the surface being picked off with the 
band. 


Hand Fork. 

This handy and useful form of fork is , 
supplied with ft long handle, as shown in 
Fig. 1 , or with a short handle as show n in shape, usually known as a “claw ham* 
Fig. 2 * Either kind may be used with mer." Its shape is shown in Fig. 1. It 
one hand. The prongs are broad and has a striking face on one side or at cue 
JRteei. These forks will be found useful end, and the other is slightly curved and 
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divided* so that it may be used for extract* 
ing nails in wails, by grasping the head of 
the nail in the cleft and pulling the handle 
backwards. By this means the nails are! 
easily lifted out of the bricks in which they 
are driven, but l>e fore applying leverage to | 
the nail by means of the hammer, it is| 
desirable to give it two or three light taps 
on the head. This enables the nail to Ik 
withdrawn more easily, and without bring- 
ing away a part of the surface of the brick, 
which has the eflect of leaving an ugly j 
mark upon it. The head of the claw | 
hammer is attached to] 
the handle by two 
straps, one each side, 
and held in place by 
rivets passed through 
straps and handle, Ifj 
the hammer used is not 
a claw hammer, the 
nails should be with- 
drawn with a pair of 

f ] common pincers, and 

^ y worked gently back- 

mg. j. — ci.Avv wards and forwards 

HAMMKK. l)rfore nny aUempl 

made to remove them. The gardener’s 
hammer should ire tolerably heavy, and 
shorter in the handle than one which is used 


and are sold at from 2d. to 3d. per pound* 
The cast-iron nails, though excellent for 
brickwork, are useless for wood* and if 
I trees have to be nailed to wood wrought 
] nails should l>e used, nails hav- 
ling a head, or clout nails, as 
j they are called, being the best 
for the purpose. ■11! 

Shred*. —These may Ik made B J 
out of the list of flannel, or from Bwljj 
any odd pieces of woollen cloth ft I 
j it old clothes. They should lie i 17 

j cut in strips from 2 to 4 inches 1 / 

| long and from | inch to 1 inch 1 J 

in breadth. When greater hold- * 
mg strength is required than a vis* nail. 
single thickness will give, a 
larger shred should be cut, and a double 
j thickness used, either in length or in 
breadth. 

IIoes and Hoeing. 

As the pick is used for loosening hard 
soil, and the spade and fork for preparing 
and working mould that is "sufficiently 
loose in itself to Ik readily penetrated by 
this implement, so the hoe may be said to 
j have its special use for cleansing purposes, 
j though it is also serviceable in loosening 
1 and stirring the surface of the soil amid 


in carpentry. A hammer weighing alxnit j growing crops, as well as for destroying 
t lb. or if lb. will be found suificiently j weeds. Hoes arc of many forms, but they 
weighty for nailing trees to walls. The , may be broadly classified as draw hoes 
gardener’s claw hammer may be had for i and thrust hoes. As theie names imply, 
is. or is. 6d. j the draw hoe is pulled towards the oper- 

G Arden Nalls. — The garden nail, or nail ator, and the thrust hoe is pushed from 
for brickwork, is made, of cast iron, and ! him. Hoes for the most part are made 
is square in form as shown in Fig. 2. It j with sockets, into which a handle of ash 
is the only kind of nail that can be driven j preferably, but sometimes of pine* is itv 
into brickwork. Wrought nails arc alto* serted, and when the shank of the socket 
get her useless for this purpose. Being of is long enough it is secured to the handle 
cast iron, they arc brittle* as may be sup* with a rivet. The handle of a hoe should 
posed* and will easily break if not struck be from 4 to 5 feet in length. The handles 
fairly and directly on the head* or if the of draw hoes are usually shorter than these 
point encounters any hard substance in the of thrust hoes. The chief varieties of draw 
brick. They are usually made in two hoes are shown in Fig. 1, in which 
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represents the short -neck hoe, b the long- 
neck hoe, c the swan-neck or Bury hoe, 
from the\>ent formation of the part of the 
neck between the blade and the socket, 
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Short neck Hoc. b. Long-neck Hoe. c. Swan 
neck or Bury Hoe. d. Triangular Hoe. 

and D the triangular hoe. This last form 
of hoe is convenient for cutting up weeds, 
as its comers are sharper than those of the 
hoes with square blades, and the comers 
of the blade are always used for cutting out 
and pulling away weeds from the soil. 
Sometimes hoes were made with a slight 
wedge-shaped shank, like the tang of a 
chisel, &c., which was driven into the end 
of the wooden handle, splitting being pre- 
vented by encircling the end of the handle 
with an iron band ring, about j inch or j 
inch wide. The varieties of the thrust hoe 
are shown in Fig. 2, for the weeding tool 
called a spud may be regarded as a variety 
of thrust hoe. The Dutch hoc, or scuffle, 
as it is sometimes called, is shown at a. 
It consists of a sharp and comparatively 
narrow blade, attached to the socket by 
two arms, which spring from the lower end 
of the latter, and are fastened at their ex- 
tremities to the blade, one on one side and 
one on the qfher. The blade of the hoe J 
being thus attached forms an angle with J 
the handle, and by this means is almost 
parallel to the surface of the soil when in 


use. The edge is thrust into the earth 
with a pushing motion and cuts up thf 
weeds, which, with the surface soil, pasl 
through the aperture between the arms. 
By this arrangement the tool meets with far 
less resistance, and the labour is rendered 
far lighter than it would be if the opening 
was closed, or even if the socket for th*» 
handle proceeded immediately from the 
centre of the blade. The spud, shown at 
B, consists of a stiff narrow blade, with 
a socket to admit of its attachment to a 
handle. It is used for cutting up docks 
dandelions, thistles, and other weeds. 
There is another form shown at c, with a 
horn proceeding from the upper left hand 
corner of the blade. This projection is 
utilised as a hook for pulling up weeds, or 
hooking down any tangled growth, &c. 
All kinds of hoes, except the swan-neck, 
the triangular hoe, and the spud, are made 
in sizes ranging from 3 inches to 10 inches, 
measuring along the edge of the blade, in- 
creasing by x inch from the smallest to 
the largest. The smallest size of swan- 
neck hoe is 4 inches : the largest size of 
triangular hoe 8 inches, the former going 
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4. Scuffle or Hutch Hoe. b. Spud. c. Combined 
Spud md Weed Book. 

up to to inches, and the latter commencing 
at 3 inches. Spuds are made in three sizes, 
namely, 2 inch, 2} inch, and 3 inch. 
Short-neck, long-neck, and swan-neck hoes 
are also made with blades having a curved 
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or credent -shaped edge, in which case they 
are called halfmoon hoes. 

Knives used in Gardening. 

Xnifa, Budding — In the operation of 
budding, the bud has to be prepared for 
insertion, and the necessary incision made 
In the stock and the bark raised for its re- 
ception, and therefore 
the form of the blade 
must be adapted for 
these purposes, and the 
form of the handle as 
well. The shapes in 
which budding knives 
are usually made are 
shown in Fig. I. 
Strength is not re- 
quired in them, they 
therefore are altogether 
smaller in size than 
pruning knives ; but 
although the blades 
are small, they must 
be very keen and 
adapted for making a 
clean incision as well 
as for linking a clean 
cut. For this purj>ose 
the Wades of l>oth the 
knives that are figured 
in the illustration are 
Well adapted ; but perhaps the form 
of the smaller one is preferable. The 
handle is of bone or ivory in every case, 
these materials being of a smooth surface, 
and capable of being reduced to a thin 
spatula- shaped termination, suitable for 
Ming the bark on either side of the 
incision for the insertion of the bud. A 
heart-shaped tern imtion, such as is found 
In the knife known as Goodsair* Budding 
Knife, is perhaps the most convenient for 
accomplisiilng the purpose for which it is 
specially required. Budding knives cost 
m |s, to 4s. 6d» 
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Knlft, Garden. —This is a knife for ail 
ordinary purposes which should be carried 
by every gardener* It may be hacl with or 
without a joint, as preferred ; but one with 
a broad and strong curved blade, set in a 
huckhorn handle with a slight curvature in 
the opposite direction, without a joint, and 
carried in a stout leather sheath, is prefer- 
able. This kind of knife is shown in Fig. 
2. The handle, as will be noticed, is larger 
at the bottom than at the top, from which 
the blade issues. This enables the operator 
to hold the knife with 
a firmer grip, and to 
apply more force or 
power when cutting 
away a lxmgh of some 
size from a shrub, &c., 
as he often must do. 

There is a fiat plate 
at the bottom of the 
handle, which may 
lie utilised for loosen- 
ing old garden nails, 
or even for driving 
in a garden nail on 
an occasion when 
no hammer is within 
reach, or it is not 
worth while to fetch 
one. 

Knife, Grafting. — 

This is similar in 
form to a pruning 
knife, and, indeed, 
pruning knives may 
be used for this 
purpose. Keenness of 
edge is indispensable, 
and when the bark 
has to he lifted, as Is the case in some kinds 
of grafting, the handle should be made of 
some smooth material and fitli a wedge- 
like termination, as in the case of the bud- 
ding knife. • 

Matt*, Pruning. — This doe criptioftcf 
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knife is shown in Fig. 3, It should be fur- 
nished with a buckhorn handle of the same 
form* or very nearly so, as that of the garden 
knife ; but it should be made with a joint, 
so as to be dosed when out of use, and 
it is not amiss if the spring at the back 
be so constructed as to prevent any chance 
of the knife closing when the operator is 
using it. The edge of the blade should be 
straight, or all but straight, from haft to 
point. The blade, moreover, should be of 
the best steel, and kept scrupulously keen. 
It may be asked why one knife will not 
serve for all purposes. The reply lies in 
the fact that in pruning it is necessary to 
make a dean cut across the Ixmgh or 
branchlet that is severed from the tree, 
and that the bark should be cut all round 
as cleanly as the wood that it incloses, 
without leaving any shreds or stripping 
when the cut is made, which shows that 
the knife is blunt or not so sharp as it 
ought to be, or that the operator is unskil- 
ful in the use of his tool, or has not made 
the cut at the proper angle, which is an 
angle ranging from 30° to 45° to the axis of 
the branch that is cut. The greater the 
angle* the less the chance of making a dean 
cut and of leaving a little flap of bark at 
the upper end of it stripped from the 
portion that is cut away. It is undesirable 
to use a knife for which sharpness is indis- 
pensable for any other purpose than pruning, 
and hence an ordinary garden knife should 
be kept for rougher work. The blade of 
the pruning knife is not so large, broad, 
and heavy as that of the garden knife. 
Good garden knives and pruning knives 
may be bought at prices ranging from is. 
to 3s, 

Labels, 

Labels for* plants are made in various 
ways and of various materials. Labels 
far suspension to the plant itself* or for 
•ttaihmcnt to a stick to be placed dose 
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to the plant, may be made of metal, deal* 
earthenware, horn, bone, ivory, and even 
leather, and attached to trees and plants 
capable of bearing them, or to the wall or 
supports on which the trees are trained. A 
convenient size for such labels is 3 inches 
long and I inch broad. When made of 
any of the materials specified these labels 
are distinguished as permanent labels, in 
contradistinction to temporary labels, which 
are made of cardboard, or coarse linen, 
with a face that can be written on, and 
having a brass eyelet hole, through which 
a piece of string or raffia may bo passed 
for attachment to the plant. These 
temporary labels are soon destroyed by 
exposure to the weather, and therefore are 
suitable only for attachment to plants 
during transit from the grower to the 
buyer. A temporary label of more than 
usual strength and endurance is manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Dennison and Co., Shoe 
Laue, Fleet Street, E.C. In addition to 
these there are labels made of zinc, and 
used, according to their make, either for 
placing in the ground or in pots, or for 
attaching to the branches of trees, sticks, 
espaliers, rafters, &c. These are made of 
different shapes, and some of different sizes 
of the same shape. Yeats’s Indelible Ink, 
an ink expressly prepared for writing on 
zinc labels, is supplied at 6d. per bottle. 
Metal labels possess an advantage over 
wood lalxris in being very more durable, 
and therefore cheaper in the long run* 

Ladders. 

The garden ladder should be light and 
portable, and that the utmost lightness as 
well as a maximum of strength may be 
attained, it is desirable that the sides 
should consist of the best red deal or pine 
sawn and planed, connected with oak 
rungs or staves, and having three rungs 
in the form of iron bolts with nuts* as 
shown in the accompanying ill ustra tion 
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These iron rungs should be placed one in 
the centre and one at each end, so as to 
form the end rungs but one in each case, 
the end rungs being of oak. The iron 
bare are made with a shoulder at each 
end, against which the sides of the ladder 
are hutted, and the ends are screw- 
threaded to carry nuts. When the bars, 
both wood and iron, are all placed in 
position the nuts are screwed up, and the 
ends of the oak staves are cut off dose 
to the outer surface of each side of the 
ladder, and split and wedged up. The 
object in view in making a ladder in 
this manner is to produce a perfectly 
rigid framework of the greatest possible 
strength compatible with the dimensions 
of the sides, the length of the ladder, and 
the lightness necessary to ensure port- 
ability. The sides of the ladder, at least, 
should be painted, and the bars, both of 
iron and wood, may be treated in the 


altering the character of soil In a spot In 
which it is desired to place any particular 
plant, and which cannot be approached by 
the wheelbarrow, there is nothing more 
handy than a wooden box— whether round 
or square, it matters little, that is to say, 
whether it be a box or a pail— with a 
piece of strong wooden hoop nailed across 
it to form a handle. This contrivance is 
handy, and all the more so because it is 
shallow, and the earth, if necessary, easily 
taken out with a trowel. The ends of 
the hoop should be turned under the 
bottom of the box and nailed to it. 

Mowing Machine, When to use. 

A scythe works better in the morning 
when the dew is on the grass, or when 
it has been wetted by a slight shower of 
rain, so when mowing is effected by means 
of the scythe it is better to get the work 
done early in the morning. The mowing 


same manner. From io to 
15 feet will be found a 
convenient length for an 
ordinary ladder, although in 
the case of large fruit-trees 
covering the end of a house or 
building, one of even greater 
length will be necessary. It 
is desirable to have two or 
three ladders of various lengths, 
from 6 or S feel upwards, for 
short (adders will often be 
found useful in dealing with 
fruit-trees and climbers on 

mil, of moderate height, and «*„*>„„• unl 

they are always more con- 
venient than steps, and can be lodged machine, which works on an entirely 
against a wall with less chance of injury different principle, acts more smoothly 
to trees, &c. and pleasantly when the grass is dry, and 

Mould Scuttle. may therefore be used even at midday. 


All kinds of canters ate desirable and when the sun is at its hottest. Neglected 
lions— ary for garden use ; and for carrying lawns that it is sought to bring Into better 
Rifted mould from one place to another, order, should first be cot with the scyttie 
for potting or for lightening or early in the morning, and nut over with 
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the mowing machine later in the day. 
With some machines it is said that any 
kind of grass can be cut, whether long or 
short* but with the generality of machines 
it is better to deal with short grass than 
with long. To produce a soft elastic velvet - 
like surface of fine short, close grass, a lawn 
should he run over with the machine at least 
once a week. 

Although alike in action and general 
principle, there are so many of these 
useful machines in the market that it 
would be a matter of the utmost difficulty 
to afford space for a description of them, 
with a list in detail showing sizes and 
prices. AH that can he said is that no 
gardener should be without one suited to 
his requirements and the size of his lawn, 
&c. Half the battle goes in looking up 
the best makers; and intending purchasers 
would do well, before deciding on a 
machine, to consult the price lists sent out 
by such makers as Messrs. Kansomes and 
Co., Ipswich ; Messrs. T. Green and Son, 
Limited, Leeds and London ; and Messrs. 
Barnard, Bishop, and Barnard, Norwich. 

Name and Number Sticks. 

These are identical with number sticks, 
and are prepared in the same manner. The 
only difference between the number stick 
and the name stick is that the former tears 
a number only and the latter the name of 
the plant to which it is affixed. Name 
sticks are used rather within doors in pots 
than out of doors. In all cases it should 
be sought to render the name as indelible 
as possible. This may be done by rubbing 
the stick with white lead, and by writing 
on the surface thus produced with a lead 
pencil. An excellent kind of pencil for 
this purpose is Woolff's Indelible Pencil, 
which is prepared especially for this purpose, 
and sold by all nurserymen at ad. each. 

Jtttnfear Sticks. — Supposing that a re - 
gfctar of plants, trees, dc., is made 


and kept, it is desirable to consider here 
by what means of a simple character sticks 
bearing numters corresponding to the 
register may be prepared, so that they 
may te placed close to the plants, &c., 
which the numbers indicate. It may te 
said at once that number sticks suitable 
for the purpose may te bought of the 
nurserymen in bundles of loo each, with 
the face of each rubbed over with white 
paint, at from 6d. per bundle upwards, 
according to size. Sticks, however, of a 
very small size, such as are sold at 6d. 
per ioo, although large enough for pot 
culture, are not of sufficient length for 
setting in the open ground, and should 
not te purchased for this purpose. For 
cheapness' sake it is better to get a bundle 
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NUMBER STICK. 

of laths from the huh-render, and to cut 
these up into lengths varying from 5 to 
10 inches long, and to smooth the face 
or front and sharpen the point, as shown 
in the accomj>anying illustration. The 
upper part on both sides should then te 
well rubbed over with white lead, or 
dressed with white paint, and the num- 
ter written on the face with a tolerably 
hard lead pencil, cut to a broad point. 
The bottom of the stick should then be 
dipped in coal lar, or painted with a com- 
position made of boiled linseed oil, 
thickened by the introduction of finely 
powdered coal dust, until it is brought to 
the consistency of thick cream. Number 
sticks prepared in this way will last for a 
considerable time. 

Netting. 

Netting is extremely useful for many 
gardening purposes, to protect blossom 
from frost and fruit from birds. It may 
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n. TICK FOR GARDEN USE. 


ibo, t|th very good effect, be suspended Pick. 

beneath both wait and standard trees to The blade, or head, should be made 
catch any tailing fruit. Netting of a fine of the best wrought iron, tipped or 
mesh may be used successfully to keep off | pointed with steel. Both ends are 

the attacks of wasps and flies. i 

halt-netting mended up can — — 

Wire Netting. — A useful ap- 

ptiance for garden work is found m g rT TW^iMn 

in wire netting, machine made 
and supplied in various sizes of 

mesh and strength of wire ac- ® 

cording to the purpose for A , j>ick HROPKR< n rjclc FOR f;ARl1KN UMt 

which it is to be used. The 

form of mesh is hexagonal in all cases, alike in this tool, and l*>th are pointed, 
from the smallest to the largest. The »* shown at a in the accompanying 

following table gives the prices of this illustration. The handle should be made 

netting per yard in rolls of 50 yards in 01 sound, well-seasoned ash. The head 
length, and in various sizes of mesh ; but i* slipped over the upper end of the 

it must be borne in mind that if a less handle, and forced into its place at the 

quantity than 50 yards is required, the other end, by letting the end fall in a 
price per yard is increased one halfpenny, succession of blows on a block of wood. 
So this must lie taken into account when or stone, or even hard and solid ground, 
buying or ordering. It is released by going through the same 

process with the other end of the handle. 
The handle should be from 2 feet 8 inches 
Width ok Mesh. to 3 feet in length, according to the height 

Width of of the person who will mostly use it. A 

NBTTWC ' I inch. I 1 Inch. 1 >i ineb.j a inches. form of P ick belter ada P ,ed for 8 arden «*= 

Is shown at B, one end being pointed as the 
s (f d | ordinary pick, and the other broad and in 

18 inches o 4 aj \ the form of a wedge-shaped blade, 

*4 » ° y 3 ! 

|& " 0,0 © 7} Pickaxe and Mattock. 

48 M 0 10 6 These are tools which are closely allied 

to the pick, being modifications of it in 
form. The pickaxe is shown at a. It 
The first use of this netting is as a protec- will be noticed that one am is in the 


laiying or ordering. 


Width ok Mesh. 


Width of 
Netting. 

| inch. | 1 Inch, j 

1 $ inch. 


x. d. 

d. 

*8 inches 

0 4 


04 »> 

0 L 

3 

3» » 

0 10 06* 

4 . 

« •• 

0 7 $ 

** 


The first use of this netting is as a protec- will be noticed that one am is in the 
tkm to flower beds, seed beds, &c., from form of an axe, and the other in the 
the inroads of cats, &c», or for light fencing form of an adze, as in the left-hand side 
far separating one part of a garden from of the garden pick shown above. Some* 
mother. When used in this way, iron times this form of pick has one of its 
Stakes or standards are necessary as sup- arms in the form of an axe, instead of 
ports, unless wooden stakes be used, along taking the adze form 5 but whatever its 
which the wire may be stretched by the shape may be, whether adze-like or axe* 
aid of tenter hooks or small staples. like, it is used far the same purposib 
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namely, for loosening hard soil and for round pointed nails, are set at right angles 
cutting roots. The pickaxe, as at a, to the under surface of the bar. The teeth 
with one arm like an axe and the other are usually slightly curved, as shown in 


like an adze, is used more especially for Fig- i» but sometimes they are straight, 



and sometimes, instead of being 
like a cylindrical curved peg, 
they are flat, and as wide as the 
bar of the rake, but set in the 
Wir with the width of the tooth 
tranvcrsely to the bar, so that 
the edges of the teeth meet the 
soil, cSx., when the rake is in 
use. The teeth of rakes are 
generally I inch apart, and the 
rakes are made in sizes con* 


A. IMCKAXK, n. MATTOt K. C. VIEW OF MATTOCK FROM 
TO!', SHOWING SHAPE OK IRON. 


taining from four to twelve 
teeth in light rakes, and from 


taking up the roots of trees that have j four to sixteen teeth in strong and extra* 
been felled, or for uprooting trees. An- strong rakes. A socket is attached to the 
other form of pickaxe, known as a mat* bar at right angles to it, and in this a 
tock, is shown at b. It has a broad round, straight ash or deal handle, of nlxrtit 
adze-like blade on one side of the socket 5 feet in length, is inserted. There are other 
only. Its shape, when viewed from the varieties in rakes used in gardening, such 
top, is shown at c. It Is used for as the ordinary haymaker’s wooden rake, 
loosening surfaces and masses of earth which is used for the removal of grass, &c., 
that are not so hard as to necessitate from lawns. 


the use of the pick. 


Reel and Line for Garden Use. 


Rake/ 

The rake is a tool that is not so much 
required in the flower garden as in the 
vegetable garden, where its use is neces- 
sary in order to bring the surface of the 
soil to some uni- 
formity of fine* 
ness, and to draw 
the earth over 
seed that has 
been newly sown, 

FIQ. 1.— “GAUD'S N RAKE. Cither fit drills 

or in patches. 
It is also necessary lor drawing weeds, 
stones, together in a heap prior to 
removal. The rake itself consists of a 
straight flat bar of iron from } inch to } 
inch wide, in' which teeth, resembling 


Practically, a couple of stakes and a 
piece of strong cord are all that are abso* 
iutely necessary for marking out a straight 
line between p.ny two points, but far less 
time is taken up in winding a Hoe round a 
frame which forms part of the garden reel 
than in turning and turning it round a stake 
a little thicker than one’s thumb. The 
shape shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion exhibit s a very common form of garden 
reel and line, but whatever the form may 
be the principle is alike in all. The reel 
consists of a central stake or pin of iron, 
sharpened to a point at the lower end, and 
so constructed above that an iron 
consisting of top* bottom, and two sides* 
revolves upon it easily* The pin pomes' 
through holes made four its reception In lb* 
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top i fid bottom piece of the frame. One 
$nd of the Line is secured to the pin or tied 
to one side of the frame, and then wound 
round the sides of the frame. The other end 

n of the line is tied to 
an eye projecting 
from another stake 
or pin, as shown in 
the illustration. 

If § Roixers, 

1 Garden. j 

The roller is a 
machine that is ab- 
solutely indispensa- 
ble in every garden, 
whether large or 

f !| small, being required 
If both for the lawn 
▼ and for garden paths, 
especially when 
gravelled. Ordi- 

OAXnEN LINE AND KEEL* «*>*«» 

are of two kinds, 
known as single cylinder and double 
cylinder rollers, so called because the 
cylinder of the former is one and the 

same piece of metal from side to side, 

whereas in the latter it is in two equal and 
similar parts. There is a third kind of 
toller, known as the water- ballast roller, 
which is so constructed that the interior 
can be filled with water, thus considerably 
increasing its weight when necessary, and 
giving the owner the advantage of using it 
either as a light or heavy instrument at 
pleasure. The best rollers of all kinds are 
made with balance handles— that is to say, 
there is a weight attached to the lower part 
of the framework and placed within the 
roller— and this weight being much greater 
than that of the handle and framework 


is stationary on the lawn or elsewhere, and 
in keeping it in this position when out of 
use and put away in the tool-house or 
wherever it may be kept 

Spade. 

This indispensable tool is a broad blade 
of plate iron, rectangular in form, attached 
to a handle of tough ash, the upper end 
of which is in the form of a D» or fitted 
with a transverse bar, like the head of a 
crutch. The D form is most convenient 
for digging. The lower part, or edge of 
the blade, should be of steel, and the 
upper part of the best scrap iron, well 
welded together. The blade is hollow at 
the top, for the reception of the lower end 
of the handle, and from it run in an up- 
ward direction two straps, one in front 
and the other l>ehind, which are fitted to 
the handle, and secured to it by rivets. 
The space between the front and back 
part of the blade is covered with a narrow 
iron plate, called the tread, which affords 
support to the foot of the operator when it 
is pressed on the blade in order to force 
it into the soil. The transverse bar of the 
D shaped hand{e is apt to split, as the 



GREEN** PATENT CARDEN ROLLER. 


attached to it taken together, always seeks grain runs transversely to its Jength. It 
the lowest point, and thus keeps the handle should therefore be strengthened by boring 
upright, a great advantage, both in placing a hole of small diameter through it, Into 
&e handle out of the way when the roller which is inserted a piece of km wfi% 
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riveted over a small plate at each end. 

I All the best spades 
are made in this 
way. There are 
many different va- 
rieties of spade for 
trenching ami dig- 
ging* distinguished 
by some slight 

peculiarity of con- 
struction ; but all 
of them are suffi- 
ciently similar to 
the type shown in 
the London Treaded 
Spade, in the ac- 
conqxinying illus- 
tration, to require 
no separate de- 

scription. The 
gardener’s spade is 
made with a broad 
straight edge, be- 
cause this form is 
better calculated to 
hold and lift masses 
of earth, and to 
penetrate equally all 

LONDON TREADED SPADE. over t ] ie bottom of 

the trench, than a pointed tool. Spades 
suitable for the gardener’s use are made 
in four sizes, numbered !, 2, 3, and 
4, proceeding from the smallest to the 
largest. Of these, Nos. 2 and 3 are useful 
sizes for amateurs. 

Syringe. 

It is impossible to manage a greenhouse 
without a syringe wherewith to sprinkle 
growing plants, vines, &c., with a refresh 
ing shower, and to inject into all parts of 
the house the water that is necessary to 
maintain a efficient degree of moisture 
wthin the structure. Syringes are also 
useful in the garden for throwing water 
overtrecs •» d shrubs for the purpose of 


washing and refreshing the foliage when 
garden hose or any other appliance that 
may be used for the purpose is not avail- 
able. They assume different forms, the 
cheapest and simplest being a zinc pipe, 
closed at one end with a perforated disc, 
and open at the other, into which a rod of 
wood, with a turned handle and a piece of 
felt or coarse woollen stuff wrapped round 
the opposite end, is introducer] to act as a 
piston to draw in the water through the 
holes in the closed end, and to drive it out 
when full by thrusting the rod into the pipe. 
A syringe of this kind has its merit in being 
cheap and serviceable, but it is inconvenient 
on account of the tendency of the water to 
reach the nands both from the outside and 
the inside of the Uil •*. This is obviated to 
a great extent by the use of a brass syringe, 
which, although the principle of action is 
precisely the same, is nevertheless more 
carefully constructed, being closed by a cap 
at both ends— that at the upper end con- 
sisting of a fine spout for the emission of 
water in one jet which diverges when it 
leaves the orifice, or of a rose for its wider 
dispersion. Instead of the thick wooden 
rod of the zinc syringe, a smaller metal rod 
is attached to a wooden handle, the rod 
passing through a bote in the cap at the 
lower end, and terminating within in a 
suitable piston. Syringes of this descrip- 
tion are made in various sizes, and supplied 
at prices varying from Is. to 19s. 

Trowel. 

This is a tool that no one can possibly do 
without, as it is frequently required both in 
planting and transplanting and in potting. 
It consists of a shovel-shaped blade, with 
the sides turned up, so as to better hold 
and retain anything that mi y be taken up 
in it. A bent neck, with a tang to it, is 
riveted to the top of the blade in the centre# 
the tang being inserted in « neatly turned 
handle, with a ring round the part at the 
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entrance of the tang to prevent splitting. 
Garden trowels, as shown in Fig. i, are 
classified as “ light,” “strong,” and “best,” 
and ore made in sizes of 5, 6, 7, and 8 



FIG. I.—CAKDEN TROWEL. 

inches in length. The fern trowel is 
longer than the ordinary garden trowel, and 
the blade is also curved from top to point, 
as shown in Fig. 2. They are made in one 
size only. In transplanting small seedling 
plants and cuttings the utility of the trowel 
is very great, for a hole may first be made 
in the soil with it for the reception of the 


FI<;. a.— PERN TROWEL. 

plant, and the plant may then be lifted 
bodily, with the soil about its roots undis- 
turbed, and gently deposited in the hole 
made for it. 

Turf Beat**. 

This consists of a flat piece of wood about 
from 9 to 12 inches square and 3 inches 
thick, with a handle fixed to the upper sur- 
face of the wood, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The handle must be 
tolerably long, and must be inclined to the 



block of wood at such a a angle that when 
raised and brought down on the turf, the 
tinder surface of the block may fall flat 
upon it The end of the handle should not 


be cut at an angle, but inserted just as It hi 
in a hole cut in the wood for t its recep* 

Turf Spade or Turfing Iron, 
Closely allied to the shovel in form, 
though it is used for a very different pur- 
pose, is the turf spade or turfing iron, 
illustrated in the accompanying engraving. 
a This implement, which is required 

J only by professional gardeners, 

I unless the garden or series of gar* 

jjft dens may be large enough to 

1/ bring it occasionally into requi* 

ji/ sit ion, either for cutting fresh turf 

or for removing the sward from 
if the surface already covered in 
■R order to remedy inequalities, is a 
heart-shaped steel 
blade, riveted to a 
bent shank termi- 
A nating in a socket for 

the reception of the 
M handle. It is thus 
MmaMilk ** orme ** that the blade 
Mimim m& y k® thrust under 
tl,e tur * a direction 
1 *""• t0 the surface 

without inconve- 
«i®nce. Turf is 
generally marked out 
>5^ mto rows x foot in 

tvkf spade or breadth, and the edges 

TURFING IRON. of ^ ^ ^ ** 

from end to end with a spade or any sharp 
instrument. The rows are divided in the 
same way into lengths of 3 feet. The 
turf spade is then passed under each 
length, and they are then soiled up for 
removal. When the removal of any in- 
equality of surface is the object in new, 
the turf need only be rolled or lifted back, 
so as to lay bare the spot torfir from which 
some soil is to be added or taken away, as 
the case may be. It is also useful for 
cutting turf ftom /pasture ground to be bud 
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by in heaps to rot, and thus form mould, ] 
although for this purpose turf may be cut 
well enough with a spade or shovel. The 
numbers, indicating sizes, and the prices 
of cast steel turfing irons are as follows : — 
No. o, 6s. 6d. ; I, 7s. 6d. ; 2, 8s. 6d. ; 
3, 9s. 6d. If handles are required, they 
are supplied at is. extra. 

Water-Pots. 

The principle of the water-pot is the 
same in every case, but the form of these 
appliances differ slightly one from another. 
They are made of tinplate and zinc, and 
unless lightness is a desideratum those of 
zinc are preferable, Ijecause they are more 
durable than those of tinplate, though they 



usual way ; B, a pot of the same construe- 
dotted line ab, it is manifest that the water 
will continue to run out through the upper 
extremity of the spout until no water 
remains in the vessel except a little below 
the dotted line ar, which cannot well 
escape through the spout. In the “ Pax- 
ton ” pot the handies, as may be seen, are 
in one piece, and run in one direction 
from front to back. This arrangement is 
obviously more convenient for carrying by 
hand, when the position of the hands in 
carrying a pail of water or two pails is 
considered. Watering-pots are made in 
seven sizes, numbered respectively from o 
to 6. Those that are [minted red are 
always cheaper than those that are [minted 
green, because red paint is cheaper than 
green paint. Red watering-pots range in 
price, according to size, from is. 2d. to 
5s. 9d., and green watering -j>ots from is. 
6d. to 6s. 6d. 44 Paxton ” watering-pots 

are sold at prices ranging from 3s, 3d. to 
9s. , according to size. Water-pots of gal- 
vanised iron, with brass screw rose, are 
now supplied at about the same prices, and 
are recommended as lieing stronger and far 
more durable. 


are heavier to carry. Zinc pots are gene- 
rally sold un painted, but those of tinplate 
are supplied in two colours, red and green, 
the rod being the cheaper. The body of 
the water-pot is cylindrical in form, with a 
flat bottom, with three bosses or feet of 
metal attached to the larger and better 
kinds to keep the bottom from touching 
the ground when out of use, and partly 1 
coveted with a crescent shaped, slightly 
domed top, the object of which is to pre- 
vent the escape the of water over the brim 
of the cylindrical body when tilted, as it 
would do if tl^ftt were no cover. Some of 
the different forms are shown at A, s, c, p, 
in Fig, 1, in which A represents the ordi- 
Pmy forioi, with the rose at t a ch e d in the 


Wooden Flower Sticks. 

Sticks should only be used when abso- 
lutely necessary, for they are not orna- 
mental. When needful, they should be 
concealed as much as possible and firmly 
fixed. Sticks painted green are the least 
conspicuous of those made by hand, but 
natural sticks cut from the hedges are 
more desirable. The following are the 
approximate rates at which made sticks are 
supplied per too according to length : — 


1 foot 


Plain. Painted. 
s. d, s. d. 

*6 » 6 

90 30 

3<>4« 

3 6 4 6 

4 * $ * 


3* foot 

4* n 
5 tt 


Plain .Painted. 
1. d, », d. 

It it 

7696 
8 6 to 6 


MANURES AND MANURING. 


Let us now glance briefly at the manure and manner of manuring 
necessary for garden ground, as well as its collection and the a sources 
whence it is obtained. 


Manure. 

Collecting and preparing manure, and 
transporting it where it is wanted, ore 
operations that should l>e attended to 
when other operations l.ecome impossible. 
The waste, not only of liquid, but solid 
manure, in this country, is enormous. 
Everything that has ever been endowed 
with life, and all the excreta proceeding 
from them, are available for manure. 
Their nature, qualities, influence, and 
the mode of their application, may be 
endlessly varied ; but all alike possess a 
power of enriching the earth. The hard 
texture of bone or wood fibre may render 
it desirable to subject them to chemical 
action, or the influence of fire, to render 
them more speedily available to the wants 
of plants ; but these hard substances 
possess the elements of plant - food in 
common with the soft constituents of 
plants and animals. The influence of 
sulphuric acid upon Ixmes is well known. 
When fire is used to break down or soften 
woody fibre, it should be applied so as to 
char, and not to burn it. Charring is 
effected by covering the heap of wood to 
be operated upon with turf or earth, so as 
almost entirely to exclude the air, and thus 
insure slow combustion. Almost any 
vegetable refuse, including roots of 
weeds, can be charred; and this char- 
coal, saturated with urine, is one of the 
best fertilisers. It may be usefully drilled 
in with seeds, in a dry state. The scour- ! 
uigs of ditches, scrapings of roads, decayed 
short grass and weeds, half-rotten leaves, 
soot, and every bit of solid manure that 
can be got, should collected and 
thoroughly mixed together. The excreta 
of most animals are too rank and strong 
lor fiower-garden purposes, applied in a 


pure state; by mixing, however, with 
the various substances named above, the 
bulk of the manure may be quadrupled ; 
it will l>e sooner available, and much more 
valuable. There are many very useful 
fertilisers now supplied for garden and 
greenhouse use, and among these With’s 
“ Improved Universal Carbon Manure,” 
to be obtained from the Hereford Society 
for Aiding the Industrious, Bath Street, 
Hereford, and Jensen’s “Norwegian Fish 
Potash Manure ” appears to be the most 
valuable. 

Manures and Manuring.— In dressing 
garden-ground, stick to the contents of the 
muck -heap, and do not rely too much on 
the efficacy of artificial manures. The 
muck-heap, composed of turf - parings, 
charred rubbish and clearings of the gar- 
den, the contents of the closet deoderised 
for transit, by the addition of a little dried 
earth, and saturated by the slops of the 
house, which will consist largely of urine, 
rich in nitrogen and alkaline salts, will 
form a compost which puts heart into the 
land, as bread and beef sustains and put# 
muscle into a man ; while artificial manures 
are to the land as stimulants or tonics to 
the human being, useful for a season, but 
imparting no lasting and enduring benefit, 
and incapable of rendering fit to keep up a 
sustained effort over a considerable period 
of time. Artificial manures, useful as they 
may be for the crop that immediately fol- 
lows on their introduction, are soon ex* 
hausted, and leave no traces of their in- 
fluence if not constantly renewed. To do 
this is simply to throw away a great deal 
of money that might otherwge remain in 
the gardener’s pocket. He will find the 
contents of his muck -heap, if properly pre- 
pared, far cheaper to himself mod tot mam 
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Ixsneficial to the land, for its influence is 
imparted by degrees and not immediately 
and at ctae time, as time is taken in its 
complete dissolution after its committal to 
the ground, and in its dissolution it adds 
to the hurnuSi or vegetable mould, which 
forms so essential a part of fertile soils, and 
supplies, or is the means of supplying, all 
growing plants with the food that is so 
absolutely necessary to their growth and 
well-being. This is just the reason why 
leaf-mould enters so largely into the com- 
position of compost for potting. 

The compost of the muck -heap should 
have reached a sufficient stage of decom- 
position before it is mingled with the soil. 
To effect this it is desirable that it should 
be frequently dug over. In the suburbs 
of large towns, where ground is valu- | 
able and space limited, it often happens j 
that kitchen gardens are severely over- 
tasked, though a prevailing notion that 
high tillage and abundant manuring make 
up for extent of room. This is true to a 
certain extent; but it has its limits, for in- 
stances are not wanting to show that serious 
and vexatious results are traceable to this 
cause. The ground gets filled with insects, 
undecomposed manure is worked into the 
soil after each crop — it is trenched in, dug 
in, or laid on the surface as mulch some- 
times ; all manner of undecomposed rub- 
bish and garden refuse is trenched 3 or 
4 fleet deep. The result is obvious ; for 
where there is decomposition, or putrid 
fermentation takes place, many agencies 
are attracted thither to hasten the work ; j 
insects are bred in vast numbers, club and 
canker become prevalent, and good gar- 
dening becomes impossible. The remedy 
for this state of things is either a copious 
manuring with unslaked lime, burning the 
soil, or the substitution of new soil, if the 
suri&ce-parings of a pasture are conveniently 
obtainable. But prevention is always better 
taan cure. Manure should be thoroughly 


decomposed or rotted, so that it is not 
likely to breed insects; and before it is 
applied to the ground, it should be well in- 
corporated with an equal quantity of loamy 
soil. Where ground is heavily worked— 
as, for instance, where a spring crop of 
lettuces, an autumn crop of potatoes, and 
a winter crop of greens have been obtained 
from the same piece of ground — manure 
alone will not supply the whole of the loss, 
but the addition of new' soil may do so. 
Another mode of prevention is to adopt a 
well-defined system of rotation : such mea- 
sures will keep the ground in good heart; 
but this must be considered under its own 
heading. 

Composts. 

The successful flower grower should 
always have at band - 

1. All the leaves which can be got 
together, except those in the shrubberies, 
which should be dug in. 

2. A heap of clean road-grit. 

3. A heap of sand, silver or river. 

4. A good stack of turfs cut from some 
pasture, three inches or less in thickness. 

5. A heap of cow-dung. 

6. A heap of stable-dung, which U most 
suitable for the present purpose when 
taken from an old hotl»ed. 

7. A stack of turfy peat from a common. 

8. All the waste of the garden should 
also t)c placed where it may rot, for it is a 
capital dressing ; because, when once fairly 
rotted into mould, it is next in value to 
pure leaf-mould. 

We hear and read a great deal of all 
manner of exciting composts, such as guano, 
nUht-soil, bullock's blood, offal of the 
slaughterhouse, sugar-bakers' scum, and 
various other not very nice material 5 but 
all this resolves itself into the single fact 
that all animal matter, as well as animal 
dung, enriches the ground — bone-dust, 
shavings of horn and hoofs, among the 
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rest. There is an uncertainty about the 
strength of all these materials which 
renders them unsuited for delicate and 
valuable plants, although, for farming oper- 
ations and coarse-vegetable growing, they 
are valuable. A collection of florists’ 
flowers cannot l>e played with, and their 
existence would be often placed in jeopardy 
by exciting composts, of which the strength 
is not easily ascertained ; whereas all those 
materials which w r e have recommended are 
known. Beyond these we may mention 
rabbit, sheep, and even poultry droppings, 
which may be obtained for the purpose of 
using as liquid manure after being 
thoroughly decomposed ; such liquid 
manure being made by -stirring a pound 
of rotted poultry dung, or half a peck of 
rabbit-, sheep-, or cow dung, in eighteen 
gallons of water for two or three days, and, 
when settled, it is fit for use. 

Harvesting of Soils and Composts. 

The first and most important kind of 
manure comes from the farmyard. This 
in its fresh state, consists of the refuse of 
straw, of green vegetable matter, anti the 
excreta of domestic animals. Horse dung 
varies in its composition according to the 
food of the animal ; it is most valuable 
when they are fed upon grain, being then 
firm in consistence and rich in phosphates. 
Sheep Utter is a very active manure, and 
rich in sulphur and nitrogen ; for if a slip 
of white paper, previously dipped in a 
solution of lead, be exposed to the fumes 
of fresh sheep dung, the paper will lie 
blackened ; a sure test of the presence of 
sulphur. 

Cow litter is cooler, and less rich in 
nitrogenous or azotised matter; but it is 
rich in salts of potash and soda, and thus 
better adapted for delicate and deep-rooted 
plants* Swine’s dung is still less azotised 
and mote watery, and full of vegetable 
matter; but the most important of all 


manures is the urine from the stables and 
drainings of the dung-heap, which is 
wasted daily to an enormous extent 
“ The urine of carnivorous animals,” says 
the authority we have already quoted, “is 
rich in the principles urea and uric add. 
In herbivora, hippuric acid takes its place ; 
but in all cases it is rich in nitrogen, and, 
when allowed to putrefy, ammonia is 
evolved. Urine is thus one of the most 
important constituents of farmyard 
manure. ” 

Composition of Soils. 

There are some five or six well-as- 
certained varieties of soil, characterised 
according to the preponderating propor- 
tions of silica, lime, clay, vegetable mould, 
marl, or loam, which they contain. 

(rf) Sandy soils contain 80 per cent., 
or thereabouts, of silica— that is, of the 
crumbling M**; of granite or sandstone 
rock. 

(/>) Calcareous soils contain upwards of 
20 per cent, oi lime in their composition. 

(c) Clay soils contain 50 per cent, of stiff 
unctuous clay. 

(d) Peaty soils 01 vegetable mould, the 
richest of all garden soils, contains from 
5 to 12 per cent, ol humus- -that is, de- 
composed vegetable *md animal matter. 

(<r) Marly soil is the Mris of limestone 
rock, decomposed and reduced to a paste. 
It contains from 5 to 20 per cent, of car- 
bonate of lime. 

(/) Loamy soil is soil in which the pro- 
portion of clay varies from 20 to 25 per 
cent. ; sand, and various kinds of alluvium, 
making up the remainder. 

Cow-dung. 

Charred cow-dung is an excellent manure 
for almost all purposes, and by charring It* 
it is fit for immediate use. Take some bid 
wood and build a cone two or three feet 
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high ; then procure some green cow-dung, 
and cover the cone nine inches thick ; let 
it drain for a day or two ; cover it with 
weeds or rubbish, and set fire to the wood, 
regulating the draught so as to prevent the 
fire burning too fiercely ; and by the time 
the wood is consumed, you will have a fine 
crust of charred cow-dung. This mix, when 
broken up, with composts, A few pieces 
of it at the bottom of the pots in which 
calceolarias, pelargoniums, cinerarias, or 
pines or vines are grown, will be found a 
most excellent manure. 

Guano. 

This, which is nothing more than the 
droppings of sea-birds, dried and pulverised 
by the heat of the sun, is an important 
manure, which is collected in small islands 
on the coast of Peru and some other parts 
of the world, and imported in large quan- 
tities into the United Kingdom. Its weight 
j>er bushel is about 70 lb. j if heavier than 
this, the additional weight per bushel would 
tend to show that^t has been subjected to 
adulteration. By analysis it has l>een found 
that very nearly one-half consists of organic 
matter, of which about a fifth part is 
ammonia; about a fourth part of the 
entire mass is calcic phosphate, and of the re- 
maining fourth alxnit two-fifths are alkaline 
salts, a considerable part of which is phos- 
phoric acid. There is no doubt that guano 
affords a valuable manure, useful for all 
purposes in the garden. It is very similar 
in its constituents, and the relative quantities 
of each that it contains, to farm-yard 
manure, but being more highly concentrated 
and therefore less in bulk, and differing 
from the latter in being dry instead of wet, 
it is more handy for use in small gardens, 
and tbereforg demands the attention of all 
wffepae gardening is restricted to space and 
Operations that are alike limited in cha- 
ractes. 


Lime. 

This is one of the most important manures 
that wc possess. In trenching new ground 
that it is sought to bring into cultivation 
by deep digging, it should in many cases 
l>e accompanied by the incorporation of 
lime with thesoil, which sweetens, quickens* 
and enriches it. 

Action of Lime.— The action of lime is 
chemical and not mechanical. u Lime, 
employed as a manure/* says Scoffem, 

“ performs three well-marked functions at 
least, perhaps more : in all it is a powerful 
ameliorator of soils, and under two series of 
conditions it should be used in different 
forms. New- burned caustic lime is a 
powerfully corrosive laxly ; when brought 
into contact with animal and vegetable 
tissues, it rapidly disorganises them. Even 
if the tissues l>e living, still the quicklime 
will effect their disorganisation. Hence 
arise the following deductions, When we 
have to deal with a rank new soil, teeming 
with noxious seeds, and with seeds ready 
to spring itfto life on the first opportunity,, 
or when the object is to convert hard* 
animal tissues, such as horn or kelp, or 
even softer ones, as dippings of woollen' 
cloth, into a useful manure, unslaked lime 
is employed. On the other hand, when* 
the object in adding lime to the soil is to 1 
supply the calcareous clement as a mechani- 
cal means of ameliorating the texture of the ' 
soil, and a physiological means of supplying . 
food to certain crops, and where there are 
no weeds nor noxious germs to destroy,, 
nor organic tissues to decompose, then the 
employment of lime should be in the mild t 
or slaked state/* In both its forms, there- 
fore, lime is a powerful agent in the im- 
provement of soils, especially those in which * 
clay and peat exist to any extent. 

Benefits of lime. - It is not possible to * 
lay down any precise rule for the applica 
tion of lime as a manure, and the quantity * 
to be used must depend chiefly on the soL 
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Itself and Its special character. When 
ground is first taken into cultivation it may 
be applied in considerable quantities, but 
on land that has been already utilised for 
the production of crops it must not be used 
so freely. On clay lands a plentiful ad- 
mixture is beneficial, and on soils on which 
much vegetable matter is dug in it is equally 
serviceable* On light lands it must be 
used but moderately, and even then it is 
better to mix it with soil, turf in course of 
disintegration, Stc., so as to form a com- 
post. "1 he effect of lime is not immediately 
apparent, but shows itself the second or 
even third year after application. This, of 
course, does not apply to its use for the 
destruction of worms, slugs, grubs, <&c., 
which promptly feel and acknowledge the 
application of caustic lime and lime just 
slaked. Stiff and heavy lands are lightened 


and mellowed by its presence* and the 
crops that are yielded by land judiciously 
limed are heavier, better, and earlier than 
those which it produced before liming* 

Liquid Manure Tank. 

In anticipation of a hot, dry summer# 
every garden should be provided with a 
liquid manure tank, and this may be easily 
and inexpensively made of an old tar- 
barrel either standing on the surface or 
sunk into the ground. The barrel should 
be filled about one-third with well-rotted 
cow dung and two-thirds pond or rain 
water, and occasionally stirred. As the 
liquid is used up, more water may be 
placed upon the sediment, which, as it 
becomes exhausted, can be replenished 
from the cow-yard and the stable-drain. 


We are now brought to the fifth portion of this Section, in which a few 
necessary remarks are made with reference to the various modes of pro- 
pagating plants and training and pruning fruit-trees, lastly we are led 
to consider— 


Germination. 

In a state of nature all plants are propa- 
gated from seed, and the multifarious forms | 
of the seeda and envelopes with which 
they are provided form one of the many 
interesting subjects of investigation to the 
lover of nature. For the present purpose I 
it is sufficient to state that most seeds are * 
covered with a hard shell or envelope, 
which protects them from external injury, 
and that within the envelope lies the 
embryo plant. All seeds in this latent 
state contain an organ, or germ, which, 
under favourable circumstances, shoots up- 
wards, and becomes the stem pf the plant ; 
another, called the Radicle, which seeks 
: it a piece in the soil, and becomes the root ; 
mad the seed-lobes, which yield nourish- 


ment to the young plant in its first stage o 
growth. 

Moisture, heat, and air are necessary 
conditions for the development of all' 
seeds; and most of them require, in addi- 
tion, concealment from the light These 
conditions are found in the open texture of 
well-pulverised garden soil, through which 
water percolates freely, and air fellows, 
each yielding their quota of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon, in a gaseous state, for the 
support of the plant. The great majority 
of plants cultivated in gardens are obtained 
by sowing the seeds in beds suited to their 
constitution, to be afterwards planted out 
where they are to grow anil ripen their 
fruits, or seeds, or leaves. Leaves are the 
first outward sign of germination, and 
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throughout its existence, next to the roots, 
the most important organ of a plant. The 
seed-leaves, as the buds which first appear 
above the ground arc termed, are of vital 
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importance to the plant, and if destroyed 
prematurely, the young plant rarely re- 
covers ; therefore, the leaves of all young 
seedlings require protection from insects, 
worms, and slugs, their most dangerous 
enemies, as well as from severe weather. 

Germination, then, is the natural process 
by which the embryo of the seed placed in 
favourable circumstances— that is to say, 
surrounded by moisture and heat and 
shrouded in darkness— throws off its shell 
or covering, and in course of time becomes 
a vegetable, resembling that from which 
the seed was obtained. From the time 
that the acorn of the oak is placed in 
circumstances favourable to its germina- 
tion, it absorbs moisture, the cotyledon a 
(Pig- I) swells, the root or radicle B is 
elongated, and the shell or envelope c is 
broken. The root issues by the fissure, 
and directs itself downwards into the earth ; 
the plumule D erects itself, is disengaged 
from the shell* and becomes the stem, 
while the cotyledons furnish food to the 
young plant, *until the first leaves develop 
themselves and the spongioles of the roots 
are capable of receiving nourishment from 
tfce eartlu 


In plants with a soft covering, as the 
bean, the radicle A (Fig. 2) is directed to 
the outside of the seed ; it is the rudiment 
of the root, and this is the first part which 
develops itself in germinating. The 
plumule B, on the contrary, ascends to- 
wards the centre of the grain, and becomes 
the stem, while the two cotyledons c, c, 
remain in the soil tat ween the root and 
stem, yielding nourishment to the young 
plant until the root can perform that 
office. 

Natural Propagation. 

Speaking broadly and generally, natural 
propagation is effected by the development 
of a bud which proceeds from some portion 
* of the plant, cither root or stem as the 
case may l>e, that is below the surface of 
the ground, or from the stem proceeding 
from it at a point just above the surface. 
No matter what may he the mode of p 
pagalion that Nature selects, the offset, 
when ultimately separated from the parent 
plant, assumes a sqxirale existence, and 
] tacotncs an independent plant similar in 
every respect to that from which it sprang. 
Thus, the suckers thrown up from the root 
of a rose or any shrub that throws up 
| shoots of this kind from below ground, 
j when detached, with a portion of ttr — ‘ 
j will speedily form new and strong 
The rhizome of the primrose, 
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&c., may be removed from the parent 
plant, and will soon send forth roots under 
favourable circumstances, if it he , not 
already rooted before removal* and vheg 
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the new plant springing from the stole of 
the strawberry is once attached to the 
foil by roots of its own, the connecting 
link between parent and offspring may be 
cut away, rendering the latter dependent 
on itself for obtaining a supply of nourish- 
ment through its own roots. Every plant 
is provided by Nature with a suitable 
means of reproduction, whether by seed, 
or sucker, or stole, or rhizome. 

Propagation by natural methods, or 
methods that are adopted by, or arc in 
accordance with, Nature, are six in number, 
namely— ( i ) by seed ; (2) by germs or 
bulbs, or, in a more comprehensive term, 
by offsets ; (3) by slips ; (4) by division of 
the plant; (5) by runners; and (6) by 
suckers ; and under each method a special 
mode of treatment is not only desirable 
but necessary, thus : — 

1. In Propagation by Bead, it is requisite 
to use seed the vitality of which is unim- 
paired. Under certain circumstances the 
vitality of seed will endure for thousands 
of years, as is apparent from the so-called 
41 Mummy Wheat,*’ which was grown from 
a grain of wheat found in the swathings of 
a mummy of the body of an Egyptian that 
had been embalmed and shrouded in its 
cerements for burial perhaps four or five 
thousand years ago, or even longer. When 
placed in the soil this wheat corn germi- 
nated and reproduced itself in great abun. 
dance. The maintenance of vitality was 
due in this case to the exclusion of the 
external air and moisture. Generally 
speaking, seeds retain vitality for one or 
two years only under ordinary circum- 
stances, and from this we gather that— 

(a) It is better to sow seed saved during 
the previous season, or, at the utmost, not 
more than two seasons old ; and 
(£} If it be desired to preserve the 
vltldi tf of seed for a longer period t han 
tvo ^ris, it is necessary to keep it in air- 
tight receptacles, or, at least to exclude air 


from the receptacles in which they may be 
kept as far as it is possible to do so. 

In addition to age, due regard must be 
had to soil, season, and other circumstances. 
As a general rule, it may be laid down that 
seed should not l>e buried below the earth’s 
surface at a depth greater than its own 
thickness of diameter, though it may be 
safely assumed that the depth may be 
increased with perfect safety in the case of 
seeds of leguminous plants, which are 
large and bulky in comparison with the 
generality of seeds. Thus, the tiny seeds 
of the auricula should be sprinkled on the 
surface of the soil in which they are sown, 
dusted over with a little fine soil and Sand 
sprinkled on them by means of a tin pepper- 
Ikjx, a little moss being laid over them 
until they have germinated, in order to 
promote and preserve surface moisture. 
Larger seeds should be strewn on flattened 
surfaces prepared to receive them, and 
sprinkled over with a light covering of soil. 
Such seeds as onions, carrots, parsnips, 
&c. , should Ik* sown in drills made in the 
earth with the end or l>ack of the rake, and 
have the ridge that is thus thrown up 
drawn over them. Peas and beans may 
be set at a depth several times their thick- 
ness or diameter in a shallow trench made 
for their reception by the end of the blade 
of the hoe. The smaller the seed, the 
finer should be the soil in which it is 
| grown. The soil in which seed is sown 
! should be tolerably dry — dry enough to 
crumble lightly when worked with the 
hand, and not to clot together in a pasty 
mass. Therefore, dry weather should be 
chosen for seed sowing, and if seed can be 
sown just before a gentle shower, or when 
the weather bids fair to be showery, so 
much the better. Of course, there is a 
proper time for sowing for urery kind of 
seed, but this cannot be specified in a 
series of genera) instructions which apply 
equally to ail. Place or % 
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to say, wnetner in the open air or under j pieces, and each piece, which will be fota d 
protection — also forms an important factor j to consist of stem, leaves, and roots, wy_ 
with regard to time. be planted separately, and will soon font* 4 

2. In Propagation by Germs, Bulbs, or j young and vigorous plant. This mode of 
Offsets, all bulbiets, whether they proceed J propagation is resorted to in the case of ell 
from the stem of the plant or from the ! plants proceeding from rhizomes, as the 
parent bulb, immediately above the jiart J daisy, polyanthus, Solomon’s Seal, 1 

from which the fibrous root* emanate, in all herbaceous plants. Solomon’s Seal* 
should be placed in light soil, at a depth | for example, may be cut into pieces, 
equal to their ow n height below the j provided that each piece has an eye or 
surface, immediately after removal from j bud from which it may sprout upwards* 
the parent plant, otherwise they will dry ' and roots below. Herbaceous plants 
up under exposure to the air and lose ! should Ik: divided in the spring, when 
vitality, lty some a distinction is drawn ! growth is commencing. They will thr u 
between the terms bull's and offsets, the ; scpaiatc readily into portions, each rephle 
latter being applied to bulbiets thrown off: with buds for its upper growth, and ro. t s 
by the main bulb. But this is a nice ! for its growth below ground, 
distinction which is scarcely requisite. All j 5- In Propagation by Runners, all that 
bulbiets are of necessity offsets. ! hits to be done is to peg down the runner, 

3. In Propagation by Slip*, it must U* J or place a weight on it so as to prevent it 
explained that slips are young shoots which j from lx?ing moved by any cause, and to 
spring from the collar or upper portion of i give the young plant that issues from any 
the roots of herbaceous plants, as in the knot or division an opportunity of rooting 
auricula or chrysanthemum, or from shrub- itself in the soil. When sufficiently well 
like plants, as thyme anti sage. In some rooted, the young plant can be removed, 
plants the shoot or slip may be stripped This has been explainer! in shaking of 
away from the upper part of the stem, plants that propagate themselves by stoles 
When the lower part is sufficiently firm and or runners like the strawberry. 

ripe, the slip is stripped away from the parent 6. In Propagation by Suckers, which in 
plant in such a manner as to bring away a point of fact are underground runners, all 
heel or projecting piece of the old wood, that is necessary is to dig them up with 
whether stem or root. The edges of the care and to cut them away as near the 
heel should then l>e trimmed with a sharp ! parent plant as possible, so as to retain the 
knife, and inserted in suitable soil, and i roots which have issued from it between Its 
shaded until it has commenced to send out | point of issue from the main root* and that 
roots. When slips are taken from the j of its appearance above ground. All 
collar, they will often have roots already j suckers should be headed bock from one* 
sent forth, or exhibit the rudiments of : fourth to one-half their length to lessen 
roots. These will of course grow more the demand on the roots for nutriment, 
rapidly. Want of success in many cases immediately after separation from the 
may be traced to neglect in trimming the {wrent plant. It is of the utmost impor- 
Heel or base of the slip, as a callus is lance that this direction should be implicitly 
produced more quickly on a smooth surface observed, because, the more there is left 
than it is on a ragged one. of the plant left above ground the greater 

4* la Propagation by Divisions of the the demand on the roots below which have 
the original plant is broken up into to renew their hold on the soil* 
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Tuberous Plants, Propagation op. forth from the plant at the summit of the 


Bulbous-rooted plants may be propa- 
gated by seeds as well as by offsets 
In the form of bulblets or little bulbs, 
for the term is by no means to be 
restricted to tiny bulbs formed in the 
axils of the leaves of plants, as some are in- 
clined to think, and tuberous plants also 
are propagated by seeds as well as by means 
of their tubers. With such plants, how- 
ever, propagation by seed leads to the pro- 
duction of new varieties, white propagation 
by bulb of tuber must of necessity t>e 
resorted to in order to ensure the main- 
tenance of the same variety. Thus, new 
varieties of the potato are produced by 
hybridisation from seeds, but if any variety 
raised from seed exhibits qualities which 
render its preservation and propagation 
desirable, this must \ye effected by offsets 
from its tubers. The dahlia is a tnlrcrous 
plant, which is increased by offsets from 
tubers, or even by cuttings of sprouts from 
tubers, but new varieties must l>e raised 
from seed. Tubers, a term obtained from 
the Latin tuber, a hump or protulxrrance, 
from lumeo, I swell, are expansions of 
underground stems studde^ here and there 
with eyes or buds, and stored with starchy 
or feculent matter, which affords nourish- 
ment to the buds until their root growth is 
sufficiently progressed to admit of their 
deriving support direct from the soil. The 
turnip, parsnip, carrot, beetroot, and radish 
should be termed tuberoids rather than 
tuberous roots; they resemble genuine 
i many points, but they are not re- 
produced from offsets cut from them, but 
wholly from seed. 

Stole or Stolon. 

In come plants Nature has resorted to 
fftOjpagMion by means of a loose trailing 
branch or stem, called a sick or stolon, 
frem the Latin slob, a twig or shoot spring- 
ing trom the stock of a free, which is sent 


root, just where the leaves spring from the 
stem. This branch or stem proceeds from 
the original plant to some distance, and 
then takes root downwards and sends forth 
leaves upwards, frequently continuing its 
growth beyond the first attachment to the 
soil, and rooting at intervals, forming a 
new plant at each rooting. Plants that 
propagate themselves in this manner are 
called slohtniferous. The strawberry 
affords a familiar example which is known 
to every one, and another is found in the 
Trailing Saxifrage, Saxifrages sarmentosa, 
sometimes called “ Mother of Thousands.** 

Layering Plants. 

Propagation by layers consists in taking 
means to arrest the circulation of the sap 
on its return from the extremities to the 
roots. In this operation an upward slit is 
made half across a joint ; and when the 
part so cut is fixed in favourable soil a 
callus or callosity (from the Latin callus , 
hard, thick skin) is formed. This hardening 
of the surface arrests the sap, and after a 
brief period roots arc thrown out, and the 
branch Incomes an independent plant. 
This process is adopted with pinks, carna- 
tions, rases, and many other plants. It is, 
however, a very important operation in 
gardening, and should be neatly executed. 

In the case of roses and other shrubby 
plants, all that is required is to run the 
knife through a joint sufficiently so to 
make an opening or crack near it, and 
| plant it three inches below the surface of 
I the soil, securing it there with a peg, 
pressing the soil firmly round it, but leav- 
ing that part of the branch above the soil 
as erect as possible. The toots will soon 
form, when it may be separated from the 
parent tree and planted out. m 

Layering Shrubs and Trees. 

With regard to the proper season for 
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layering plants, Loudon tells us that “ in 
genexal the operation of layering in trees 
and shrubs is commenced before the ascent 
of the sap or delayed till the sap is fully 
up, and hence the two seasons are early in 
spring or at midsummer.*’ This is applic- 
able rather to ir es and hard- wooded plants 
which are propagated by layering rather 
than to carnations and pinks, which ate 
layered after the plants have done bloom- 
ing — that is to say, from the middle of July 
to the middle of August. Ivy, jasmine, 
the wistaria, and many other plants of the 
kind, may be propagated by layers if 
necessary, though the last-named two send 
out suckers. Ivy will take root readily if 
merely pegged down, but it will root even 
more quickly if a notch or slit be made at 
the joint in which the trailing stem is 
brought into contact with or buried under 
the surface of the soil. Jasmine should Ixr 
cut partly through a joint when laid down 
for propagation. The wound intercepts 
the flow of the sap backwards to the root, 
and the accumulation of the sap at the 
callus that is formed tends to promote the 
formation of roots. This, as it has been 
said already, is the main principle of propa- 
gation by layers. 

Budding, or Shield Grafting. 

General Characters. — Grafts of this 
description present the following charac- 
ters : they consist in raising an eye or bud 
with a piece of the bark and wood, and 
transferring it to another part of the same 
plant, or any other plant of the same 
species. Budding is chiefly employed on 
young shoots or trees from one to five 
years old, which tear a thin, tender, and 
smooth bark. The term “ shield-graft- 
ing” is applied to it from the shield-like 
form of the^base of the bud, as shown 
at a in Fig. 1, which is inserted into the 
cleft cut for its recept ion in the bark of the 


Conditions. — The necessary conditions 
are, that the operation takes place whet 
trees are in full growth, when the bark ot 
the subject can be easily detached from the 
liber i ami it may be performed generally 
from May to August. The buds adapted 
for the operation should present well- 
constituted eyes or gem nice at the axil of 
the leaf : if they are not sufficiently so, it 
is possible to prepare them by pinching 
the herbaceous extremity of the bud, thus 
producing a reflux of the sap towards the 
base ; and in about twelve days* time the 
eyes will have become sufficiently de- 
veloped ; then detach the bud from the 
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bui>; u. mm inserted in stock and 

BOUND ON. 


parent tree. Suppress all leave#, only 
reserving a very small portion of the 
petiole, or leaf stalk, as at c in Fig. 2* 
Removal of Bud and Insertion in Stock. 

-Having fixed upon the intended stock 
and bud, take a sharp budding-knife, and 
with a dean cut remove the bud from it* 
branch, with about a quarter of an inch of 
the bark above and below ; remove all the 
wood without disturbing the inner bark of 
the eye ; for it is in this liber, or inner 
bark, that the vitality fie#. Now make a 
cross-cut in the bark of the intended stock, 
and also a vertical one, J # and shape the 
upper part of the shield or bud, a, so as tt* 
fit it exactly. Having fitted the parts 
correctly, raise the bark of the stock gently 
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with the budding-knife, and insert the attaching it by a strong cord to the stem of 
bud ; afterwards bandage lightly above the stock above and below the junction* as 
and below the eye, bringing the lips of the in the engraving, and tying the shoot of 
bark of the stock together again over the the young scion firmly to the stake above* 


bud by means of the ligature, in such protecting it by a 
manner that no opening remains between liandage of hay or 
them, and, aliove all, taking care that the other sulwtance, to 
base of the eye is in free contact with the prevent the liark Iteing 
Imrk of the stock. injured. 

Loosening of Ligature.— Some weeks Nature of Shoots, 
after, if the ligatures seem to be loo tight —The shoots selected 
after swelling, they may be untied, and for budding or graft- 
replaced with smaller pressure. ing, whether for fruit- 

Budding in May— Cutting Scion.— or rose-trees, should 
When the operation takes place in May, 1*? firm and well- 
thc scion will develop itself as soon as the ripened : watery 
suture is completed. In order to provide shoots, or watery buds, 
for this, cut the head of the stock down to are valueless. l*V>r 
within on inch of the point of junction grafting, the branches 
immediately after the operation. should be of the pre- 

Buddlng in August — Treatment. — ceding year, well 
When the operation takes place in August, ripened under an 
the head is never cut till the following August sun, — aotih l t 
spring, when the scion logins to grow, as French fruit ista 
If the same practice as in earlier budding say. 
were followed, the consequence would l»e state of Stock. 



FIG. 3.— MODS OF SUP- 
PORTING GROWING 
SCION BY STARE. 


that the bud would develop itself before 
winter; and, having no lime to ripen its 
new wood, it would perish, or at least suffer 
greatly. When the buds begin to grow. 



FIG. a. —OPERATION OF BUDDING. 

they require to be protected from strong 
winds ; otherwise they would be detached 
from the stem. This is done by driving a 
fttfee* a (Fig. 3 ) firmly into the ground, 


The stock should be in a state of vegetation 
slightly in advance of the graft ; otherwise 
the flow of the sap is insufficient to supply 
the wants of the scion. In order to provide 
for this, the graft may be removed from the 
parent branch a little before the operation, 
and buried under a north wall until it is 
wanted ; there it remains stationary, while 
the stock is advancing to maturity. 

Appliances for Grafting and 
• Budding. 

In gardening nomenclature, the term 
“ stock ” or u subject ’* is applied to the 
tree on which the operation, is performed ; 
that of “graft,** and sometimes “ scion,’* 
to the portion of the branch which is 
implanted on it. The implements neces- 
sary for the operation are — a handsaw, 
I sometimes made witii a folding blade, the 
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peculiarity ot which is that the blade of operation. When the stem or branch 
should be thin at the back, with very open of a tree is cut across transversely, it ex- 
teeth ; a grafting knife, with a chisel and hibits a central mass of woody fibre within, 
mallet bevelled on both sides, used where surrounded externally by a ring-like cover* 
the graft is too large to be cut by the ing or coating, which we term the bark, 
knife ; and a supply of small quoins, or With regard to the woody portion in the 
wedges of hard wood, to keep the slit open very centre is the pith or medulla, which 
while the graft is preparing. The grafting is supposed to possess the function of 
knife is furnished with a smooth spatula, of nourishing the buds until they are suffi* 
hard wood or bone, at its lower end. A ciently advanced in growth to obtain 
bundle of course hemp, or worsted thread, nourishment for themselves. From the 
or of willow liark which has been soft* .ed pith the medullary rays extend themselves 
and rendered pliable by lieing soaked in through the woody fibre from centre to 
water, and some composition which shall circumference, acting, according to I)r. 
protect the graft from the atmosphere and Lindley, “ as braces to the woody and 
from rain, are also necessary, and these variform tissue of the wood,” and convey* 
complete the appliances necessary in graft- ing “ secreted matter horizontally from the 
ing. With regard to grafting w ax, as these bark to the heart wood.” These rays con- 
compositions are generally called, there are nect the pith and the bark, and form the 
various preparations sold in the shops, medium of intercommunication between 
some of which are composed of ingredients the pith within and the buds without, 
that are kept secret ; but many good gar- Broadly speaking, the sap ascends in 
deners are contented to use well-tempered spring from the roots through the woody 
clay — that is, clay of which the silicious or fibre that is covered by the bark $ in 
calcareous particles have !>cen washed out, autumn, having liecn matured in the 
and pure clay only left. French gardeners leaves, it descends once again to the 
use a paste composed of 38 parts black roots through the bark, or passes hori- 
pitch, 28 parts Burgundy pitch, 16 parts zontally into the stem, 
yellow wax, 14 parts tallow, and 14 Bark : Its Tissues. — The bark may lie 
parts yellow ochre. This mixture is applied at anytime separated in a mass from the 
in a hot liquid state, but not so hot as to woody stem, but this may be done more 
affect the tissues of the trees ; it is laid readily in spring or autumn, when the sap 
over the graft in coatings by means of is ascending or descending. Looking at 
a brush, until sufficiently thick for the it casually, it appears 10 be a coating of 
purpose. homogeneous substance, rough and hard 

without when exposed to the air, and 
First Principles op Grafting and smooth and moist within at its contact 
Budding* with the woody stem. The coating, how* 

Structure of Branch. — Before any one ever, which we call the bark, is corn- 
can hope to attain success in the opera* i posed of tissues of widely different natures, 
tkms known as grafting ami budding, j and is composed of different layers, each 
it Is necessary that he should have ajof which possesses its especial function, 
clear conception of the structure of the > First comes the epidermis, corresponding 
part that is operated on, and of the fune- j with the outer or scarf skin of the human 
tkms of the various parts of which the j body, often called the epidermis also 
scion are composed at the ppuy^-^toch is perishable and renewable* The 
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removal of this bark is in no way injurious 
to the tree, and often it wilt split as the 
tree increases in size, and come away 
itself. Next to this outer coating is the 
true bark, consisting of two layers known 
respectively as the 44 outer ” and “ inner ” 
\ayers. Within this is another bark, called 
the liber % or inner bark, composed of 
bundles of woody fibre. In the lime or 
»inden*tree this liber is present in con- 
siderable quantities, and supplies the 
material for mats which we call bast, and 
useful for tying up plants. Within this 
third bark, intervening between it and 
the woody stem, is another layer of muci- 
laginous, viscid matter, called the cam- 
bium, more abundant and more active in 
•spring than at any other time. It is un- 
certain whether this belongs properly to 
the stem or the bark. It is certain, how- 
ever, that it is a connecting link between 
them, that l>oth bark and stem arc in- 
creased from it, anil that it plays a most 
important part in the plant as a living, 
organised structure. 

Cambium. — To all appearance the cam- 
bium is the chief means by which the 
growth and increase of t^e tree is main- 
tained, the organ from which the growth 
and increase of the tree proceeds. In 
grafting and budding , it is absolutely 
necessary that contact be effected betioecn 
the cambium of the stork amt the cambium 
of the scion. If this be secured, the well- 
being and junction cf scion to stock is 
certain; if not, the graft will fail. Hence 
it appears how necessary it is that this 
should be known to and recognised and 
understood by those who attempt grafting 
And budding. It is to insure a good con- 
tact between the cambium of the hark that 
i the bud and the cambium of the 
stock that the old wood taken away with 
the bud is removed before the latter is 
applied to the stock, and it is because the 
ocmtact of cambium of scion and stock is 


rendered more complete in budding than 
it is in grafting that the former operation 
is performed more frequently with success 
by amateurs than the latter. 

Gardening ingenuity has invented many 
kinds of grafting, but it will be sufficient, 
in separate articles to follow, to describe 
a few only of these processes, in order to 
explain their principle. The first thing to 
be done is to select a suitable stock, whose 
height will 1>e according to the purpose for 
which it is intended, and also a graft, 
which should be from an early branch of 
the previous year's wood which has ripened 
under an August sun, so that the wood has 
l>een thoroughly constituted before the 
early frosts sets in. It should also lie 
selected so that the graft is in the same 
state of vegetation with the intended stock. 
Where the texture of the wood is less 
advanced in the graft than in the stock, 
the latter intercepts the descent of the 
pulpy sap, and forms the bulging on the 
stem which is observable on many trees 
that have Ireen subjected to the process 
of grafting. When the case is reversed, 
the swelling occurs in the* branch above 
the graft ; for the principle of the union is 
that the pulp from the scion descends to 
the point of junction, where, being shut in 
by the ball of grafting wax, which sur- 
rounds it, and thereby secluded from the 
light and air, it forms woody fibre in place 
of the roots which it would have formed in 
the soil ; in the meanwhile, the sap from 
the stock rises into the graft, where it is 
elaborated into pulp by the action of the 
leaves, and returns again, but in a more 
consistent state. It is necessary, there- 
fore, where the graft selected is in a more 
advanced state of vegetation, to detach it 
from the parent stem, and buiy it in the 
ground, under a north wall, qntil both are 
in a similar state: in this position the 
graft will remain stationary while the 
stock is Advancing. 



CLEFT OR TONGUE GRAFTING. 


Cleft or Tongue Grafting. Finally, bind the whole, and cover it 
In this mode of grafting, the crown of the over » from the summit of the stock to 
stock is cut across, and a longitudinal wedge- the bottom of the cleft, with clay or 
shaped slit, c, as in Fig. t, is made about ! grafting paste. 


4 inches long, according to the size and 



size and j When two grafts are inserted m the 
stock, and they both take, it is ncces- 
g jQ fh sary to suppress the least vigorous as 

|1 I soon as the wound is completely 

If I closed, especially in the case of stan- 

1 I jl third trees ; otherwise the head gets 

Jr f| formed of two parts completely 

I , 1 estranged from each other. During 

wrTgr the first twelve days after the opera- 
ill M tion, protect the head from the action 
S' of the air and the heat of the sun liy 

m lH some kind of shade. A square piece 
ft Iff F °f paj>er, twisted into the shape of a 

I III bag, such as grocers use for small 

Jj j§M K,c " *• quantities of sugar, answers very well 
f for this purpose, protecting it at the 

same time from the attacks of insects* 
1 . I HHj \ When the grafts, whether double or 
single, begin to grow, protect the 

cleft graft- * u;;ul frum l>cin K disturb! by the 
rapt in i left wind, or by birds lighting on it, by 
r;--X‘ N<i attaching it to some fixed object. A 


vigour of the intended graft ; this deft is 


'j attaching it to some fixed object. A 
perch formed of an osier rod, 
having lioth ends tied firmly to the stock, 


kept open by a wooden wedge until the and having the young shoot attached to 
scion is prepared. The scion is then it, as in Fig. 3 , will serve lx>th purposes, 
selected, having a bud, A, at its summit ; When the young scion begins to grow, 
and the lower part of it is shaped with the it is necessary to suppress all buds which 
knife so as to fit the slit in the stock. The develop themselves on the stem tjelow it, 
double-tongued graft only differs from the j beginning at the base, and advancing pro- 
first in having two grafts in place of one, gressively towards the young scion, but in 
as in Fig. 2 ; and it is preferable, when such a manner as not to destroy those near 
the size of the stock permits of its use ; the j to it until it has thrown out branches an 
wound heals more quickly, and the chances inch and a half or two .inches long# This 
of success are greater than in the single holds good for all kinds of grafting* 
graft. In placing the graft, it is to l* 

observed that the top, whether single or ^ LlT DRAFTING, 

double, should incline slightly inwards, as In place of the vertical cut through the 
at e ; thus leaving the lower extremity whole of the stem, in this process a triangu* 
slightly projecting, as at F, in order that lar cut is made in the side of the stock, as 
the latter bark of the graft and stock may in the accompanying illustration j the lower 
bo in direct contact with each other, end of the graft is then cut so as to fit 
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exactly into the gap made, &o that the 
inner berk, or liber, meets in contact at all 
points ; this done, it is covered with clay 
or grafting paste, and bound up until 
amalgamation takes place. 


Process of Pruning. 

Tools Required. — The instruments re- 
quired in pruning are a hand saw, a 
pruning knife, a chisel and a mallet 
For garden trees the knife is the 
j most important ; it should be strong 
and of the best steel, with a con- 
siderable curve, so as to 
take a good hold of the 
wood. 

Operation, bow per* 
formed.— The way in 
which to perform the 
operation requires atten 
tion. The amputation 
should t>e made as near 
-as possible to the bud, 
* but without touching it ; 
•lit grafting, the cut should begin on 
the opposite side, and on a level with its lower 
part, made at an angle of 45°, and terminate 
just above the bud, as at *4n Fig. 1 a, which 
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FIG. 1A.— RIGHT AND WRONG MODES OF 

FRUN1NG. 

show* the right mode of cutting a branch 
in pruning, and which, with the accompany- 
ing illustrations at B, c\ and P, is repro- 
duced from Du Rieuirs work on the culture 
of fadt-ttecs. When cut as at a, the ampu- 
tation is ma^c at close as possible to the 


bud, but not so near as to injure it The 
pruning knife is placed exactly opposite the 
bud, and cut in a slanting direction up- 
wards, in the line ab , coming out a little 
above the bud. By this means the bud 
remains uninjured, and more readily bursts 
into growth when the time comes. In B, 
the branch is cut in the lineal too far from 
the bud, and the consequence is that the 
wood dies down to the line c , and the dead 
stump has to be cut away the following 
year. In c, the cut ab is too slanting, and 
commenced too far down the stem on the 
side opposite the bud, and the consequence 
is that the bud is weakened and its growth 
rendered less vigorous. 

If it is necessary to cut away a branch 
altogether, a small portion of it should be 
left on the stem, as at a in p, and the cut 
should be a smooth one, slightly bevelled, 
presenting the smallest possible extent of 
wounded surface, when the healing of the 
wound will be quicker than it would have 
been had the cut been made nearer the 
stem. If amputation of a larger branch is 
made with the saw, the cut should be made 
smooth with the knife or chisel, and covered 
with grafting paste. 

Formation of Head in Standard.— The 
first object in pruning a standard tree is the 
formation of its head. The first pruning 
must take place at the end of the first 



STANDARD. 

season after grafting, when the scion has 
made its growth, as represented in a* 
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and when two shoots have sprung from the 
graft To form a full round head, the two 
shoots should be pruned into a, a. The 
year after, the tree will present the appear- 
ance represented in Fig. 3 : or, if three 
shoots have been left the first year, and the 
whole three headed in, in the following 
year they will appear as in Fig. 4, each 
shoot having thrown out two new branches. 



FIG. 3.— SECOND WAR'S PRUNING OF STANDARD 
WITH TWO SHOOTS. 

The one tree now presents a head of six, 
and the other four shoots. At the end of 
second year lx>th are lol>e headed l>ack, the 
one to the shape indicated by the crossing 
lines a, a, a , a, the other as nearly as 
possible to the same distance from the 
graft. 

Another year’s growth will, in each in- 
stance, double the number of main shoots, 
which will now be eight and t welve respec- 
tively. If a greater number of shoots appear, 
or if any of them seem badly placed, their 
growth should be prevented by pinching 
off the tops when young, and pruning them 
dean off when the tree has shed its leaves. 
TOk time fee winter pruning is between 
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November and February, before the sap 
begins to stir. Those trees which have 
produced twelve shoots should lie pruned 
exactly like those with eight, to form a 
compact head, When the standard tree 
has acquired eight or twelve main branches, 
as the case may be, by these various 
primings, it has attained its full formation, 
as represented in Fig. 5, where the eight 
branches have assumed a circular, cup-like 
form. For a few years the growth of these 
eight branches should Iw carefully watched, 
and each kept as nearly as j Possible in an 
equally vigorous state. Should any of 
them take the lead of the others, so as to 



FIC. 4. — SECOND YEAR'S PRUNING Of STANDARD 
WITH THHF.F. SHOOTS. 

threaten the symmetry of the tree, its ex- 
tremity should tie nipped off in such a 
manner as to check its growth, and at the 
winter pruning it should be shortened in 
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considerably. All shoots from the stem 
below the grafts should l>e rubbed off as 
soon as they appear. 

When the standard tree has reached its 



bearing stale, the object of the primer 
is the production of fruit, which is best 
attained by giving a round and cup like 
form to the tree. If the branches are too 
rigorously shortened, strong useless wood 
will be produced, without fruiting spurs. 
If the branches are well placed, let them 
have their free course, and they will throw 
out bearing spurs to the extremity of 
the branches. Little more need be said 
on the subject, except that all unproduc- 
tive wood, crowded sprays, and decayed 
branches, that cross each oilier, should be 
ait out, the tree kept open in the centre, 
and the open cuptike form rigorously 


maintained. These remarks apply chiefly 
to apples, pears, and other trees which 
bear their fruit on spurs. These spurs will 
in time become long and scrubby, with 
many branches, as in Fig. 6 , in which a 
pur is shown which has grown beyond 
due limits; No fruit spur should be 
allowed to grow beyond 2 inches in length, 
and to bring back the spur in Fig. 6 to its 
proper position, cut away neatly the upper 
shoot at A y when the small buds </, d, will 
push out and form blossom buds the follow* 
ing year. 

Breaking Young Shoots. —When a tree 
is very vigorous, the buds will break 
strongly and run into wood too strong to 
form blossom buds. The remedy in this 
case is to break the young shoot near the 
third bud from the main branch, leaving 
the broken part hanging down. The time 
for this operation is al»out the middle of 
March. The broken part, while it droops, 
nevertheless draws up a portion of the 
wood sap. The following winter, when 
the buds are turned into blossom buds and 
become fruitful, the hanging shoot should 



FKU1T SPUR TOO LONG AMD WITH 
TOO MAN V BRANCHES. 

lie neatly pruned away, when a fruitful 
bearing spur will be formed. Rut this 
brings us to the consideration of pinching 
and twisting shoots for the production of 
fruit spurs, for which see Pinching, 
tumak and Modi of. 
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Pruning Trees. 

The principles of physiology, as relating 
to trees generally, are applied to the 
pruning of fruit-trees, with the following 
results : — 

1. It imposes on the tree a form in 
keeping with the place it is intended to 
occupy. 

2. It leads to the principal branches of 
the tree being furnished with fruiting 
branches in all its extent. 

3. It renders the fructification more 
equal, by suppressing sujjerabundant flower 
buds, and encouraging new ones for the 
following year. 

4. It determines the production of larger 
fruit, and of better quality, by regulating 
the supply of nourishment to the fruit - 
1 tearing branches. 

In fruit-trees in a state of nature the sap 
is distributed equally, because the tree 
follows its natural tendency, which is to 
develop perpendicular branches; and as 
the tendency of the sap is to ascend to the 
loftier branches, the ramifications of the 
base of the stem come to languish, and 
finally dry up altogether into hard wood ; 
it is, therefore, indispensable to the pro- 
duction of fruit to overcome this natural 
tendency of the sap. Ia»t us imagine an 
espalier-trained tree in which the equilibrium 
of vegetation is broken. We know that 
the sap is attracted by the leaves, and that 
by suppressing a sufficient numl>er of the 
leaf buds upon the branches, growing with 
superfluous vigour, the sap flowing into 
them will be diminished, and an increased , 
quantity will fall to the weaker branches, 
whose leaves are kept untouched ; therefore j 
suppress, as early as possible, all useless j 
buds on ttrong branches, and retain them j 
as long as possible on weak ones. 

The sap a $s with greatest force upon 
the shoots thrown out by vertical branches; 
weak branches Will be assisted, therefore, 
by being placed in a vertical position, and 


strong ones repressed by being trained 
horizon (ally, or by having their extremities 
arched downwards. 

In removing the leaves from a strong 
shoot, in order to restore the balance to a 
weak one, it is necessary to remcmlxtr that 
without a due proportion of leaves to 
j attract and elalxmite the sap, the branch 
will jx’rish ; the leaves removed, therefore, 
must lie sufficient to restore the equilibrium, 
and no more ; and they must lie removed 
in such a manner as to preserve the petiole, 
or leaf stalk, on the branch. 

Fruit has the projierty of attracting sap, 
and elal>orating it for its increase ; and it 
follows that a superabundance of sap will 
be drawn to the stronger branches. Ixjuvc 
all the fruit possible on the strong, and 
suppress them upon the weaker branches. 

A solution of sulphate of iron, in the 
projKirtion of one grain to a pint of water, 
applied after sunset to the green leaves and 
leaf buds of weak branches, is rapidly 
absorbed by the leaves, and powerfully 
stimulates their action upon the ascending 
root sap of fruit-trees. 

By detaching weak branches from the 
wall or esj>alier to which they are fixed, 
they receive an increased amount of light 
and air on lxith sides. As light is the chief 
agent employed in the elaboration of the 
sap, its energy will thus be largely in- 
creased. But this must not be done until 
the end of May, when any danger from 
frosts may lie* considered as jjast. The 
same result is obtained by covering the 
stronger branches from the light. 

The sap develops itself much more 
vigorously under short pruning than under 
long branches. If, then, it is desired to 
obtain wmxl branches, prune short ; when 
the tranches are vigorous they develop few 
flower buds. On the contrary, if it is 
desired to develop fruit-bearing brandies, 
prune long ; the less vigorous branches de- 
velop abundance of flower Iwds. Another 
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application of this principle, to re-establish 
the vigour of a tree exhausted by heavy 
crop, is to prune it short the following 
year. This may appear to be a contra- 1 
diction of a maxim previously laid down, 
to prune short an over-vigorous branch and , 
leave the weak ones long. The con- 
tradiction is only apjmrent : the one applies 
to a whole tree, which is to he treated 
alike in all its parts ; the other to a tree 
whose equilibrium is to be restored — the 
one to the production of wood, the other 
of fruit. 

The tendency of sap to flow to the ex- 
tremity of the branch leads to a more 
vigorous development of the terminal bud 
than of the lateral buds ; accordingly, 
where it is desired to obtain an elongation 
of the branch, it is necessary to prune Ixick 
to a vigorous wood bud, and to leave none 
lnsyond it which can interfere with the 
action of the sap. 

The more the sap is retarded in its circu- 
lation, the smaller is the force with which 
it acts in developing branches, and the 
greater in action in producing fiotver buds . 
Trees only lxfgin to develop flower buds 
when they have reached some maturity, 
for it is necessary for 'the production of 
flower Inals that the sap should have at- 
tained some consistency, and circulate 
slowly. This ekdxmition is assisted by the 
extended course it has to run in the length- 
ened branches ; it is also assisted by broken 
and interrupted lines. This well-known 
principle has been taken advantage of to 
check the sap by pinching and torsion, 
and even partially breaking over- vigorous 
branches. These mutilations have been 
found to diminish the vigour of the shoots 
and branches, by forcing the sap into new 
branches while the older branches are 
*Wborating their fruit buds. 

Winter Pruning. 

The process of pruning fruit drees is per- 


formed at two seasons — winter and summer. 
Winter pruning should be performed while 
vegetation is entirely at rest — the period 
which follows the severest frosts, and which 
precedes the first movement of vegetation — 
that is to say, the end of February or t be 
very beginning of March in ordinary years. 
If trees are pruned before the strong frosts 
of winter set in, the cut part is exposed to 
the influence of the severe weather lor/g 
Indore the first movement of the sap takes 
place which is so necessary to cicatrize the 
wound, and the terminal bud is conse- 
quently often destroyed. Equally trouble- 
some are the wounds made during frosts : 
the frozen wood is cut with difficulty ; 
sometimes the cut is ragged, and they do 
not heal ; mortality attacks the bud, and 
it disappears. To prune after vegetation 
has commenced, except where summer 
pruning is to be pursued, is not to l>e 
thought of; therefore, let it he done in 
February, if the frost has disappeared, 
more especially for the peach, whose buds, 
placed at the Imse of last year’s shoots, arc 
particularly exjKtsed to the action of the 
ascending sap. Summer pruning .will be 
best treated of under the particular species, 
each of which require to tx» attended to at 
different periods. 

Standard Form for Fruit-Trees. 

This form is l>est adapted for orchards 
and for fruit-trees in isolated positions, 
hedges, &c., in which fruit-trees ought to 
be found far more frequently than they 
are, and doubtless would be if the eighth 
commandment were more generally re- 
spected, and the law of trespass more 
rigidly enforced. The standard form of 
! growth, which is the most natural form, is 
| too well known to need further explana- 
tion, and the process of pruning necessary 
to control and induos this growth in its 
best form has been explained to Proem 
of Pruning) wbjsh see. 
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Treks, Training on Cordon System. 

Cordon SyBtem for Fruit-trees. —This 
system of growing and training trees on 
supports is applicable to the apple in open 
ground, and to pears, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, plums, and cherries on walls or 
wires. When a tree is said to be trained 
on the cordon system, it means that its 
growth is restricted to the stem only and 
the fruit spurs which issue from it, or U 
two branches, which leave the stem at a 
short distance above the ground, and arc 
trained in directly opposite directions or in 
parallel lines. The cordon assumes three 
directions — the horizontal, the vertical or 
upright cordon, and the oblique cordon, 
which is mostly grown at an inclination 
of 45 0 to the ground level. When a wall is 
covered with cordon trees, the trees are 


most generally adopted is that of the hori- 
zontal cordon, in which it is used as an 
edging for larders, being grown about Id 
inches from the artificial edging of the 
border or piece of ground, Strawberries, 
however, may line the edge, and the apples 
be put a little further hack. Posts must be 
set in the ground at either end of the line 
that the cordon is to take, and intermediate 
posts set between them at the distance of 
| about 12 feet apart from post to jioat. Gal* 

; vanised iron wire is then strained from end 
| post to end post -as shown in Fig. I, which 
| show s the appearance of the tree in winter — 
and supported by or fastened to the inter- 
mediate posts. 

Espalier Training. 

Fruit-trees of almost all kinds— cspeci- 
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planted about 18 inches apart, and the ally apples, pears, &c. —may tie trained on 
stems are trained in parallel lines. By a the espalier system— that is to say, on a row 
judicious system of pruning, based on the of vertical stakes — or on trellis. In some 
mode already described under ** Pruning,” situations this kind of training is not only 
the growth of lateral branches is prevented, extremely neat, but possesses peculiar 
and the formation of fruit spurs promoted, advantages. The trees are more fully 
The utility of this mode of training rests ! exposed to the influence of light and air, 
oft the fact that the wall is more quickly j and in small gardens it is useful on account 
covered by the growth of many trees than j cf the little space which the trees occupy, 
by that of one, and that the fruit -produc- j and because they will liear fruit earlier 
ing power of a tree is concentrated and ; than when left as standards. The training 
focussed as it were far more effectually in j of espalier is very simple. When the trees 
a small tree than in a large one. are young, one sh<x»t must lie trained per* v 

Gordon System, HorlaontaJ, for Apples, pendicutarly and two others horizontally, 
—It has been said that the apple is the j one on each side ; the two last must not lie 
only kind of fruit-tree that is grown as shortened, but the perpendicular shoot is 
a cordon in |he open, and that the form to be shortened in the following year to 
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fa 


tnree good buds ; two of which are to form 
new side branches, and the other a leader 
as before, and so on every year, till the 
trees have attained the desired size : from 
6 inches to 9 inches is al>out the proper 
distance between the horizontal branches. 
Trellises arc Ixst made of wood (iron 
causes canker in the trees), and young 
larch —the thinnings of the plantation— 
is the best worn! for the purpose. 

The espalier system is one of the best 
that can Ini adopted for gooseberries, 
because the fruit on trees grown in this 
manner is better ex]x>sed to the influences 
of light and air than when grown on 
bushes, and can be manipulated and 
thinned all the more easily by picking 
in a green state. The mode of training 
is very easy but somewhat different to that 
adopted in the case of fruit trees. Rough 
stakes are driven into the ground at the 
distance of about 3 inches or 4 inches apart, 
and connected at top with a capping of the 
same. Two lateral branches are then led 
from the main stem, ope in one direction, 
and the other in the opposite direction. 
From these laterals, which should be close 
to the groiu.d, branche| are led upwards 
vertically, a branch on each stake. Goose- 
berries and currants, trained on this prin- 
ciple, should lx* planted about 4 feet to 5 
feet apart, and lateral boughs first trained 
along the bottom in each direction, from j 
which vertical boughs should l>c carried up j 
the stakes from the laterals. Far finer 
fruit can be produced in this manner than 
on the bush system, and it is a more handy 
way of bordering pieces of garden ground 
than by apple and pear-trees. 

Fan or Palmktte Training. 

This system of training is the form most 
mmonly exhibited on garden walls, on 
wires strained on posts, and on rows of 
stakes in the same straight line, usually 
spoken of in tins country as espaliers, 


although this term is applied by the 
French to trees trained on any plain sur- 
face, whether it be solid, as in the case ot 
the wail, or a skeleton surface only, as with 
strained wires and stakes in rows. After 
the pyramid form, there is no better mode 
of training apples in gardens, as the apple- 
tree is usually impatient ot training against 
a wall. The stakes, whether rough from 
the coppice or hedgerow, with the bark on, 
or of timber 1 inch square, well planed up 
| and painted, are driven into the ground at 
equal distances, and capped or not at 



PIG. I. — PA1.METTE OR FAN BEFORE COM- 
MENCEMENT Or TRAINING. 

pleasure by a horizontal rail at the top to 
steady them. The tree is planted in the 
centre of the space allotted to it, and it is 
then trained in the way about to be de- 
scribed, so that lateral branches may be 
induced to run at regular intervals in hori- 
zontal lines at right angles to the stem* 
The same style of horizontal training is 
often adapted for pear-trees on walls and 
on the sides of buildings. 

In the Palmette or Fan system, what- 
ever may be the direction that the branches 
are ultimately compelled to assume* the 
system ot training to be carried out ip the 
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infancy of the tree, so to speak, is the 
same. The tree is subjected to this train* 
ing when it has attained a central stem 
and two lateral branches, as in Fig. i. In 
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the autumn or winter pruning of the follow- 
ing year, the two side branches are trained 
horizontally, as in Fig. 2, and pruned hack 
to about two-thirds of their length, with a 
bud immediately below the cut. The stem 
itseh is pruned back to about 18 inches 
above the side branches, taking care that 
there are three buds immediately below the 
cut — one on each side, well placed, and a 
third in front to continue the stem. With 
the fall ot the leaf in the following year the 
tree will be as represented in Fig. 3, with 
two horizontal shoots, a central stem, anti 
two other untrained side shoots. When 
the pruning season arrives, the same pro- 
cess of cutting back takes place, each of 
the new side shoots being cut back to two- 
thirds of its length, the two lower branches 
to two-thirds of the year’s growth, and the 
stem to within 18 inches of the second pair 
o! laterals, leaving three well-placed buds 
immediately below, as before, to continue 
a third pair of side branches and the stem. 
It will be seen at once that this is the 
treatment required to induce the horizontal 
growth for apples and pears for walls and 
espaliers, as shown in Fig. 4, while Fig. 2 
represents the commencement of a tree 
trained on the fan system, with this ex- j 
ceptioa, that* the lowermost branches on 
each side should have a direction slightly j 
inclined to the stem, and not perfectly 


Training on Fan System for 
Peaches, &c. 

Enough has been said in the direct iont 
given elsewhere for the pruning and training 
of pears and apples to guide the gardenei 
in work of this kind when carried out on 
other kinds of fruit-trees, but it will 1ms 
necessary to make a few brief remarks on 
the treatment required by trees that bear 
stone fruit and not pip fruit, as apple-trees 
and pear-trees do. Peaches and nectarines, 
to be brought to perfection in this country 
in the open air, require walls with a south 
cm aspect, or south with a slight turn east 
or west. The trees that l>ear them are 
obtained by budding on a plum stock, that 
of the muscle plum being the most suitable 
for the purpose. They may l»c trained in 
the fan or inclined cordon form, but the 
main branches must l>e disposed in such a 
manner and at such a distance apart as to 
leave room for lateral shoots to in? laid in 
on each side of the main branch, because 
it is on the new or young wood that the 
fruit is produced, and not on permanent 
fruit spurs as in the pear anrl apple. Thus, 
although the branches of a trained pear or 
apple need not be more than 12 inch© 



apart, the branches of a peach or nectarine 
must be from 20 to 24 inches apart in 
order to give room for laying in the lateral 
bruit-bearing shoots that proceed from the 
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main or wood branch. For the same 
reason, although pears in the oblique 
cordon form may be planted 16 inches 
apart, so that their branches when inclined 



FIG. 4.** ‘PRUNING OF PALMBTTE IN SECOND 
YEAR. 


are about 12 inches apart, yet the trees in 
a row of oblique cordon peaches must be 
planted from 24 to 30 inches apart in order 
that there may be an interval of from 20 to 


and at the third pruning the main stem 
is again cut back in order to allow the 
lowest branches, A, A, to gain in size 
i and strength and to develop lateral 
j shoots. It is not till the fourth year that 
| the branches B, B, are allowed to grow. 
In the fifth year the upper branches, c, c, 
are developed from buds left below the point 
at which the stem has been last cut, and at 
the end of the summer the growth of the 
tree is as shown in the illustration 
herewith. In the meantime, the side 
| branches and the lateral fruit-bearing 

in order to secure the proper extension of 
both. In the peach and nectarine the 
fruit branches — they can scarcely be termed 
spurs — are new every year ; that is to say, 
the branches which have borne blossom 


24 inches lietween them when inclined. 1 and fruit one year, and will bear no more. 
That there may be no misconception of must be replaced the next year by fresh 
that which has just been said, the accom- j branches from new buds at the base of the 
panying illustration will give a rough ; shoot. 

idea of the training of the peach j All that has been said above with refer- 
and nectarine in fan form, the tree j cnee to the peach and nectarine applies 
being represented in the form that it j equally well to the apricot, which is also 
assumes in the fifth year of its training and budded on a plum slock. It requires a 
the sixth year of its growth 
after planting, for peaches 
and nectarines should not 
be pruned during the first 
year of their growth. At 
the end of the first year the 
tree should be cut back to 
about 1 8 inches, or even 
less, from the ground, in 
such a way os to leave three 
buds on the stem— two on 
opposite sides of the stem, 
about 12 inches above the 
ground level, and one in 
front : from the side buds 



the blanches a, a, are obtained, while the warm and sheltered situation, and in this 
front bud affords the continuation of the country must be grown against a watt 
stem. The second year the new shoots whose aspect may be towards any point of 
that spring from the three buds must be the compass between south and earn of 
mi bach about a third of their length, south and west 
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6 * 

In this, the sixth and last portion of this Section, are included a few 
operations and instructions is Gardening that could not well be placed in 
any of the preceding parts. Prominence here must be assigned to 


Gardening for Smoky Cities and 
Large Towns. 

It is well known to every one that 
smoke, is very prejudicial to vegetable 
life. Without taking into consideration 
the deadly effects arising from the diffusion 
of smoke generated in certain factories — 
more especially chemical works — which is 
fatal in proportion to the nature of the 
substances employed, and from which the 
smoke is evolved, it is sufficient for the 
gardener to have to combat smoke arising 
from ordinary coal-furnaces and the thou- 
sands of chimneys for domestic use which 
surmount our crowded dwellings. Smoke 
of this sort is generally considered to con- 
sist of two parts — gaseous exhalations and 
certain minute particles of carbonaceous 
matter called soot. Both these constituents 
are capable of producing more or less injury 
to the bark, leaves, and blossoms of what- 
ever trees, shrubs, and plants are brought 
into contact with them. Soot, applied as 
a manure to the soil, is a decided fertiliser, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to call 
it a stimulant to vegetation ; but this is a 
very different application of soot from that 
with which vegetation is treated, when it 
is found struggling for existence against 
the dense masses of soot which arc emitted 
from the chimneys of our populous cities 
and large towns. The gaseous vapours 
charged with soot form a black gummy 
coating over the stems and leaves, which 
prevents the respiratory organs of plants 
from pHbrming their proper functions for 
the support of life. Of course it would be 
as useless as it would be foolish, under 
such unfavourable circumstances, to attempt 
the cultivation of all sorts of shrubs and 
plants indiscriminately ; but it should be a 
matter of thankfulness that some sorts will 


grow, and that experience has pointed out 
those which will flourish and do best. It 
is necessary, therefore, to know what trees, 
plants, and flowers flourish best ; and such 
knowledge, to l>egin with, will lie the 
means of saving much trouble, disappoint- 
ment, and expense. 

Some persons, perhajw, may imagine 
that outdoor gardening under such adverse 
circumstances can hardly repay the trouble 
that must l>e bestowed ujxm it, and that 
the subject loses its interest because there 
are not many persons who have much 
opportunity or convenience for availing 
themselves of it, so small a space in 
general being alloted in most cities and 
large towns to each house beyond the plot 
of ground which it actually stands upon. 
But why should even the smallest court- 
yard not be turned to the liest account ? 
Why should any open space be deprived of 
a green tree, a few shrubs and plants and 
flowers, to ornament it ? Why should the 
back drawing-room, as is so often the cose 
even in good houses, have nothing belter 
to look out upon than bare walls and a 
dirty pavement? It should lie observed 
that turf grows well under the influence of 
smoke, that trellis-work will hide any un- 
sightly object, and the large quick -growing 
Irish Ivy ( Htdera Canaricttsis ) will soon 
cover a wall ; a light verandah, also, at 
the drawing-room windows may be made 
available for creepers. The common nas- 
turtium will do well, and so will the 
different varieties of tropeeolum, also Tro. 
ptfolum Canaricnus ; but care must be 
taken that they do not suffer from drought, 
for drought in a smoky atmosphere is far 
more injurious to plants than it is where 
the air is clear and pure. 

The following list will he found to ixm* 
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tain most of the trees, shrubs, herbaceous 
plants, and annuals, at present introduced 
into this country, which are not so sus- 
ceptible of the injurious influences of a 
vitiated atmosphere as many others, and 
which are consequently suitable for our 
cities and large towns : — 


Acer pseudo-plxtxnus, or Sycamore. 

fl rubrum, or Swamp Maple. 
Achillea lingulata. 

Aucuba japonica. 

JBaculua hlppocaatanum, or Horse Chestnut. 
Ageratum. 

Alyssum. 

Ampelopaia hederacea, or Virginian Creeper. 
Amygdalua communis, or Sweet Almond. 
Antirrhinum, or Snapdragon. 

Ariatotelia Macqui. 

Artemisia abrotunum, or Southernwood. 

Aater, varieties of. 

Betula alba, or Common White Birch. 
Bignonia radicana. 

Calceolarias. 

Car nations. 

Chrysanthemum, all varieties of. 

Clamatia flamula. 

„ montana. 

„ vitalba, or Traveller's Joy. 

Cornua maacula, or Cornel. 

,, sanguines. 

Cratttgus oxycantha, or Common Hawthorn, 
and varieties. 

Crocus. 


Cytisua laburnum, or Common laburnum. 

„ alpinus, or Scotch Laburnum. 

Dahlia ikc0 ^ &r ^ Ull, or Common Broom. 

Daialea. 

Daphne Meaereum. 

Dracocephalum. 

Bnonymua Europmus, or Spindle Tree. 
Bpilooium anguatifolium, or Willow Herb. 
Pagua aylvatica, or Common Beech. 

Foxglove. 

Praxlnua, or Ash, all varieties of. 

Qenista or Sweet Almond. 

Carman Stocks, 

Qtadiolua. 

Heartsease. 

Hedera Helix, or Common Ivy, and varieties. 
Hallaborua niger, or Christmas Rose* 
Hollyhocks. 

Hypericum calycinum.or St. John's Wort, huge 
variety. 

Hypericum datum 

Ilex aquifolium, or Holly, and varieties. 

Jasminum, officinale, or Common Jasmine. 

Tug Ians regia, or Walnut. 

Lavender. 

Lily of the Valley. 

Lycium Barbarum, or Box Thorn. 

Magnolia grandifiora. 

„ conapicua. 

,, glauca. 

ffahoota aquifolia, or prickly -leaved Barbary or 


Mespilua German ica, or Common Medlar. 
Mignonette. 

Mimulus. 

Norua nigra, or Common Black Mulberry. 
Negundo fraxinifoliure, or Ash-leaved Maple, 
Phuadelphua grandiflorua, or Syringe. 
Phillyrea. all varieties. 

Phlomis fruticosa, or Jerusalem Sage. 

Phloxes, all hardy pieties. 

Pinks. 

Polyanthus. 

Populua fasti grata, or Lombardy Poplars. 

,, nigra, or Black Poplar. 

Pyrus aucuparia, or Mountain Ash. 

Rnamnue alaternus, or Buckthorn. 
Rhododendron ponticum. 

Rhus typhina, or Fever Sumach. 

„ cotinus, or Wild Olive. 

Robinia pseud-acacia, or Common Acacia. 
Rockets. 

Rosea— Maiden’s Blush* 

„ Provence. 

„ Rose de Meaux. 

Rubus, or Bramble, varieties of. 

Salix, or Willow, varieties of. 

Sambucua nigra, or Elder. 

Santolina chamas-cypariaaus, or Ground Cy- 
press. 

Scarlet geraniums. 

Snowdrop. 

Sophora Japonica. 

Spartium junceum, or Spanish Broom. 
Staphylea trifolia, or Bladder Nut. 

,, pinnata* 

Sunflower. 

Sweetwiliiama. 

Symphoricarpos racemosua. 

Syringa, all varieties. 

Taxua baccata, or Common Yew. 

,, fastigiata. 

Thuja occidentalia, or American Arbor Vitas, 

.. orientalia, or Chinese Arbor Vitae. 
Tulips, all aorta. 

Ulmua, or Elm, all sorts. 

Verbenas, varieties. 

Viburnum opulua, or Guelder Rose. 

Vinca major, or Periwinkle. 

Virginian Stock. 

Wallflowers. 

Wistaria sinensis. 

And most of the common hardy annuals. 


The above list is sufficient for every 
purpose of ornament and brightness of 
appearance. In so long a list it must be 
obvious that some things will do better 
than others ; but all are worth planting, 
as all have been known to live in a smoky 
atmosphere. Of trees, the plane, which 
sheds its bark annually, and the poplar in 
Its different varieties, are decidedly the 
best where the air is most charged with 
soot. 

Besides chrysanthemums, a very fair 
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display may be obtained throughout the 
year of other hardy flowers which will 
thrive in London smoke, and may be 
grown with success in most of the squares 
and small gardens in large cities and 
towns. As a winter flower, the Christmas 
rose (Helleboms niger ) does very well. 
Snowdrops, too, bloom very freely. Next 
comes the crocus and tulips, of different 
colours: these do remarkably well, and if 
planted in October, in beds or good -sized 
patches, will, in March or April, make 
quite a show, and form a pleasing mixture 
with the common primrose. 

In the middle of February sow round 
the crocuses a good quantity of Virginian 
stock, purple and white alternately ; the 
leaf of the crocus shelters the young stock 
from the frost and cold March winds; and 
when the crocus has done blooming, either 
cut the leaves off or twist them round, and 
give them a tie to allow the Virginian stock 
fair play. This comes in succession to the 
crocus, and when sown in large patches in 
beds has a very pretty effect. The gladiolus 
is a very excellent bulb for town borders, 
if planted in March in a strong room, leaf- 
mould, and rotten dung, and plenty of 
water when the hot weather sets in. The 
daffodil and narcissus do very well. Next 
come the white candytuft and the yellow 
alyssum, which bloom at the same time. 
These strike from cuttings in the summer, 
and keep in a cold frame all the winter. 
Next comes the Iris Germanua and the 
rocket. Daisies and heartsease do well, 
and flower a long time. The calceolaria | 
does exceedingly well, and flowers all the , 
summer. Cuttings of these should be put 
in a cold frame in October, and merely 
require the frost to be kept from them. 
Peg them down like verbenas, instead of 
stopping th?m. Intermediate stocks do 
very well, and flower all the summer : 
sow these in September, under a hand- 
glass. When old enough, prick out 


three or four plants in No. 48 pots, in a 
compost of loam and a little rotten dung, 
taking care that they do not get too much 
wet. In November put them in cold frames 
for the winter, never watering except they 
flag, and plant out in February, as they 
will bear a little frost. Scarlet geraniums 
do very well. The Ageratum Mexicanvm 
does very well. Cuttings planted in 
October will keep very well through 
the winter. Verbenas flower well all th« 
summer, but are difficult to keep through 
the winter, as they damp off in Dcccmbet 
and January for want of better air. The 
dark clove-carnation is very hardy and 
flowers beautifully. The sweetwilliam, 
lupinus, polyphyllus, sc&biosa, antirrhinum, 
polyanthus, foxglove, and lily of the valley 
do remarkably well. The fuchsia, if 
planted in a cold shady place in summer, 
flowers tolerably well, but must be attended 
to in watering, or the flower drops before 
opening. Plant them in leaf-mould, 
rotten dung, and yellow loam. If the 
weather is very hot and dry, cover the 
surface with a little rough rotten dung. 
The mimulus is a famous town flower, but 
requires plenty of water. Some of the 
hardy phloxes do pretty well. The double 
rocket flowers freely, and if the first bloom 
is taken off when faded, the plant will 
bloom again as freely as ever; but it re- 
quires a great deal of water. Nearly all 
the common hardy annuals may lie recom- 
mended, especially branching larkspur, the 
Phlox Drummondiiy lupinus, coreopsis, Ac. 
Balsams do very well if the seed is sown in 
a little hotbed. Have nothing to do with 
tender annuals : they are poor, sickly- 
looking plants for town gardening. The 
common pinks do exceedingly well. The 
willow-herb {Epi labium angustifalium) if 
a very showy common flower, and will 
grow anywhere. Mignonette does well. 
Sow it for early blooming in January, hi 
a little heat in 48-pots, in light mould to 
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turn out. There are numbers of herbaceous 
plants that do very well, such as the 
Michaelmas daisy {aster), double sun* 
flower, Achillea lingulata , Dracocephalum 
spedosum , sea-lavender (Slat ice lot i/alia), 
and all hardy plants of this class. The 
common English ferns thrive very well in 
shady parts, by watering every day in hot, 
dry weather. Plant them in leaf mould, 
loam, and common sand, and mix with 
them a few plants of }>eri winkle and som*-* 
rock-work ; but be careful not to disturb 
them while forking up the borders. Holly- 
hocks do very indifferently, and are not 
worth trying. Dahlias do exceedingly 
well if well supplied with water, and 
carefully thinned as they advance in size. 
They ought to be planted very early in the 
spring to get an early bloom ; as they are 
not required in September, the chrysan- 
themum taking their place. 

But few shrubs anti deciduous plants do 
any good. The lilac blooms very scantily, 
but does well for a screen, as it shows a 
little green in the summer. The Aucuba 
/aponica answers in sheltered places. The 
euonynvus does very well in smoke, and 
retains its foliage. The box, holly, and 
privet thrive for two or tht^e years ; rhodo- 
dendrons flower freely for a season, with 
plenty of water, all through the summer. 
The hibiscus rose, or Althaa frutex , grows 
and flowers remarkably well. The Daphne 
Mezereutn does well, and flowers freely, 
both white and pink. The dwarf roses, 
such as’ Rose de Meux, Cabbage, Provence, 
Maiden’s Blush, York and Lancaster, do 
tolerably well. 

As respects forest-trees nothing does 
so well as the oriental plane, in conse- 
quence of its shedding its hark every 
spring ; by so doing, it gets rid of the soot, 
which sticks to other trees like varnish, 
and which there is no getting off. Lime- 
trees do very badly ; but the elm and thorn 
tolerably well. The Lombardy poplar is a 


capital tree for London. Irish ivy does 
very well where you want to cover a wall. 
Turf stands smoke as well as anything, and 
when the situation is open, looks remark- 
ably well. 

Copious watering must be insisted on, and 
it must lie remembered that deep digging 
and plentiful manuring are not less essential 
in the sooty atmosphere of crowded towns. 
Every year the collected surface -soot should 
be buried by trenching about 18 inches 
deep, and a good dressing of manure be 
worked in to renovate the soil. 

How to make Hotbeds. 

There is no fixed rule as to the 
best time for making hotbeds: they 
may tie made, indeed, at any time of 
year, and for any purpose for which they 
may be required. For example, if it is 
desired to have cucumbers at Christmas, 
the bed must lie made early in Octolier ; if 
in January, early in Novemtier ; and so on 
in proportion, little less than three months 
l>eing required from the time of planting to 
the time of ripening fruit at this time of the 
year. It is immaterial what time of the 
year is chosen to commence cucumlier 
growing, the only difference being that in 
the spring and summer months the task is 
comparatively easy, requiring less labour 
and less material than in the winter. In 
the colder months the weather has to be 
battled with ; in the warmer months the 
weather in a great measure assists. Sup- 
posing it is desired to commence in 
October, let a quantity of stable dung be 
! got together, proportioned to the sire of 
the frame : two double loads for a three- 
light frame ore usually allowed for the 
body of the beds ; but it is as well to add 
an additional load, in which to start the 
plants. Having shaken it all together, laid 
it out for a week, and then turiied it over 
again, take ratiter less than one load and 
make a bed for a one-lu»ht frame* This 
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may tie put together roughly, as it is to grow, the shift itself being beneficial, 


mereiy to raise the plants in, and may be 
pulled to pieces when that is accomplished. 

The remainder of the dung should be 
turned over four or five times during a 
fortnight, and wetted, if dry. This pre- 
paration is most important ; the inex- 
perienced operator, unless he would run 
the risk of destroying his plants at the 
beginning, should follow it to the letter ; 
for, unless the material has taen well 
worked before the bed is made, it is apt to 
heat too violently, and bum the roots of 
the plants. In order to avoid this, it is ad- 
visable to use an equal quantity of leaves 
mixed with stable dung for the bed ; the 
leaves give a sweeter and more moderate, 
as well as more lasting heat. When the 
material is ready, measure the frame, 
length and breadth, and mark out the 
bed, allowing I foot or 18 inches more 
each way for the bed than the length and 
breadth of the frame. At each corner of 
the bed drive a stake firmly into the 
ground, and perfectly upright, to serve as 
a guide to build the bed by. Then pro- 
ceed to build up the bed, shaking up the 
dung well, and beating it down with a 
fork. The whole should be equally firm 
and compact, so that it is not likely to 
settle more in one part than in another, 
the surface being quite level. The frame 
and lights may now be placed in the centre, 
but the lights left off, so that the rank 
steam which always rises from a newly 
made hotbed may escape. 

Putting on Soil. — When the bed is 
made, the frame and lights pul on, and 
the rank steam passed off, which generally 
takes five or six days, let a barrowful of 
good loamy soil be placed under each 
light ; by the next day this will be warmed j 
to the temperature of the hotbed, and the 
plants may be planted in it ; no matter 
bow small the plants are, it is better than 
lairing them in the bed in which they are 


and the time saved being rather more than 
a fortnight. 

Xattng Seedbed. —When the dung has 
lain the first week, the seedbed is made. In 
three days the rank steam has passed off. 
A few pots with soil are then put in the 
frames. The next day the seed may he 
sown in these, two in each pot ; in three 
days the plants will be up. They need 
not Ik? re-potted or disturl»cd, but grown 
as they are; and, when the principal bed 
is ready, turned out of the pots with a ball 
of earth, and sunk in the new soil an inch 
or so over the ball of earth. If the bed 
now gives a moderate heat of 75° to 8o°, 
and a sweet steam pervades the inside of 
the frame, the plants will soon root into the 
new soil, and grow very fast. Care must 
be taken, however, that the humidity it 
not too great, or that, in allowing some of 
it to escape, cold winds are not allowed to 
enter ; an excellent preventive l>cing to 
stretch a piece of fine netting or gauze over 
the opening. 

Covering Hotbed* with Light*. — In 

covering the lights of a hotbed during 
frosts or rough winds, it is advisable to 
avoid letting the mats, or what not, hang 
over the sides, as there is often clanger of 
conducting rank steam from the linings into 
the frame. Straw hurdles which exactly 
fit the lights are tatter than mats. The 
covering should be used just sufficiently to 
protect the plants from frost or cutting 
winds, without keeping them dark and 
close. 

Lining*.— The heat of the manure is not 
lasting ; consequently the tad will require 
watching. It is advisable to have a ther- 
mometer in the frame, and as soon as the 
heat gets below 70°, apply a lining of fresh 
dung, which has been prepared as before, 
to the front and one side of the bed ; and 
when this again declines, add another to 
the back and the other ride. The bed am 
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be kept at a growing heat for any length 
of time by this means, removing, at first, 
the old linings, and replacing them by 
fresh ; but after a time, the roots will pene- 
trate the linings, when they must not be 
disturbed ; fresh dung must then be added 
to them. 

Economical Mode ok Making 
Hotbed. 

The directions given under the heading 
How to Make Hotbed , for the pieparation 
of the material and making the hotbed 
apply to ail such, whatever the size, 
thickness, or purpose; consequently it will 
be unnecessary to repeat them ; but there 
are other modes of making hotbeds. One 
is sometimes adopted which is very effec- 


and the first emanations of steam are 
allowed to escape, is the same for a bed 
made on this principle as for any other. 

Frames for Garden. 

Long Prame.— This is a glazed structure of 
moderate height, and of length and breadth 
' generally regulated by the purpose to which 
; it is put. It will be convenient to regard 
the garden frame as altogether a structure 
; movable at pleasure, and to dissociate it 
from the immovable forcing pit, whose 
sides, as it has been already explained, are 
of brick surmounted by a coping of wood, 
whereon rest movable lights, precisely 
similar to those that are used for the 
wooden garden frame. Long ranges in 
frame fashion, as shown in Fig. I, which 



FIG. X. — LONG FRAMK OR FROTKCTOR, WITH RANCH OF SMALL LIGHTS ON TOP. 


live, while it greatly economises the 
manure. The trimmings and prunings of 
trees are tied up into faggots, and with 
these the walls of a pit are built, the exact 
size of the frame : on this the frame rests. 
The faggots are fixed by means of stakes 
driven through them into the ground, the 
walls being four feet high. After the 
frame is put on, the mixture of dung and 
leaves is thrown in and well beaten down ; 
but the job of building a hotbed is dis- 
pensed with. The dung is piled nearly up 
to the glass to allow for sinking; otherwise, 
the management is the same as for an ordi- 
nary bed. The advantages of this plan 
are, first, it requires a trifle less manure ; 
secondly, the heat from the linings pene- 
trates through the faggots under the bed, ; 
and is found more effective. The treat- 
ment afte* tbs flame and lights are put on. 


must be regarded rather as protectors than 
as structures in which heat is maintained, 
may be made in any convenient position 
and in a sunny aspect by means of boards 
at front and hack placed end to end, those 
in the rear l>eing wider than those in front, 
so that the lights may slant from back to 
front, and closed by boards at each end, 
the boards being steadied and kept in 
position by stakes driven in on l>oth sides 
of them, or, if greater neatness be sought 
after, by stakes rectangular in form, about 
3 inches wide and i inch thick, sharpened 
to a point at the lower end to enter the 
soil, and screwed to the boards either in- 
side or outside. The frame thus made is 
then covered in with a row of small lights* 
say 4 feet long by 3 feet broad, placed side 
by side, and resting, one end on the board 
at ba$k and the other end pn the board m 
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front. A structure of this kind may be con- 
siderably strengthened by nailing strips of 
wood between each frame from back board 
to front board, and then by screwing a 
broader strip to these underneath , so as to 
form a rebate on each side of them, facility 
may be given for sliding the frames up 
and down, otherwise ventilation must l>e 
effected by raising the frames either in front 
or at the back, propping them up by sup- 
ports cut step fashion, as in Fig. 2, so that 
more or less space may be given for the 
entrance of air according to the state of the 
weather. Lights for such a frame as this 
may be glared or covered with oiled calico, 
or even with oiled paper. Such appliances 
as these are used in market gardens, and 
by reason of their simplicity and cheapness, 
and the ease with which they are put up and 
dismantled, will be found of much use in 
private gardens for raising and protecting 
early crops in a warm aspect in the spring, 
and for obtaining and saving lettuces, &c., 
throughout the winter. 

Ordinary Two light Frame.— The prin- 
ciple of the garden frame is set forth in the 
description of the Long Garden Frame or 
Protector, and from this it may be seen 
that the frame itself, 
be it of what size it 
may, is always made 
in the same stereo- 
typed manner, so to 
speak — that is to say, 
rto. a .— support ro« the front is higher 
L,GWT - than the back, and 

the sides are cut so as to slope or slant from 
back to front in accordance with the relative 
height of these parts. A good proportion 
for the relative heights of back and front is 
3 parts for the former to 2 parts for the 
latter— that is to say, if the front board be 
12 inches high the back should be 18 inches, 
or if the front be 18 indies high the back 
should be 27 inches. These are the heights 
81 which the back and front parti of a 


garden frame are usually made, their 
lengths varying according to the number 
of lights with which the frame is covered j 
and as garden lights, as a general rule, are 
6 feet by 4 feet, so a frame will be 6 feet 
by 4 feet, 6 feet by 8 feet, or 6 feet by 12 
feet, according as it is made to be covered 
by one, two, or three lights. The best way 
of making a frame is to construct the sides 
with tenons of some length, that pass 
through mortices cut for their reception in 
the ends of the front and back, as shown 
in the illustration given in Fig. 3, which 
affords a correct representation of a two- 
light garden frame, in accordance with the 
j directions given above. In this, a and n 
| represent respectively the front and back, 
and c the side nearest to the spectator. 
The mortices, tenons, and pegs by which 
these parts of the structure are connected 
and held together are shown at D, D. 
Ledges, lettered E, E, are screwed on to 
the outside of the sides, and front and 
back are further connected by a slip of 
wood, F, which should be rebated on each 
side, or on which a slip should be nailed 
down its centre lengthways to form a 
rebate, in order to supply a bearing in 
which the inner edge of each light may 
slide up and down. In these bearings and 
in the top of each side a semicircular groove 
should be cut from top to bottom to catch 
and carry of any rain that may find its way 
in at the edges off the sides of the lights. 
The lights are made of stuff from 1} inch 
to i£ inch thick, and are furnished with 
three or more grooved sash bars, as shown, 
and strengthened t»y a flat iron bar about 
tV inch thick and one inch wide, let into 
the under side of the framework of the 
tight, and passing through slots cut for it 
in the sash bars. This bar is shown at ff 
in each light, and at 0 an iron handle, 
which is screwed to the edge of the top 
of the frame to afford means by which it 
my be more easily pushed down or drawn 
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up Into its place when down. Frames 
should be glazed with 21 -ounce glass. 

Greenhouse. 

Glass structures of even the smallest 
kind would, a very few years ago, have 
been considered a piece of great extrava- 
gance for any but the affluent. But now, 
on the contrary, there are few who would 
consider the garden as complete without a 
glazed house of some kind, however small, 
or however plainly made it might be. For 
any handyman who can use carpenter's tools 


artificial warmth therein. If there be no 
heating apparatus it is known as a cool 
house or cool greenhouse. It occupies an 
intermediate position between the conser- 
vatory — which is simply a glazed structure 
generally attached to the dwelling-house, 
and merely used as a receptacle for plants 
that have been brought on to flowering 
point in the greenhouse, forcing -pit or 
stove, and are kept in the conservatory 
until they have done flowering —and the 
stovehouse, or hothouse, in which a much 
greater heat is obtained, and, indeed, re- 
quired than in the greenhouse. 



FIG. 3.— TWO-LIGHT GARDEN FRAME IN ISOMETRICAL PERSPECTIVE 


the construction will present no very great 
difficulty, as maybe seen from the article that 
immediately follows this. Putting up the 
framework or skeleton, as it may be called, 
painting, glazing, fitting with shelves, and 
even with a heating apparatus, and furnish- 
ing with a suitable flooring, can all be 
easily accomplished, and the result both 
in appearance, and in the raising and 
maintenance of flowers and seeds for 
the garden that require protection at 
the outset, will be satisfactory in many 
respects. Technically speaking, the 
greenhouse may be defined as a house 
winch is supplied with means of obtaining 


Furnishing of Small Greenhouses. 

Among the thousands of villas and neat 
cottages which surround all our large 
towns and cities many have their small 
greenhouse or conservatory, and trim little 
garden back and front, capable of growing 
a concentrated selection of the most choice 
plants on a small scale. It maybe that 
the garden has to be planted with half- 
hardy plants. The greenhouse, however 
small, then comes in very useful for keep- 
ing a supply both for the garden in summer 
and the window and rooms during winter. 
A stock of geraniums, verbenas, petunias, 
lobelias, are struck in the months of July 
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and August, and stored away for planting 
out the following season. After this is 
accomplished, a small collection of fuchsias 
will make the house lively ; and as these j 
are very easily cultivated, and may be 
stowed under the stage of the house during 
the winter, till the house is emptied in 
May, nothing is letter for the pur|>ose. As 
sorts are continually changing, on account 
of the hybrids that are now brought fresh 
into the market yearly by the principal 
growers, it is useless to give lists of any 
particular s|>ecics of flower or plant. As the 
house will have to lie stocked in the first 
instance, a visit to the nearest seedsman 
and florist will put the buyer in possession 
of the names, not only of the best, but of 
the newest sorts, but of as many of them 
as he may wish to acquire for stock. 

If it be desired merely to maintain a 
succession of plants in bloom during the 
year, it is advisable to select plants for the 
time in which they flower. Thus half a 
dozen azaleas, which flower in May ; 
pelargoniums flowering in June; fuchsias 
in the thiee following months ; then a few 
chrysanthemums, followed by Primula 
sinensis and heaths. A few dozen of 
bullw will present a succession of flowers 
till May. By this simple process, which is 
easily managed, a continuous show of 
flowers can be obtained. Good plants for 
a small collection may be chosen from — 


Abutilona. 

Acacias iophantha, 
Ararat*. Rotun* 
difolia, Virgata. 
Azaleas. 

Camellias. 
ClUmhus, or Glory 
_ Pea. 

Coronillas. 

Corneas. 

Daphne japonlca. 
Deutcia gracilis. 


Diotmas. 

Epaerises. 

Eri cases. 

Helichrysums. 

Lfnums. 

Mesembryanthe* 

mums. 


Myrtles. 

Pimeleas. 

Plumbago capensis. 

Solanums. 

Veronicas. 


A selection from such as these will give 
satisfaction. A few geraniums might be 
added, and some plants of Primula 
sinensis and cinerarias. 


Calceolarias ol the herbaceous kinds 
are well worth cultivating, and where 
grown in a small way, had tiest be sown 
in July, covering the seed-pots or pans 
with a piece of glass, and placing them in 
the shade. A few bulbous -rooted plants 
would In* found very useful. JJlittm 
album, pu tut at urn, and rubrum ; Oxalis 
tubiflora variabilis, Kosca-piava, Ixia 
aurantica, Lackenalia tricolor, Cyclamen 
Count, Per sic urn, Europium , are still 
very attractive in their season, giving them 
a season of dry rest soon after the bloom 
is over. 

A few useful chrysanthemums for 
autumn-flowering also might l>e purchased, 
a selection being made from each variety. 
Having obtained some plants as stock, 
cuttings may be struck any time from 
November to June, or even later, and may 
be had of all sizes. Useful climbers for a 
small greenhouse are Passiflora arru/ea, 
Eormocarpus scatter, l/ibbertiu volubilis, 
Solatium jasminoidts . 

AJaurandia Hard ay an a might l>e trained 
up the back or pillars. It is necessary 
to make a proper lxrd or border of earth 
for these to grow in. 

riant-culture is not the only use to 
which a small greenhorn* may be put: the 
practice is not uncommon to grow fruit in 
them. For this purjiose small fruit-trees 
are grown in pots ; the roots luring con- 
fined, they are not liable to run to wood ; 
but keep within bounds for the more cer- 
tain production of flowers and fruit. Any 
one who can cultivate flowering plants 
may grow fruit-trees in pots; the only 
points being to keep them well supplied 
with water while in a growing state, and 
to ripen the wood well in the autumn. A 
long list of fruit-trees suitable for the 
purpose might be named ; but the follow- 
ing may serve as a guide. They are 
usually worked on quince or paradise 
stocks, which, in a great measure, serves 
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to keep them within proper limits as to are each formed in a piece to move bodily, 
size the Hunt and roof may be made each in 
A*p NnnnprUi cMni. one piece or in separate parts. The most 


Pippin, Orange Pippin, New-town Pippin. 
Fears. — Beaun*, Hardy, Marie-Louise, Bon 
Chretien, Winter Nelis. 

Plums. — Victoria, Green-gage, Purple-gage, 
Topes. 

Chkkribs.— B iearreau, Elton, May Duke, Morello. 
PR ac ii E9. — N obtessc, Royal George, Crawfurd’s 
Early. 

Nectarines. — lmp6ratrice, Newington Early, 
Stan wick. 

A glass structure, however, must be of 
some size to accommodate even a very 
limited number of trees in pots. 

Greenhouse, Small, for Amateurs. 

The greenhouse shown in the accom- 
panying diagrams, of which Figs, i and 2 
are the front and end elevations of the 
house respectively, may l>e built either 
as a lean-to against a brick wall, or in- 
dependently of any wall or structure behind, 
in which case it must be furnished with a 
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rtc. I .— GREEN HOUSE (FRONT ELEVATION). 

back* A useful feature in this design is 
that any greenhouse built on this plan can 
be easily taken to pieces and re-erected in 
pay other place at small cost. The ends 


FIG. a.— GREENHOUSE (SIDE OR END ELEVATION). 

feasible way would be to make the wood- 
work l>elow shown as panels in the draw- 
ing and the glazing above, in four 
separate pieces, as the two pieces 
in the centre could then be made 
to open for ventilation. 

The roof may be made in three 
pieces, and in this case the two 
central panels should terminate at 
a cross- rail set across the frame at 
a and b, to admit of small lights 
above between this rail and the top 
rail of the roof for ventilation. 
The house stands on a platform on 
si 11 -piece of oak framed separately, 
and the sills, on lower rails of the 
framing above, are screwed down 
upon it. It is almost needless to 
_say that the oaken sill should be 
7 bedded on concrete, and that the 
door of the house should be formed 
of the same material, sloped from 
all sides to one comer, at which an outlet 
and drainage should be provided for surplus 
water that may fall on the floor when the 
plants are watered. For the sake of orna- 
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meat circular beads may be made to the Fig. 4 the front rail, and in Fig. $ the 
lights, if preferred to square or rectangular back rail of the roof ; and in each of these 
heads. In Figs. 3, 4, and 5 the details em- figures the shaded part of B represents the 
ployed in bolting the front (and back, if the top rail of back and front respectively ; Cot 
house be furnished with a wooden back) to even if the back be formed by a brick wall, 
the roof of the uprights at front and back or the wall of a house, or any other struc- 
are clearly shown. In Fig. 3 the plate a ture, a wall plate from end to end will 
is mortised into the pots M, and a hole is l>e required to help in supporting the 
bored with an auger through post and tenon framing that forms the roof. A fillet is 
until a recess notched in the plate below nailed on the sides of the roof to give 

a finish to this part of the struc* 
ture, and to prevent the rain from 
finding its way to the bolts, caps, 
as shown in the front and end 
elevations and in detail in Fig. 5, 
are placed at the four corners of 
the roof. The difference in the 
form of the caps in front and the 
caps behind is perceptible in 
Fig. 3. 

It will be obvious to any one 
who wishes for a span-roofed 
house that a greenhouse of this 
form can l>e easily made by putting 
two lean-to houses together, so to 
speak. That is to say, by making 
two front elevations and two roofs, 
as shown in Fig. 1, and doubling 
the side elevation shown in Fig. 
2, omitting the upright at the 
back, for each end of the house 
fig. 3.— -connection of PLATE and post. rig. 4.— all the parts required will be at 

connection op roof and UPRIGHTS, pront. hand. It must 1 * remembered 

FIG. 5.— CONNECTION OF ROOK AND UPRIGHTS, BACK. ... , , ... 

that the door, as shown in hig. 2, 
A is reached, in which the nut is held until should be in the centre of one end instead 
the end of the bolt has been passed through of the position indicated in the illustration 
it The nut, which is circular, with notches for the door of the lean-to. The two sides 
on its edge like the milling of a coin, is then of the roof must be batted against a ridge 
screwed up tight with a screw wrench made board running along the top from end to 
in the form of a large pair of bent pliers, end, and at each end of the ridge board 
until the post is brought as closely as possi- should ' a cap by way of finish similar as 
Me against the tenoned end of the plate, to the cap shown in Fig $, but modified to 
Hie framing of the roof is secured in pre- suit the position in the lower part where it 
cisely the same manner as shown by the is attached to the roof and ends. But in 
bolts in Figs. 4 and 5. In these the shaded this as well as in all details of ornament the 
•art* of the top, lettered a, represent in builder can exercise his own taste. 
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Damping off. 

When the leaves, Bowers, or stems of 
plants decay prematurely and present 
a rotten and mildewed appearance, they 
are said to 44 damp oft.*’ Tins damp- 
ing off is sometimes caused by too much 
moisture in the air, or an excess of water 
given to the roots. Over watering when 
the plants have been kept too dry is some- 
times the cause. Too low a temperature 
will often occasion it, and then the obvious 
course is to raise the temi>eraturc. The 
transfer of the plants which are thus 
affected to fresh soil w ill sometimes check 
it* but this can by no means lie regarded 
as a sure and effectual remedy. 

Drainage of Pots. 

The effectual drainage of pots does not 
consist so much in the quantity of drainage 
as in the arrangement of it. A jmtsheid 
should be placed over the whole ; some 
pieces of pot, broken rather small, over 
that ; and these again covered with a layer 
of peat-fibre or rough earth. This gives 
efficient drainage, and need not occupy 
more than an inch and a half of the pot. 
The pots made in accordance with Crute’s 
patent are so constructed as to greatly 
facilitate drainage, and the introduction of 
broken potsherds, otherwise known as 
14 crocking,” is obviated by the use of 
Crute’s Patent Cap, which induces perfect 
drainage and promote aeration and venti- 
lation of the soil. 

Fumigation, Easy Mode of. 

The following simple method of fumiga- 
tion is recommended by a writer in “Gar- 
dening illustrated ” “ To kill green fly 

on plants, take a short tolxicco pipe and 
attach to the stem any length of indiarubber 
tubing* the size of a feeding-bottle tube ; 

the bowl three parts full of strong 
tobacco* light it, place a piece of muslin or 
flannel over the howl* and holding the end 


of the pipe about 2 inches from the place 
affected, blow through the tube, when such 
a dense volume of smoke is emitted from 
the bowl that in the course of thirty seconds 
the insects will drop dead or can be shaken 
off. Great care should be taken that no 
juice falls on the foliage, or it will destroy 
it.” The writer says that he has used this 
method with complete success for years, 
and it lieats everything he is acquainted 
with for cheapness and effectiveness when 
single plants require fumigating 

Further, Samuel Wood, in his “Modem 
Window Gardening,” recommends the 
following method of fumigating plants, 
stating it to !>e especially applicable to 
calceolarias, which are especially liable to 
lie infested by green fly when placed in 
the window or conservatory. He says: — 

“ As soon as their presence is detected, 
the plants, in a dry state, should be placed 
in tight box or tub, which must also lie 
quite dry. If the box be deep enough, 
the plants may lie placed upright in it ; if 
not, they may be laid down. This clone, 
take half an ounce of tobacco paper, which 
costs one penny, and will lie enough to 
cleanse a dozen plants ; light the tobacco 
and place it in the bottom, and then as 
quickly as possible cover the top over with 
a close damp cloth of some kind, and let 
the plants remain in for an hour, when 
they may be taken out and the foliage 
syringed or watered with a fine rose water » 
pot. Repeat as often as may be necessary, 
or dust the plant over with tobacco powder 
when the green fly appears.” 

Propagating Box. 

For propagating boxes, any of the boxes* 
large or small, in which articles of various 
derxriptions, such as cocoa, starch* mus- 
tard, tinned salmon and lobster* Swiss 
milk* See., are sent in bulk to grocers* may 
be easily adapted to suit the purpose in 
view and they can be easily cut so that the 
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top may slant in one direction, as in the 
accompanying illustration, or both ways, 
like the roof of a house, ledges being 
nailed externally to sides and ljottom to 
form a rebate to receive the glass. If the 
box be deep enough, triangular pieces must 
be cut off each side and the front reduced 
in order to give the proper inclination to 
the glass, but if the box be shallow tri- 
angular pieces may be added to the sides, 
and the back raised as shown by the dotted 
lines in the illustration. Seed pans may be 
formed out of the bottoms of butter tubs 
and mustard tubs, both of which may l>e 
bought for a few pence of any grocer. And 
these tubs, when of sufficient size, answer 
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every practical purpose for forcing rhubarb, 
while half-tubs will be large enough for 
seakale. 

Bottom Heat. 

The application of bottom heat, or 
heat from sources immediately below 
and under the roots of plants, is 
nothing more than the adoption and 
imitation of a natural process. Between 
the temperature of the air above and that 
of the soil below there is always a certain 
relative proportion, and as the temperature 
of die air rises and falls so will the tem- 
perature of the soil also increase and 


| decrease, as the case may he, and although 
the increase or decrease of the temperature 
of the soil is less rapid and far more 
gradual than the change in cither direc- 
tion in the heat of the atmosphere, yet the 
former surely follows the latter, and thus 
the average pro{>ortion is maintained and 
preserved. Bottom heat, then, which, in 
other words, is heat applied to the soil in 
which plants are growing, and consequently 
to the roots of the plants, is an imitation 
of this natural process in any structure 
intended to stimulate and hasten the 
growth of plants. Let us suppose two 
cases in which the proper average relation 
in the temjMirature of the soil and the 
atmosphere has not l>een preserved — one 
in which the temperature of the former is 
too high, and another in which it is too 
low, in proportion to that of the atmo- 
sphere. Under the first condition, when 
the temperature of the soil is too high in 
proportion to that of the atmosphere, plant 
food will be absorlrcd by the roots and 
transmitted to the leaves at a rate faster 
than that at which the leaves can assimilate 
it in a proper manner, and the consequence 
is an overdue development of shoots and 
leaves, the suppression, if not the absence 
of, blossom, and a departure from normal 
healthy progress* On the other hand, 
under the second condition, when the 
! temperature of the soil is too low in pro- 
portion to that of the atmosphere, plant 
food cannot be absorbed by the roots at 
the rate that is required by the foliage, 
stimulated to greater action and con- 
sequently greater demands for nutriment 
by the undue warmth of the air, and in 
the absence of sufficient support, the leaves 
will flag, droop, and ultimately wither, 
and the blossoms, or the fruit, if set, win 
fall off. 

Bottom Heat, Regulation of. 

The regulation of the temperature of the 
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soil under the application of tat tom heat, 
and its modification at all times of the year 
in due proporticw to the ruling temperature 
of the air, is thus ably explained by a writer 
in the M Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary,” 
who says : — ** Every plant obviously will 
have a particular tattom heat most con- 
genial to it. Plants growing in open 
plains will require a higher tattom heat 
than those growing in the shade of the 
South American forests, though the tem- 
perature of the air out of the shade may 
be the same in each country. That 
gardener will succeed in exotic plant cul- 
ture best who, among his other knowledge, 
has ascertained the relative temperature of 
the air and soil in which any given plant 
grows naturally. At present, such infor- 
mation from actual observation is not 
obtainable ; but it is not so difficult to 
obtain the maximum and minimum tem- 
perature of the air of a country, and, 
these being obtained, the gardener may 
adopt this as a safe rule : Let the tattom 
heat for plants of that country be always 
5° higher than the average temperature of 
each month — that is, if the lowest tem- 
perature of the month is 44 0 and the 
highest 70°, the average hi 55 0 , and if we 
add 5 0 to that, we shall have 6o° as the 
bottom heat for that month. If the average 
maximum temperature of the air only be 
known, let the bottom heat be less than 
id* titan the maximum temperature of the 
air.” 

From this we may gather that the tat- 
tom heat in plant growing, especially as 
regards exotics, may be and must be suited 
to the natural climate of the country of 
which the plant happens to be a native. 
In raising seeds and striking cuttings of 
plants which have been brought from other 
countries, or which, in other words, are 
not indigenous to our own country, but 
will germinate or form roots, as the case 
maybe, in the open air in our own land, | 


all that need be done is to raise the tem- 
perature to summer heat at the utmost, in 
order to accelerate growth, which would 
otherwise take place in the natural way at 
the normal time. If coldness of soil and 
coldness of the atmosphere forbid growth 
altogether, or exercise too great a retarding 
influence on it, it must be remembered that 
excess of heat in soil and air will draw up 
plants in telescopic fashion, like children 
who have grown beyond their strength, 
and a forced unhealthy growth will take 
the place of the short, compact, vigorous 
growth which is the outcome of proper 
progress. 

Boxes, Tubs, &c. 

For growing large plants and shrubs that 
cannot conveniently be grown even in pots 
of the largest size, tubs and boxes must be 
used. Sometimes the larger butter tubs 
from the grocer will be found sufficient as far 
as size goes, but it is desirable to have them 
girt with iron hoops, as the wooden hoops 
frequently give in a short time by the swel- 
ling of the wood of the tub by the moisture 
absorbed from the soil within when the 
plant is watered. Strong tubs, such as 
halves of wine casks, &c., may be obtained 
of the cooper. Boxes of any kind and 
size may be made by the gardener if he can 
turn his hand to the execution of a little 
simple carpentry. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to dwell at any length on the con- 
struction of such appliances here, though 
it is necessary to call attention to them as 
being among the numerous appliances of 
various kinds that are used in gardening, 
and may be required at some time or other 
by every gardener* 

Cold Pit. 

A very good cold pit may be formed 
by building containing walls of turf or of earth 
well beaten together, so that the back wall 
i is higher than the front wall, a nd the side* 
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sloping from back to front like the sides of a 
pit or frame, so that lights may be placed 
over it on frames covered with any protect- 
ing material. A cold pit of this kind, well 
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and firmly built, will last a long time, and 
is most useful in the winter for sheltering 
vegetables liable to injury from frost, and 
half-hardy plants, which will do well with 
this minimum of protection. If the bottom 
of the pit be sunk below the ground level 
<it will be all the warmer, and the contain- 
ing walls above the surface of the ground 
need not be made so high. A cold pit of 
greater strength and permanence may l>e 
made in the same manner by making an 
excavation in the earth about 2 ft. deep, 
And surrounding it with containing walls 
nbout l ft. above the level in front and 2 ft. 
behind, which must be finished at top with 
a wooden kerb, and bars from back to front, 
if long enough to require them, to support 
the lights. 

Speaking of the cold pit, Loudon says : 
u The cold pit with earthen sides is in part 
sunk in the earth, and in part raised above 
it by walls of loam or turf. On these walls 
glass frames are sometimes placed ; and at 
other times only mats or canvas frames. 
Such pits are used by nurserymen and 
market gardeners* and answer perfectly 
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for the preservation of half-hardy plants. 
A pit of this kind is shown in the annexed 
illustration. It is a sunk wall excavation 
ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep at back* and t ft. 
9 in. in front. It is covered with movable 
thatched frames, which are tilted at pleasure 
by a notched prop. It is used as a kind of 
storehouse for all culinary vegetables in leaf 
which are liable to be destroyed by frost, 
such as cauliflower, broccoli, endive, lettuce, 
&c. These, Inifore the winter sets in, are 
taken up from the open ground with balls 
of earth, and embedded on a bottom layer 
of rich soil, filling up the vacancies 1 between 
and among the stems with old bark or 
decayed leaves. Air is given on all 
occasions when it can be done with safety, 
and in severe frosts additional coverings 
of litter are put on.” In the accompanying 
illustration A shows a bank of earth thrown 
up against the back containing wall in order 
to increase the warmth of the pit, the 
ordinary ground level being preserved in 
front ; u is the thatched frame in section, 
supported, when raised to admit air, by the 
notched stick c; d is the mould in which 
the plants are set ; and & the leaves or bark 
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that should be thrown in between And 
among the stems of the plants. 

Mats FpR Cold Pm, Ac. . 

Straw m£ts for covering frames and 
ryijDor j'lass, st ruptures in frosty weather, 
and for shading them in the heat of 
summer, are easily made, and may afford 

a • • 
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profitable employment in the winter difference, the greenhouse being furnished 
season at the time when nothing can he with shelves and stages at various, heights 
done in the open ground. The proper for the support of the plants, made, 
hind of straw- for making mats of this generally speaking, of laths or battens, 
description is wheat straw or “reed,” as and the fernery with brackets, pockets, 
It is called in Devonshire, and which is | platforms, and terraces, to which a rustic 
always combed to clear it of the withered j appearance is imparted liy giving these 
leaves that adhere to it. Enough to mike structures, large and small, an ornamental 
a small bundle of about i in. or ij in. j facing of “ virgin cork,” as this material is 
in diameter is grasped in the hand, and generally called, and such forms as may lie 
some tarred twine is brought round in three l>est calculated to set off the beauty of the 
places, or more, if thought desirable, as foliage of the ferns that are placed in 
shown in the accompanying illustration, them. Virgin cork may be obtained of 
Successive bundles of straw are added until most nurserymen and seedsmen at about 
the required size is obtained, the strings 3d. per lb., or in bales of 56 lb. from 11s. 
which are under in one layer being brought to 12s. 6d. ]>er bale, 112 lb. from 20s. to 
over for the next layer. When the last 25s. 

layer or bundle has been added, the strings Outdoor Fernery.— The fernery out of 
are securely tied and the ends cut off. In doors must be stocked exclusively with 
making a mat for a frame 6 ft. in measure' j hardy British ami exotic ferns. Of these 
ment from top to lxittom, it will l>e found J none will bear the light and heat of the 
necessary to make each layer of two j*»rt ions summer sun in full force, and a situation 
of straw, having the ends turned outward should be chosen for it which is shady and 
and the heads brought together in the near water, or in which water can be 
middle, but when a narrow mat is made, supplied by artificial means. By this it 
the ends of the bundles should lie disposed must not be taken for granted that any 
on one side in one layer and on the opposite moist, dank spot will do for ferns ; on the 
side in, the layer next to it. It is better abo j contrary, they like g< kxI drainage as well 
to make the mat so that the straw may lie J as shade ami moisture, and efficient 
arranged longitudinally from the top to the drainage should always lie provided. The 
bottom of the light, and not transversely, ! moisture in which they most delight is a 
as in this position the rain that may fall 01 humid at mother e, and a moisture cun- 
it will be conducted more readily from top ningly created by artificial means, and 
to bottom, consisting of drips and splashes that fall 

in almost infinitesimal quantities on the 
Fernery. fronds and sustain their verdure unim- 

Indoor Fernery.— The construction of paired, 
the indoor fernery is similar to that of any Position.— A shady bank, or cool spot 

glased structure, but its jxxsition should be on the edge of a pond or the brink of a 
exactly opposite to that of the conserva* rivulet, is a good jwsition for an outdoor 
tory or greenhouse — that is to say, it fernery, and admits of treatment by the 
should front to the north, north- cast, or j aid of a few boulder^ and stones, and even 
north-west, while the frontage of the J clinkers or masses of vitrified brick, which 
greenhouse should lie to the south, south* produce an effect more closely akin to 
cast, or south-west. In the arrangement nature than can be attained when the 
the interior* too, there is a marked j structure is due entirely to art. Falling 
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such positions in gardens and back yards, 
the best must be done by artificial means, 
and even under such conditions a fernery 
that is satisfactory to the eye and suitable 
in every respect for the plants that are to 
be placed in it, is by no means difficult to 
attain or troublesome to manage, provided 
that the primary requisites of coolness, 
shade, and moisture are obtainable. 

Construction. — When a position that j 
requires little assistance from art can be 
obtained— such as a cool, shady nook near 
water, or by a running stream— all that is 
necessary is to dispose some masses of 
stone, roots of trees, burrs, &c. , in such a 
manner that they may lx; partly embedded 
in the soil, and afford corners, as it were, 
here and there, in which various kinds of 
ferns can be judiciously located with 
regard to their respective habits and 
appearance and the effect that each is 
designed to produce. In making a piece 
of rock work for ferns, or otherwise build- 
ing a fernery, so to speak, supposing that 
the work is done on the level or a little 
below the level of the ground, as may be 
the case when the upper part of the soil 
is removed to furnish part of the material 
for the structure, the first thing to be done 
is to provide for thorough drainage below , 
the surface by excavating, and filling up j 
the hollow thus formed with brickbats, 
stones, and other materials which lie 
together in such a manner as to have 
interstices of various sizes between them, 
and thus afford ample room for the escape 
of moisture from the structure above and 
its absorption by the soil below. If 
economy with regard to soil is necessary, 
a heap of the same material may l>e 
thrown up oft which to place the compost 
in which ferns will best thrive, which may 
be made of good garden soil mixed with 
leal mould, some good loam, and a fair 
proportion of light fibrous peat and sand. 
Thai cm the surface of the bank thus 


formed place stones of various kinds, some 
on the soil itself and others half buried 
in it, with roots of old trees, flints, 
clinkers, &c., disjiosed so as to leave 
crevices here and there in which the ferns 
may be planted 

Planting. — The fernery, or rockery, 
living ready for the reception of the plants, 
put the roots into the crevices provided 
for them, keeping the crown just above 
the soil, and pressing the earth firmly 
about the roots. If the bank of earth 
below the stones, &c., has lxren of 
necessity made of garden earth alone, 
introduce a liberal quantity of compost of 
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yellow loam, peat, and sand into holes 
made in the soil to receive it before 
planting the ferns. Some ferns require a 
greater depth of soil than others, ami 
some again, such as the Common Poly- 
pody and HartVtongue Fern, will grow 
admirably on a wall, which shows that 
they require but a minimum of soil in 
which to root. In planting ferns, the 
taller sorts should be placed at the back 
of the bank, those of medium height in the 
centre, and the dwarf varieties in front. 

Attachment of Plants to Stakes 
and Sur POETS. 

As regards the means of attaching plants 
! to sticks and supports of all kinds, if it 1 
S a tree to a stake, or the stem of a hard* 
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wooded plant, such as the honeysuckle, 
Ac., that may be tied without danger of 
injuring the bark, tarred cord may be used. 
Of course, climbing plants may t>e tied 
loosely so as not to cut into the Ixirk or 
stem in any way ; but when a tree is tied 
to a supporting stake, it must be bound to 
it tightly. To prevent injury to the bark, 
something soft must intervene between the 
string and the tree and the stake. There 
is nothing better for this purpose than a 
piece of old Victoria felt carpeting, a strip 
of which may be wrapped three or four 
times round the stem, as shown at a in the 
accompanying illustration, or folded to 
form a wad, and placed on the side of the 
tree opposite to that on which it is touched 
by the stake, as at n ; but if the latter 
mode be adopted, it is desirable to place 
another thickness or two of the felt between 
the tree and the stake, to prevent them 


from being in absolute contact. The tarred 
cord may then be tied as tightly as it is 
possible to tie it. For tying plants and 
blooms of plants to sticks, &c., bast was 
formerly used, obtained from Russian mat- 
ting made of the inner bark of the lime or 
linden tree. It was necessary to soak this 
to render it tough enough for the purpose 
for when dry it is extremely brittle. Of 
late years it has been superseded by raffia, 
a material obtained from the leaves of 
palm. This is sold by all nurserymen and 
seedsmen, at about 6d. per pound. It is 
very light, and the long strands are p aited 
together in lengths of alxmt three feet, or a 
little more. The plait should be undone 
and tied at the thick end, to render the 
strands ready for use. The fibre is 
extremely tough, and can be used just as 
it is without soaking, which is a great con- 
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Flowers: Their Culture and Management. 

iE culture of flowers, as far as general principles are con- 
cerned, has been touched on ia the preceding Part, but it has 
been confined to the preparation of the soil for the reception 
of seeds and roots of every description, bulbs and plants 
included, and the formation of beds and bordeis as fitting and 
suitable quarters for them. Generally speaking, flowers, or to be absolutely 
correct in the matter of words, flowering plants of all kinds, require much 
the same treatment as far as operations on the ground are concerned, and 
the usual routine of sowing, planting, transplanting, and watering are 
concerned, but, in addition to this, many plants require special attention 
in the preparation of the soil in which they aie to grow, and furthermore 
many will need different kinds of soil, because they will thrive better in one 
kind than another. For example, one kind may do best in a rich loam; 
another in heavy, cold soil, or even in ground that is persistently damp ; a 
third sort may like a light, sandy soil ; and a fourth enjoys peaty ground and 
will attain perfection in no other. Again, others will require little or no 
manure at all to help them to maturity, while not a few will only show up 
well in ground that has been heavily manured, and possibly, as in the case 
of roses, with manure of a particular description — that is to say, manure 
gathered from the cowshed, or cow-linhay, or cow-lodge, as it is differently 
termed in different parts of England, and not with that which has bee* 
removed from the stable. 

Therefore, in the second portion of this volume to which the reader’s 
attention is now directed, the special culture of various kinds of flowers is 
brought under notice, and in connection with the different kinds of soil that 
the plants like best, it has been sought to show when and at what season of 
the year they should be propagated, and by what means the propagation of 
each sort is best effected. Moreover, care has been taken to distinguish 
between the natures and classification of the different flowers— that is to say, 
whether they are annuals, biennials, or perennials, and whether the classes 
to which the flowers belong are confined to one of these three great divisions, 
or if the varieties included in the class or family consist of all three* as is 
often the case. 

The habit of the plant or plants that are included under the same heading 
is also taken into consideration and described, or, at all events, mentioned 
when necessary ; for it makes all the difference whether the plant is erect by 
nature, and therefore requires nothing in the way of a support, or if it be a 
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climber, and therefore must be trained over a wall or trellis, or be supplied 
with poles or rods round which to entwine itself, or if it be a trailer which 
will run along the ground, or throw out shoots and stems which assume a 
pendent position, and are therefore fitted in the one case for rockwork and 
in the other for tubs or baskets, from which they may hang in graceful 
festoons, hiding the sides of either receptacle with the leaves and flowers 
that clothe the drooping stems. Examples of these will doubtless occur to 
every reader, and therefore there is no necessity to particularise any 
here. 

The names of the different flowers, flowering plants, and classes of flowers 
that are noticed in the pages immediately to follow, are placed in alpha- 
betical order to facilitate reference. To have recourse to an index is 
sometimes tedious, especially when one happens to be in a hurry, but even 
this is far from being so troublesome as turning from page to page in quest 
of any information that may be required, under the idea that what is wanted 
will quickly turn up, a trouble which may be avoided at any time by turning 
to the index, however distasteful the proceeding may be. How much better 
then to save the time both of those who do not care to consult the index, 
and those who are content to waste it by hunting through the pages at 
random for what they want, forgetful of the old but true saying, “ More 
haste, less speed,*' by the simple alphabetical arrangement of the subject- 
matter which has been adopted here. 

With regard to flower-culture, it is most probable that amateurs, generally 
speaking, will try to grow all kinds of flowers generally without any dis- 
crimination as to sorts, but even if this be done it is desirable for each and 
every gardener to adopt the culture of some special kind of flower, and to 
devote himself to this particular flower, with a view to achieve excellence in 
its production. Carnations afford a desirable class of flowers for special 
attention, and the object should be the production of healthy plants with 
large blooms, and if the grower has a knowledge of hybridising, which but 
few possess, he may direct his attention further to the production of new 
varieties from seed saved by himself. And even if he be ignorant of the art 
it is yet within his power to purchase seeds of good strains from well-known 
seedsmen, and so carry out his hobby. Pansies, again, are a good class of 
{lower for this kind of work, with their large velvety blooms of an endless 
diversity of colours; and the growth of Alpine auriculas is a pleasing 
pursuit, from the first appearance of the young plants till they have reached 
sufficient size to bloom, and each plant reveals the colour of its flower to the 
expectant grower, who will then, as a matter of course, select those that are 
worth keeping, and reject, for even in the culture of flowers, when followed 
up in the direction pointed out, just as with men and women, “ the weakest 
goes to the .wall,” a*ni from this sentence there is neither appeal nor 
.''escape.' 
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ABtPTILON. 

A handsome, free-growing shrub, well 
suited for the decoration of the greenhouse, 
and also For planting in borders in tolerably 
well-sheltered spots. Many beautiful hy- 
brids have been produced of late years. 
In the greenhouse it forms a good pillar 
plant. The flowers are for the most part 
of various shades of red and orange, but 
some varieties have white, pink, and even 
blue and purple blossoms. They are pen- 
dent from the stalk, and the petals being 
generally incurved at the top, the flowers 
assume a somewhat gloLular form. Many 
varieties have Ireautifully variegated foliage. 
Among the best varieties are Abut i Ion au- 
rtttm gtolmwH t deep orange, shaded with 
red; “ Fleur d’Or,” pale orange, veined 
with red; ** Crimson Banner,” rich crim- 
son; “Violet Oueen,”rich purple, inclining 
to violet ; “ King of the Roses,” deep rose ; 
“ Canary Bird,” yellow ; “ 1 Joule do Ncige,” 
white. 

These plants are readily raised from 
seed sown in pans in comjHjst of peat, rich 
loam, sand, and leaf-mould, or struck from 
cuttings in gentle heat in April and Sep- 
teml>er. Temj>erature in winter from 35“ 
to 4Cf\ Plant out in the open ground about 
the end of May. Plants in pots must be 
well drained and freely watered. A little 
liquid manure may 1 h? given in the summer 
months. In autumn and winter but little 
water should Ire given. 

AcanThus, or Bear's 

Herbaceous perennials, attractive for the 
beauty of their foliage ; natives of Southern 
Europe. The most common varieties are 
A* mollis and A. Spinouts . From the 
former of these the original idea of the 
capital of the Corinthian order of architec- 
ture is said to have been derived. 

All the sorts grow readily from seed, or 
they may be increased by dividing the 
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roots. They require a light but rich garden 
soil and plenty of room. 

Aciumk'nks. 

A genus of truly splendid plants, suitable 
either for the sitting-room, greenhouse, or 
stove, and especially adapted for 
| baskets; they combine great ii 
| lHMiity with a variety of rich and brill 
colours rarely to be met with. Some of 
them arc remarkable for their peculiar 
markings, others for their large handsome 
flowers, while all are so exceedingly effec- 
tive as amply to recompense the amateur 
for his care and attention, which are trifling 
compared with what some plants of far 
inferior beauty require. The hybrid varie- 
ties are very numerous, and the blooms are 
white, orange, rose, crimson, scarlet, blue, 
and purple, some being diverse in colour, 
and beautifully marked and veined. The 
character of the flower will lx? best under- 
stood from the accompanying illustration. 
For a detailed list of varieties readers are 
| referred to the catalogues of the growers 
and to the nearest nurserymen and florists 
in their respective districts. To give them 
hare would take up far too much space. 

In growing use a compost of peat* 
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It 

and leaf-soil; or leaf-mould, loam, and or Monk’s* hoed, and Acsmitum lupicidum, 
silver -sand, and secure good drainage, or Wolfsbane. Propagate by i. i vision of 
Plant five to seven tubers in a five or roots, and by seeds. 

six-inch pot, with their growing ends) Adian’tum Catjllis Vensris, or 
inclining towards the centre, and their root Maidenhair Fern, 

ends towards the circumference of the pot, _ , . , . , , 

and cover them with about an inch of the , an cuUl, *' ed " » * lndow P !ant - 
compost. While growing, they should be ^ requires warmth and light, and is im- 
well supplied with liquid manure; start Proved by beirg cut down in the winter, 
them when convenient in heat, and when Agapan'thus. 

an inch and a half high they may be An African lily blooming in August, 

combining graceful foliage with large 
handsome heads of blossom. In flower- 
l>eds or masses, the blue variety, A ga pant hits 
umbelialusy is lovely ; planted in a strong 
rich soil, it produces a splendid effect, and 
when mixed with gladioli, either of the 
Kamosus or Gandavcnsis sections, the effect 
is unique. A jafanthus umbel ia us albidus^ 
a white variety, forms a good companion 
anti excellent contrast to the preceding. 

A nine-inch pot will be sufficiently large 
for a strong plant, but a large pot or tub is 
required for several plants ; and this is the 
removed to the greenhouse. To keep up a most effective and more usual way of grow- 
succession, commence starling them in heat ing the Agapanthus. Use a strong rich 
; n January ; and as one lot is taken out loam, and during the summer months give 
another should be put in, till May ; do not abundance of water, and liquid manure 
neglect tying up the stems, or they will fall twice a week. In winter protect from 
down and gjt injured. "■ severe frost, and water sparingly. 

Planted in pans or baskets and suspended, 
they will become objects of the greatest Aua'vic. 

interest, falling gracefully over the sides, A plant consisting of a number of broad, 
and literally covering the pot or basket j fleshy leaves, with thorns protruding from 
with their truly magnificent flowers j the edges, throwing up from the centre a 

long flower spike, from which proceed 
Ac’ONITE. branchlets sustaining flowe r 3 white and 

The generic name of a great variety of tinted with a yellowish-green colour. The 
hardy herbaceous plants grown as peren- Agave is usually supposed to live a hundred 

trials in gardens and on the verge of years before it flowers, but this is not the 

shrublxiries. They grow from three to case. It is chiefly used for the ornamenta- 
five feet In height, and produce long spikes J tion of terraces when placed in tubs or very 
of helmet -shaped flowers, mostly blue in I large pots, and it is equally effective for 
but also white and purple, and this purpose in the greenhouse. There are 

even yellow in some varieties. The many varieties, but the best known is the 

most conmon are Aamitum Ndft//«s f • Agave Americana , or American Aloe, 
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which reaches a height of twenty feet, and 
even more when flowering. The word 
“agave/* it may be said, is pronounced 
ag-a’-ve. It requires a rich, loamy soil, 
mixed with river sand, and some peat and 
leaf- mull’d. Plenty of brick rubbish should 
l>e placed at the bottom of the tub or pot 
to supply means of thorough drainage. 
Propagated by suckers thrown off from the 
parent plant. Agaves should be freely 
watered in summer. 

Agera'tum. 

Useful, half-hardy annuals. The shades 
are blue, white, and red. The seed should 
be sown in a warm txirder in a light soil in 
April or May. There are many species of 
Ageratum, but the best known is Ageratum 
Mexkanum , from which many varieties 
have been produced, the most noticeable 
being, perhaps, “Swanley Blue/* and 
** Cupid,” both blue ; ** Snowflake,” white ; 



and “Queen/* with flowers of a pretty 
silvery grey. 

Ai/mono. 

The common Almond — Amygda/us com • 
munis — is well known from its being one 
of the earliest flowering trees known in 
this country, when it is literally covered 
with pink blossom, which appears before 


the leaves. It does not hear fruit in out 
latitude. The tree is perfectly hardy, and 
highly ornamental. 

Al/ok. 

A greenhouse evergreen succulent with 
thick fleshy leaves, usually in the form of 
a rosette and growing in sets of three or 
five. Plants in pots or tubs, well drained 
with broken b!ts of brick, crocks, and lime 
rubbish in compost of 
and well -rotted manure. Propagate from 
suckers. Water freely in summer, but 
sparingly in winter, during which plants 
should be kept in a temperature of from 
35° to 40°. There are many varieties. 

Aloy'sia, or Lemon Plant. 

A greenhouse, deciduous shrub, with 
long, lanceolate leaves, which exhale a 
delicious perfume. It is suitable for the 
cold greenhouse, but requires protection 
from frost in winter, even under shelter. 
Re-pot in the spring, when the plant 
begins to break and the young shifts are 
from i to 2 inches long, using firstly a 
smaller pot than that in which the plant 
has been growing. Set in rich mould. 
When well rooted, transfer to larger pot. 
Only one kind of this plant is grown, and 
this is known as A by si a Citriodora. 

Propagate by cuttings which should be 
taken in March or August. Plant in light 
sandy soil in gentle heat. 

Alwne Plants. 

Plants thus named are generally used 
for rockwotk. They are brought from 
mountainous districts — hence the name* 
Among these stand conspicuous the Alpine 
auricula, gentian, &c. 

Plant Alpines in ordinary border m 
rockery, or set in small pots, well drained, 
in light loam, well mixed with sand or 
road grit. 
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Alstromer'ja. 

A lulierous-rooted plant, hardy, and 
suitable for borders in which the soil is 
rich and light They require slight pro- 
tection in winter, and should be watered 
freely when growing in summer. There 
are many varieties, hybrid and otherwise, 
but Ahtromeria aurantiaca may be men- 
tioned as a good and showy type of the 
class. 

Alvs'sum. 

Free-flowering, useful, pretty little plants 
for lieds, edgings, or rock work. The 
annual species bloom nearly the whole 
summer ; the perennials are amongst our 
earliest and most attractive spring flowers. 
The varieties are— 

Alvstutn argenteum, - y«*llow, with silvery 
foliage, hardy perennial, i ft., from Switzerland. 
Alyaaum Atlanticum,~Hfme light yellow, very 
ornamental, hardy perennial, ft. 

Alyaaum Bcrtolonii, — white, very fine, hardy 
animal, i ft. 

Alyaaum aaxatile,— yellow, extremely showy, 
hardy perennial, i ft., from C’nndia. 

Alyaaum aaxatile compactum,- golden-yellow, 
very compact, free flowering and beautiful, hardy 
nerennud, A ft. 

Alyaaum, Sweet, — white, very sweet, hardy 
annual, A ft., British. 

Amaran'iups. 

Half-hardy annuals, very graceful, with j 
highly ornamental foliage. A . ruher , with j 
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dark carmine foliage, is a most strikingly 
beautiful plant for bedding, ribboning, or 


massing. Other varieties are A. bicolor r 
leaves yellow and green, and A, tricolor, 
red, yellow, and green, and A. caudal us 
gtbbosus, with long pendent crimson flowers 
growing on the long flower-stem in knots. 

Sow in heat in early spring ; plant oflt 
in May and June in very rich soil. 

Amaryl’lis. 

Flowers of rare beauty, whose large, 
drooping, bell-shaped, lily-like blossoms 
range in colours from the richest crimson 
to pure white, and striped with crimsoti or 
scarlet. They are easily cultivated, and 
with a little management a succession of 
bloom may be secured throughout the 
year. Some varieties do not require heat. 

| A moderate supply of bulbs will serve the 
purpose. 

Varieties which do not require heat 

A. Belladonna purpurea (Belladonna Lily), 
—while (lushed with rosy purple. 

A. Belladonna blanda. 

A. formosiasima (Sprckelia formosissima), — 
j rich crimson. 

i A. longifolia alba (Crinum capenan alba),—* 
while, sweet-scented. 

A. longifolia rosea (Crinum capensc alba),— 
ro*e, sweet-scented. 

A. lutea (Siernbergia lutea),— yellow', flowers in 
autuu 

Place the bulbs in front of a wall facing 
south, at least six inches under the surface, 
giving them a little winter protection s 
should the growing season be dry, w&ler 
freely till the plant blooms, but when at 
rest the bulbs should be kept as dry and 
warm as possible. When heat is required, 
use six or seven-inch pots, placing at the 
bottom a handful of potsherds and cover- 
ing them with turfy peat, filling up the 
pot with a comj>ost of rich loom, leaf soil, 
j and silver sand, leaving only the neck of 
the bulb uncovered ; the pots should then 
l»e either placed in a stdVe-frame or any 
other root - temperature, such as the 
modified heat of a tank or flue, and a 
few weeks will develop the flowers: 
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immediately the leaves appear, give abun- 
dance of water, and encourage a vigorous 
leaf-growth* When the plant has done 
blooming, gradually withdraw the Mater, , 
and give the bulbs an entire cessation from 
growth for eight or ten weeks, when they 
may again be re-potted and forced as 
Ixffore. 

American Plants. 

Under this general name are included 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kaimias, Le- 
dums, Andromedas, and others, which 
are supposed to require what is called 
bog earth. This, however, is not abso- 
lutely necessary to their successful cultiva- 
tion. 

In the following list some choice plants— 
broadly distinguished as American plants — 
are named, which will be found useful in 
the shrubbery, or in any collection of trees 
and shrubs. Generally sjwaking, they will 
thrive in any good soil, but will do l>cst in 
j»eat earth, or in soil with which peat earth 
lias Ixsen plentifully mixed. Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, Kaimias, and Daphnes M ere 
long supposed to require bog earth for their 
culture, but they are now found to bloom 
well in a stiff clay, and such a soil, with a 
moderate admixture of bog peat and brick 
and lime rubbish, is found to be admirably 
adapted for their growth. If in a garden 
there happen to be a north wall, or wall 
which faces north and looks towards the 
house, there is no place more suitable for 
clumps of American plants. It is well to 
draw attention to this, even though it is the 
shrubbery and its tenants that are now 
under consideration. 

Choice American Plants for Siirubbkkiks, 
etc. 

Height 
in feet. 

Andromeda floribondt 1 to a 

.. polifolta W»W Rosemary i „ — 

v f grand iflora . .. i „ a 

Azalea calendulacea 6 

ledifbtfa a , 


Erica Australis 3 to 6 

„ carnea } „ — 

„ cinereaalba , 

„ Mediterranca 4 6 

., atricta a „ 1 

„ tetralix * „ 1 

„ vacant Cornish Heath 1 „ — 

Oaultherfa procumbent Creeping Win- 
ter green ... — „ — 

„ Shallon 3 „ 5 

Kalmia augustifolia 9 ,, jj 

,♦ rubra 3 „ 3 

„ cuneata 0 „ — 

„ glauca * ,♦ a 

„ hirsuta 1 

,, latifolia 3 M 10 

Ledum glanduloaum 3 „ 6 

„ latifolium labrador Pea t „ 3 

„ „ Canadense 3 „ 6 

„ „ globosum 3 „ 6 

„ palustre a M — 

,, „ decumbens 9 „ — 

Rhododendron albiflorum a,, 1 

„ Catambiense 3 ,, *5 

„ chamjecistua CroutulCistu* j „ — 

„ Dauricum a ,, 3 

„ Ponticum i« ,, iv 

„ „ odoratum 3 ,, 4 

Tlie plants named in the foregoing list 

all Indong to the natural orders £riratw t 
or Heath worts, and, lieing thus akin, they 
require for the most part similar soil and 
treatment. The soil that is suitable for 
them has been already mentioned. The 
Andromedas may be propagated by layers 
in Septeml>er ; Azaleas by layers in March ; 
Ericas by cuttings consisting of the points 
of shoots plunged in sand or sandy peat, 
covered with a bell-glass, and put in a close 
pit or frame; Gaultherias by layers and 
seeds; Kaimias by young shoots under 
hand-lights, by seeds in shallow pans in 
close frames, or by layers at end of summer ; 
Ledums by layers ; and Rhododendrons by 
seeds in spring sown in shallow puns and 
kept in close frames, by layers in spring or 
autumn, or by cuttings of young shoots 
taken when the base close to the older 
wood is getting firm, and set in silver sand, 
placed at first in a close frame, and after- 
wards subjected to a little bottom heat. 

The following materials, all of them 
within the reach of most persons, may be 
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made to form a compost adapted to their 
culture. Rotted leaves, spent tan, saw- 
dust, old thatch or straw, weeds, grass- 
mowings, and vegetable refuse of all kinds 
— old manure, even the bottoms of old 
wood-stacks. Any or all of these in a 
decomposed state, blended with a certain 
proportion of garden soil, may be rendered 
fit to grow American plants ; but as it is 
the character of all decomposed vegetable 
matter fit to enter rapidly into the com- 
position of the vegetable fabric, to subside 
rapidly, this must l>e guarded against by 
employing also such organic matter as 
tree-leaves, lumps of peat, peaty turf, or 
other vegetable matter, which will take 
long before decay takes place. Where 
okl tan or sawdust is lii>erally used, the 
leaves should be fresh ; those which have 
been used as linings for hotbeds by prefer- 
ence, from their tendency to mass together. 
Old thatch, or litter, forms an excellent 
basis for the whole clump, and weeds and 
other vegetable refuse, when burnt or 
charred. This compost, with a subsoil 
sufficiently retentive of moisture, and 
situation not too much exposed to the 
direct influence of the sun, will grow these 
beautiful shrubs in great perfection. 

Ampelop’sis. See Virginian Creeper. 

Androm'f.da. 

Hardy, evergreen, heath-like shrubs, 
natives of North America. They delight 
in bog, like all other so-called American 
plants, and their roots should never be 
suffered to become quite dry; for if this 
occurs, the plant has seldom vigour enough 
to send out a sufficient quantity of new 
toots, and in general dies. All the kinds 
may be propagated by layers, or by seeds 
sown as soon as ripe in pans or boxes and 
placed in a cold frame to germinate. 

Ait km 'One, ok W i ndflower. 

Anemones, which are hardy tuberous 


perennials, are hardier than ranunculuses, 
have a richer foliage, and their flowers 
resemble miniature semi -double hollyhocks. 
They also include most of the colours of 
the hollyhock, except a pure white or 
yellow ; but to compensate for the want of 
these, nothing can exceed in loveliness the 
blue or purple, or in glory the scarlet, of 
the anemone. And although there is 
neither a white nor a yellow self among 
them, for the single 'white is not wholly 
white , yet several of them are beautifully 
striped with these colours. The foliage is 
degantly cut, and the growth is neat and 
compact. 
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The flowers of the double anemone, as 
will be seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration, are extremely handsome ; they have 
outer guard petals, resembling a semi- 
double hollyhock. 

The single anemone, also illustrated here, 
has beautiful poppy-like blossoms of large 
sire and various colours. 

Anemones of both kinds delight in a light, 
rich, loamy soil, but generally succeed in 
any which is well drained. Sea-sand, or a 
little salt mixed with the soil, is it good 
preventive of mildew. They may be 
planted from October to the end of March, 
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and a succession of bloom thus secured 
in mild seasons, from February until July 
They will flower well in almost any com 
mon garden soil, but it is desirable that the 
ground in which they are grown should l>e 
tolerably light (some consider that a cal- 
careous, dry soil suits them best), and that 
it should be well drained and enriched witl: 
decayed manure, or manure from a spent 
hotbed. The tubers are generally plant e 
in the early part of the year, but the roots 
can be obtained from September to March 
and it is desirable that beds should be 
formed about October, and the tuliers 


The tuberous roots' of the anemone may 
be obtained from any nurseryman or seeds* 
man from September to March. There 
are some named sorts, such as ** The 
Bride,” with white blooms, &c.* but for 
these reference must be made to any 
dealer’s catalogue. 

Anemones are usually regarded as spring 
flowers, and most undoubtedly always 
flower best at that season. In certain soils 
and situations, however, the tendency to 
growth and flowering in anemones is such 
that they have no sooner died down after 
spring-flowering, than they throw out fresh 



leaves and flower again in autumn. This, 
however, is not desirable, for it weakens 
the tubers, and the flowers soon degenerate. 
Autumn -flowering may generally Ijc pre- 
vented by excluding light and air from the 
beds, by means of heavy top-dressings of 
well-rotted manure during the summer 
months. 

Many persons will take up anemone 
tubers as sr»on as the leaf has died down ; 
but this is not necessary, nor is it a good 
plan, unless the soil of the bed requires 
renovation, for the tubers will not keep 
many days out of the ground. The finest 
flowers are generally produced the first 
spring after a new sowing ; but soil and 
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situation have always a great effect upon 


planted immediately after from 4 to 6 
inches apart. If the weather be very 
inclement during the winter, the lieds 
should be covered with loose litter. The 
roots may be taken up for removal, or for 
drying off and replanting in autumn, as 
soon as the leaves have died off in spring. 
A change of position is recommended at 
intervals of two or three years, for the 
maintenance of the size, beauty, and rich* 
he ss of the flowers ; but this may be 
effected by taking up the roots, digging the 
bed over, and adding some decayed manure 
■M enrich the soil and nourish the plants in 
tile following spring. 


them. 

Hardy Annuals. 

For hardy annuals, and for annuals 
generally, any ordinary garden soil is 
*d enough, and indeed better than rich 
soil, for this tends to produce luxuriance 
of growth, which is incompatible with 
he production of flowers. Very hardy 
annuals may be sown in autumn, not 
irlier than the last week in August, and 
not later, even in sheltered spots i than the 
last week in September. Autumn-sown 
plants, if they survive the winter’s frosts* 
will bloom early in spring, the situ** 
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lion beat suited for autumn sowing is one 
that is sheltered from strong and cutting 
winds, but free from shade, and well 
exposed to the sun. Spring sowings for 
blooming in summer may be made at any 
time from the middle of March to the 
middle of April, due regard being had to 
situation, and later sowings for flowering in 
autumn should be made from the middle of 
May to the middle of June. 

To raise annuals for transplanting, they 
may Ikj ‘ sown in beds in the reserve 
garden or elsewhere, and removed, when 
about half grown, to the j>ositions in which 
they are intended to flower. The trans- 
planting of annuals, unless very carefully 
done, is always attended w ith some danger ; 
hut this may be obviated if they are raised 
in pots, from which they can be turned out 
without disturbing the roots, or sown on 
pieces of turf turned grass downwards, the 
seeds Vicing covered with a thin coating of 
mould after they have been sprinkled on 
the turf. Hardy annuals sown in spring, 
and some kinds sown in autumn, need no 
protection from the weather. Before sowing 
seed, slightly tread or beat the ground, to 
impart some degree of solidity to it, and 
prevent it from sinking ; rake the surface 
and sow the seed, sprinkling it evenly over 
the space to be covered, and complete the 
operation by scattering or sifting some fine 
mould over the seed, regulating the depth 
according to the thickness of the seed, the 
general rule being that the depth of mould 
over the seed should in every case lx 1 no 
greater than its own depth or thickness. 
After the young plants are of a sufficient 
site, thinning must be resorted to in order to 
prevent them from being drawn into strag* 
gling growth by remaining in too thick 
masses. Annuals that require support, 
such os sweet peas, &c., must have sticks 
placed among or around them, and climbers, 
such as tropoeoiums^can volvulus major, &c. t 
must be supported and trained. In very 


dry weather a little watering may be found 
necessary, and withering or withered flowers 
should be removed, unless it is desired to 
save seed, in order to induce fresh blooms 
and to prolong the time of flowering. 

The following is a list of hardy annuals, 
the most hardy having a star attached to 
them. The ordinary or familiar garden 
name is given where it can be, with the 
height in inches, and the colour of the 
flowers, or colours, when the blooms are 
not restricted to one tint only, but are of 
various hues. Strictly speaking, all flowers 
mentioned in the lists to follow, are not 
annuals in the countries from which they 
have lxscn first obtained, but they will 
not survive the inclemency of the British 
winter, and are, to all intents and purposes, 
annuals when grown in the open-air in this 
country. 

Adonis flos (or /Estivalis) 12, deep crimson. 
Agrostemma coeli-rosea, ja, rose colour. 
Alyssum calcyinum (Sweet Atyuum), 6, white. 

„ maritimum, 8, white. 

Amaranthus caudatus {Love Mes’Pieetlmg), 30, 
crimson. 

„ hypochondriacus (Princes Peat her), 

30, crimson. 

Agemone grandiflora, 30, yellow. 

Bartonia aurea,* 1$, bright yellow. 

Calandrinia grandiflora, 12, rosy violet. 

,, spec iota, 6, violet •crimson. 

„ umbellate, 6, rich crimson. 

Calliopsis bicolor (or tinctoria). 34, yellow, with 
purple-brown blotch at base. 
h bi color nana, la, similar to preceding. 

11 coronata, 34, orange, spotted brownish 

purple. 

„ Drummondii, 12, orange-yellow, with 

crimson-brown eye. 

Campanula Alllca, 6, blue, with white centre. 

* ,1 L'Oreyi (or ramoaiaaima), ia, blue, 

white. 

„ speculum (Penns'* Looking Glass), S, 
blue, white. 

Centaurea Americana, 36. red. 

„ cyanus (BlntbotU* or Cornflower), 94 to 
36, blue, white, crimson, brown. 

„ depressa 19, blue, with brownish -red 
centre. 

Centranthus macrosiphon, 15, red, pale rose, 
white. 

i Clarkla pulchella,* *8, purple, rose and white. 

„ elegans, 18, crimson, rose, white. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium, 34, yellow and 
white. 

u tricolor, yellow round purple 

it 4 Borridgii, *4, yrikm 
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centre and pure white edge, with bright crim- 
son hand intervening. 

Cochlearia ecaulia, j, pale lilac 
CoUittaia biceler,* a, purple and white. 

„ gtandiflora, 9, lilac ami blue. 

„ tricolor, 9, purple, lilac, and white. 
Cotlomia coccinea. ia, bright scarlet. 
Convolvulus tricolor (or minor). **, yellowish 
centre, white and blue, purple, white striped, &c. 
Coreopsis. See CaliiopsU. 

Delphinium Assets * {Rocket Larkspur), tS, blue, 
ptnk, red, white, single and double. 
„ cardiopetalum. 11, dark blue. 

„ sinense, 04 , brilliant blue. 

Dianthua Sinensis {Indian Pink), 12, various. 
Erysmium Perofskianum,* 18, orange. 
Eschacholtcia crocea,* ia* deep chrome yellow. 
>, Californica, 18, brilliant yellow, 

orange towards centre, orange, 
pak primrose approaching white. 
,, tenuifolia, 9, pale yellow. 

Etkcharidlum concinnum, 12, dark red. 

„ grandiflorum, ia, rosy purj)1e. 

Eutoca vlscida,* t 2, blue with white eye. 

Flos Adonis, 1 * 9, blood red. 

Gilia liniflora, 1 2, white. 

, tricolor, ia, purple, white and yellow. 
Godetia,* many varieties, 18, rosy crimson, white, 
Ac. 

Godetia, ** Indy Albemarle,” 18, large rosy, 
crimson blooms. 

H Lady Satin Hose,” 18, deep rose- 

f ink, with satiny surface, 
he Pride," 18, white with purple eye. 
Helianthus annuus {Common Sunflower), 72, 
yellow. 

»» argyrophyllus, 60, yellow, silvery 

leaves. 

„ Californicus, 84, orange. 

„ centrochlorus, 48, yellow, green 

centre. 

„ cucumerifoltus, 72, golden yellow, 

purple centres. 

„ globoaus fistuloBus, do, saffron, 

double. 

Helichrysum com positu m{Fverlasting Flower), 
r8, various colours. 

Hibiscus Africanus, 18, pale yellow, with crimson 
centre. 

Iberia amara {Candytuft), 9, white. 

„ „ hespendiflora {Rocket Candytuft), 

ia, pure white. 

„ umbellate, 12, purple* 

Larkspur. See Delphinium, 

Latbyrus odorstus {Sweet Pea\ various colours, 
aa * Invincible Black," dark rich colour ; ♦‘In- 
vincible Scarlet," intense scarlet ; “ Crown 
Princess of Prussia,” lovely blush ; “ Clarke's 
Hybrid," rose, blue, and white ; “ Painted 
Lady," red and white, 

Leptosiphon androaaceua, 9, rose, white, yellow. 
„ aureus, 9, rich yellow. 

„ denaiflorus, >2, i«ale purple, white. 

Limnanthea alba, 6, white. 

,, Douglasii, 8, yellow and white. 
Liliana triomtthophora, 24, A ntirrhinum-WVc 
dowers, reddish violet and purple, spotted 
yellow. 

Ltaum llavum ( Yellow Flax), 10, yellow. 

M grandiflorum, 12, blue flax plant. 

11 M rubeum, 9, crimson. 


Lupinua, ia to 36, many varieties, purple, lilac, 
white, violet, yellow, blue, red, and 
brown. 

„ Hartwegil, 24, blue and white, white. 
,, limnus. 9, deep blue, white. 

Malcolmia maritime {Yirginian Stock), 6, lilac, 
red. 

„ bicolor, 6, lilac and white. 

Malope grandlflora {Mallow), 36, red. 

,. „ alba, 36, white. 

Matniola ( 5 /<*c 4 r), “ Dwarf German Ten Week,” 9, 
various colours; “ Large Flowered German 
Ten Week," 18, various colours ; " New 
Autumnal,” is, various colours. 

Monolopia Californica, 6, deep yellow. 
Ncmophila diacoidatia, 9, maroon and white, 

„ insignia,* 6, skv blue and white. 

There are other varieties of this 
plant, variously coloured. 

„ maculate, 6, white, blotched with 
purple. 

Nigella hispanica {Love in a Mitt), 18, dark 
violet. 

CEnothera biatorta Vcitchiana 6, lemon colour, 
with blood red spot at base, 
CEnothera Drummondii nana, 12, golden 

yellow. 

„ Lindleyana, 12, white ami red. 

,, rosea, 12. purplish rose, 

Omphaloldcs linifolium {Yenus's Navel Wort), 
ia, white .spikes of bloom. 

Papaver caryophylloides ( ( ar nation Poppy), 30, 
various colours, and crimson scarlet. 

„ Marscllii, 24, white tipi>ed, blood crirn* 
son. 

„ Khseas plena {Dwarf French Poppy), 
24, various colours ; double flowers. 
Perilla Nanklnenaia, 18, pink, with maroon* 
bronze foliage. 

Phlox Drummondii, 12, pure white, pink, huff, 
purple, crimson, some with eye in centre, and 
some M rif>ed. 

Portulaca grandiflora, 3, various colours. 
Reseda odorata {Mignonette), 9. Flowers small 
and iusignificaiU, hut remarkable for frag- 
rance. 

Rhodanthe atrosangulnea, 15, magemu-purpk, 
„ maculate. deep rose, with yellow centre 
surrounded by crimson ring ; white. 

„ Manglcsii, 12, silvery rose, with yellow 
centre. 

Salpiglossia coccinea, 36, various colours* 
Saponaria alba. 9, white. 

,, Calabrica, 9, pink, compact. 
Schiianthua Grahami, 1 8. red or orange, 
streaked with purple, 
pinnatus, 15, purple and white* 

„ retusus, 18, red and yellow. 

Schiaope talon Walkeri, is, white, almond 
scented* 

Schortia Californica, 9, yellow, with dark centre ; 
useful for masses ; better sown later in the 
season. 

Silene pendula, »*. rosy pink* 

Sphenogync apecioaa, 13, yellow, with purple 
centre. 

Statice Bonduelli, 18, golden yellow* 

Sunflower. See lieliamltus* 

Stock* See Matbiolx. 

Sweet Pea. See Latbyrus. 

Tagetes signata pumila, excellent as bedding 
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, TropmoTum majus {Common Nasturtium)* 73, 
many colours, from straw colour to the deepest 
brown. 

Venus's Navel Wort. See Omphaloides. 
Virginian Stock. See Malcolmia. 

Veronica ayriaca (Syrian S pet dux l ft, 9, blue ; 

pretty for margins ; sow where it is to flower. 
Vlscaria ccell-roaea, is, bright rose. 

,, elegans picta, 12, crimson and scarlet, 
with white edge. 

„ oculata, 9, pink, dark eye. 

„ „ coccinea, 9, scarlet, dark eye. 

„ splendent, is, rose pink. 

The Above list comprises an excellent 
variety of hardy annuals, and, if not abso- 
lutely exhaustive, is sufficient for all general 
purposes. For other sorts, reference must be 
made to the catalogues of the leading seeds- 


heat, or under protection of some kind, and 
which should be transplanted to their 
blooming quarters when the weather per- 
mits, are included in the following list. 
When used for grouping purposes, they 
should be pushed on and potted singly into 
small 60-sized pots previous to planting. 
Some of them are very neat continuous 
flowering plants, and if cut back several 
times during the summer, form nice com- 
pact masses of bloom. 

Abronia umbellata, 6, rosy lilac. 

Age ra turn Mexicanum, 9, lavender blue, white. 
Half-hardy annual out of doors, perennial in 
greenhouse, provided that seed is not allowed to 
ripen. The best dwarf varieties produced by 


men. They are beautiful for masses in 
borders, edgings, small beds, patches, and 
single lines. A few cultural remarks on 
some of them may l>e useful* By cutting 
off the flowers of Erysimum Perofskiattum 


Imperial Dwarf 9, porcelain blue. 

Lady Jane , 9, porce'ain blue, free flowering. 
Queen, 9, silvery grey. 

Snowflake, 9, white, free flowering. 
Swanlry Blue, 6, very rich deep blue. 
Alonaoa Warscewiczii, 18, bright scarlet. 


as soon as they fade, and thus preventing 
it from running to seed, it may lie kept in 
bloom throughout the summer. The 
varieties of Clarkia are so beautiful ihat 
all mentioned above should tie grown. 
Convolvulus major is not included in the 
above list, because it is best raised in heat 
with the half-hardy annuals. 

IIai.k-hardy A^nuais. 

Sow the seeds in March or April, in pots 



or pans, and shelter them in a pit, or 
plunge the pots in moderate bottom-heat, 
such as a hotbed that is cooling. The 
temperature should not rise above 75 0 by 
day, or fall below 55 0 at night. Shade the 
seedlings from strong sun, give plenty of 
air when the weather is favourable, and 
thin out if too close together in the pots. 
Harden off gradually, and remove to 
flowering quarters about the middle of 
May, but delay the removal to the end of 
the month if the weather be cold and un- 
favourable. 

The best of the half-hardy annuals, 
which require to he raised other in gentle 


Anagallis grand iflora, 6, deep blue, vermilion red. 
„ ( linifolia or MoneUi, 9 to is, many 
varieties, blue, red, maroon, scarlet, purple with 
yellow eye. 

Aster Sinensis (China Aster\ 15, blue, red, 
white. Many varieties variously distinguished. 

Balsam ina inpatiens (Balsam), 18, various 
colours. 

Brachycome iberidifoUa, so, lavender, white. 

Canna Indica (Indian Shot), mostly 36 to 7a, 
various, of many different colours, scarlet, yellow* 
See., and remarkable for foliage. Among these, 
t\ /, Mikortlli and C. indifora Ehemanni may 
l»e specially recommended. 

Clianthus Dampierii, climber, scarlet and black. 
„ puniceus (Glory Pea), climber, scarlet. 

CUntonia pulchella, 4, blue, with yellowish eye. 

Cobtea scandens, climber sending out shoots ter 
to 30 feet long ; purplish bell-shaped flowers. 

Datula ceratocAulon, 34, white, tinged with rose, 
w fltttuoea, jo, purple, red, and white, &c. 
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Datula humilis florc-pleno, t8, golden yellow, 
flowers double and scented. 

,, stramonium ( Tho»n Aggie), 18, white. 

,, tatula, 34, deep lilac. 

„ Wrightii, 24, white, edged with lilac. 
Dianthus Sinensis {Indian Pink), u to 18. 
various. The variety known as IK S. (or 
ChiticMsis) HcdJcudgii is \>erhajw the be*t. 
Qailiardia ptcta, 15, rich dam, gold edge. 
Helichrysum bractealum < Prer lasting t haver), 
t to 3, yellow, orange, brown, 
and all shades of ted. 

„ orientate ( The trench ** humor - 

telle”), a, primrose-yellow, 
lpomsea bona nox, tall clunhcr { as arc all the 
Ijionticas ; rose, deepening to violet. 

„ cocci nea, 70, scarlet. There is a yellow 
variety. 

„ purpurea (C 'onvolru/ns major or Morn- 
ing (Horj>), 70, white, slrijied, red, 
purple, in all shades and tints. 
Lobelia erinus, 6, light blue. Other varieties 
are /.. e. sgeciosa, blue, with while eye, 
and L. e. alba, while. 

„ pumila, 6 . deep blue. Many varieties 
produced by cultivation, but pcr{>eiUiUctl 
by cuttings to preserve .strain. 

„ ramose, 12, deep blue. 

Lophospcrmum scandens, 72, rosy purple. 
Mathiola annua ( Tea H eel Stack), 15, various. 

„ Graeca (Intermediate .S7cv4n, 1 3, various. 
Mesembryanthcmum tricolor^, rose and while. 
Oxalis rosea, 6, bright pink, greenish at lutse. 

,» tropacoloidcs, 8, golden yellow, 
foliage of a dark brownish purple. 

„ Valdiviana, 8 , dark yellow. 

Peritla Nankincnsis. See List of Hardy Annuals. 
Phlox Drummondii. See List of Hardy Annuals. 
Rhodanthe Manglesii, 12, rose, with yellow 
centre. All the Khodanthcs are everlasting 
flowers. 

Ricinus Africanua (Castor Oil Plant), 8, remark- 
able for beauty of foliage. 

Salpiglossis coccinea. 36. Flowers fttrinel- 
sbaped, with ground of whitish yellow, brown, 
pink, scarlet, or crimson, marked with blue, 
yellow, or brown. 

Schizanthus. See f.ist of Hardy Annuals, 
Seneclo elegans, 12, crimson, pink, white. 
Stocks. See List of Hardy Annuals. 

Tagetes ere eta nana {/hoar/ African Mari’ 
gold), 9, deep yellow. 

„ patula (trench Mat gold), 12, brown 
am! yellow, 

Tropzeolum Canariense, 10, canary yellow. 
Zinnia elegans, 24, scarlet, with dark purple 
disc.' 

„ Mexicana, 12, bright orange. 


Antirrhinum, or Snap-dragon. 

Tlie Antirrhinum is a hardy perennial, 
and one of our most useful border plants. 

the more recently improved 
varieties of this valuable genus are large 
finely shaped flowers of the most brilliant 
with beautifully marked throats ; 


they succeed in any good garden soil, and 
are very effective in l»eds. The smaller 
kinds are valuable for rock work and 
old walls. It is of no use to enumerate 
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named valid its, but the reader is referred 
for these to Mr. John Forbes, of Hawick, 
j N.lb 1‘lants yielding blossoms of all sort* 
I of colours may be obtained from a single 
packet of seed. 

Aquatic Plants. 

I Vegetation of an interesting character 
will always be found in the neighbourhood 
of water, and advantage should be taken of 
all facilities that offer themselves for the 
culture of aquatic plants. There are, how- 
ever, many plants which are to be preferred 
to others in undertaking the culture of 
aquatic plants in a piece of water, whether 
large or small, or the margin of a stream, 
Flowers for water are of two kinds — plants 
to he placed in the water itself* usually 
j called aquatic plants, and marsh plants to 

are propagated, some by seed and some by 
division of the roots. The seeds when 
sown must be placed under water t in other 
respects aquatic plants require the same 
i general treatment as other herbaceous 
plants. 

Many of the aquatic plants will do 
well in damp and moist situations, vast 
H 
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as Butomus umbcllatus , Caltha plants, whose height is not given, have 

&c. f and many marsh plants, as may l>e leaves and flowers floating on the surface 
inferred from the preceding list, will thrive of the water. 

and flourish in damp, moist shady spots, in The following list comprises all the 
which other perennials would languish and aquatic plants that are most deserving of 
ultimately perish. That this is true is notice and culture. The height, when 
evident from the Arum lily, which is an given, is in inches, 
aquatic plant, or in other words, a plant 

that will grow in water, yet it does well as A«™. A rosy 

a pot plant set in ordinary soil, provided white. 

that it be watered freely, which keeps the mir '‘' d W “ h 


* - Dial'll t nwwi 

soil in a condition similar to that of marsh Arum, /Ethioplcun (Arum or Trumpet Lily), 

, , , . . .4 to t 6, pure white. Thts plant u» sometime* 

land, and receives protection in a cool or cJiLd “ Calla •’ or “ Richardia.” 


called “ Calla,” or “ Richardia.'' 
even cold greenhouse in winter. Butomus umbcllatus, 24, rose. 

0 t • e Nuphar adorn*, yellow, with red anthers. 

To those who may be desirous Of orna- ' lutcum \ Yellow Water Lily), yellow, 
meriting any piece of ornamental water, UymphKm (Whit e^Water JJfy), yfhtu. 

the following lists will be found invaluable, Pontederia cordata, blue, in fine tufts. 

The situation host adapted for hardy 

aquatics will be found to be in accordance j Cafla A£thiopica. See Arum ACthiopicum . 
with their height. Many that are not ! S‘ouoni P . i “^itrU 'li'uT.r VM't), .8, lilac 
hardy may be introducetl for summer with yellow. 

decoration in ]m Is sunk either w holly or Ms or Water Flag), 

half deep in water. These can he removed Limnocharis Humboldtii,* yellqv 
in winter to warm-water tanks under cover 
of glass, Every year something new in pink. 

....... , , r u . Thalia dc«.«« w*,~ 40, mue, jntrpic. 

aquatics is being introduced, for the water Trapa nat ans, white, with purple claws. 

plants of the tropics are inexhaustible, and Mmm Bogotensis, fine glaucous leaves. - 
* r \ ..’...J Vallisneria spiralis, white, with green strap* 

very many of them supremely beautiful.! like leaves. 

Most of the plants which are mentioned in | Viltarsia nymphaeoides, golden yellow, 
the following lists prefer a shady and j 

sheltered situation, and will be found In addition to those already mentioned 

flourish best when protected by over- ! may be named a few marsh plants of 
hanging trees. Rock-work and root -work j handsome appearance that arc suitable for 
form admirable receptacles for plants on j planting on the borders of streams and 
the margins of streams, and afford all the j the margins of ponds and ornamental 
protection they require when properly pieces of water : — 
arranged. It may be said that aquatic 
ptam* out-of-doors flower from May to 

August. Those that require protection in Houttnynia cordata,* 13 , yellowish green. 4 
winter, and that on this account are grown In. tat.di.sim. *>. Wimh 
in pots, which are plunged in water, Lvthrum roseumsuperbum,36. 


adapted for hardy Ranunculus aquatilss, white. 

1 . J Saeittana latuolta, 12, white, 

to be in accordance j Calla JEthiopica. Set A mm Aitkiopicum. 

Minv that are not ! Caltha palustris, 12, yellow. 

mat art not Hottonia palustris (Water Violet \ 18, lilac 
xlucetl for summer with yellow. 

ink either wholly or | Iris pseudacoru. < JV/Aw frit or Water Flag), 

I I « < r * L-u.:: « -.-It... 


Iris fcetidiasima {Stinking Gladnyu), 30, bbmh 
lilac. 

Lythrum roseum super bum, 36, rose colour. 
Myosotis palustris, 9 blue, with yellow throat. 


will flower earlier; thus the Arum lily, SKK 5 EEV 3 &. 
Bnhardia or Calla sKthiopka, will flower fistulosa, 244 white, 

from Christmas to Easter, within doors. 

Aquatic plants requiring protection in 8eI ^£ p . lu4o , u . . -ju*. 
winter are marked with a star. These] Scrophuiaria aquatica, *>, red. 
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Aquilbgia, or Columbine. 

A pretty herbaceous perennial of which 
many beautiful hybrid varieties have l>een 
recently introduced. Seeds of these can 
be obtained of any nurserymen, and should 
l>e sown in March in any ordinary garden 
soil. 

Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree. 

A heautiful shrub, which is found in the 
greatest perfection in the West of Ireland, 
and along the south coast of Devon and 
Cornwall. There are many varieties, but 
the best known is Arbutus Umdo, It 
bears a small cup-like blossom in clusters, 
and a round berry varying in tint from 
orange to red. This berry may be eaten, 
but there is not much flavour to recommend 
it. It may be raised from seed. The 
rarer varieties may be budded or inarched 
on A. Umdo, for which any ordinary soil 
will do. 

ARDl'siA. 

Stove shrubs, several of which will 
flourish and fruit in a moderately warm 
greenhouse. All require loam and peat ; 
and they may be increased by cutting*, 
which root very freely in sand. Ardisia 
crmulaia is a very favourite variety. Its 
bright red berries, which last so long, render 
it invaluable in a conservatory. 

Aristolochia. 

A handsome deciduous climber with 
large cordate or pear-shaped leaves. Some 
varieties, such as Aristolochia sipho are 
hardy and require no protection, but others 
are only suitable for the greenhouse, for 
which they form good pillar plants. The 
climbers are propagated by division of the 
roots and by layers, in spring and autumn ; 
and the herbaceous perennials also by 
division of the roots. These plants pre- 
fer a good sandy loam, but peat and loam 
mast be used for the greenhouse varieties. 


Arum. 

This splendid plant, with its snow* 
white flower, its yellow tongue and arrow* 
| shaped leaves is not hardy with us ; but 
it admits of an easy cultivation even where 
there is no greenhouse, and it is so orna- 
mental in a room or hall, that it is well 
worth the little trouble which it requires. 
The Arum grows freely from o Asets, which 
are very freely produced. The plants 
j should l>e rq>otted every Octol»er, in rich, 
j light mould, with a few drainers, the offsets 
! having lieen carefully removed, and all the 
! old soil well shaken from their roots. 
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From this time till June, or earlier, if the 
plants have flowered and are off blooming, 
they should have abundance of water ; but 
after this they must be kept quite dry, and 
may be put away in an outhouse till the 
following October, when the same treat- 
ment should be renewed. The Arum, in 
a growing state, requires so much moisture 
that it is Ijest to keep the pot always stand- 
ing in a deep saucer full of water. Under 
this culture, offsets may be brought inti* 
flower in their third year. 

Other varieties are A. crinitum , A. dm - 
cumulus, A . 1 tali cum, and A. macu latum, 
also known as “ Lords and Ladies,” or 
Cuckoo Pint. Ail are hardy perennials 
and suitable for outdoor growth, requiring 
protection only in the winter, in the fern) 
of a little litter thrown over the places 



too 
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where they grow. This plant is also known 
as Arum ALthiopiaim and Ruhcirdia 


Plants of this family are mostly hardy 
herbaceous perennials, with fleshy fascicu- 
lated roots. The flowers are either white 
or yellow, and grow on long footstalks, 
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forming stately spikes of bloom. They 
will grow in any kind of soil, but a rich 
smuly loam is best fitted to bring them to 
perfection. They are propagated by divi- 
sion of the roots. 

Aspidistra. 


in which richness and variety of colour are 
combined with the most perfect and beaut!* 
ful form. The Aster is indispensable in 
every garden or pleasure-ground where an 
• autumnal display is desired. In our flower* 

} i>eds and mixed borders it occupies a 
deservedly prominent |H»sition, whilst for 
grouping or riblxming it stands unrivalled. 

The Aster may l>e divided into two sec- 
tions — French and (ierman. The French, 
as improved by Truffaut, has Hat petals 
either re flexed or incurved; the former re* 
sembling the Chrysanthemum, whilst the 
latter, turning its jMitals towards the centre 
of the flower, forms, when well grown, a 
perfect ball, and is best described by its 
resemblance to the p.eony. The German 
varieties are quilled, and the most perfect 
flowers are surrounded by a circle of flat or 
guaru petals, as in the hollyhock. The 
flowers of these are particularly admired 
for the exquisite symmetry of their form. 
The dwarf bouquet varieties of this l»eautiful 
plant grow from six to nine inches high, 
and are particularly adapted for small beds, 
| edgings, or for jx>t-culture ; they often flower 
! so profusely as to entirely hide their foliage, 
i All the varieties delight in a deep, rich, light, 

I soil, and in hot, dry weather should l>e 
mulched with well-rotted manure, and 
frequently supplied with manure-water ; 
this labour w'ill be amply repaid by the in- 


Plants bearing broad lanceolate leaves 
on long stalks. The flowers are very 
smalt and insignificant, and grow close to 
the ground. They grow in ordinary soil, 
and are propagated by suckers. Aspidistra 
lurida is the l>e$t known, and is one of the 
few plants that are uninjured by the fumes 
of gas. 

As'ters. 

This splendid class of half-hardy annuals 
is not only one of the most jxipular, but 
also one of the most effective of our garden 
favourites, producing in profusion flowers 


creased size, beauty, and duration of the 
flowers. 

Culture. — Sow about the first week in 
April, and sow for succession twice more at 
intervals of a fortnight. Sow in boxes or 
}*an$ in light, rich, soil, and place under 
glass in a situation at once airy and sunny. 
Prick out in pans or boxes, when large 
enough to handle, using again a rich, light 
soil, and in about three weeks’ time, when 
they have developed into sturdy plants well 
furnished with fibrous roots, transplant to 
the quarters in which they are to bloom. 
The soil should be dressed with well* 
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rotted manure, and until the plants begin 
to show flowers a little weak liquid manure 
may be given with advantage. 

Al'hKltC't IA. 

Pretty evergreen trailing plants, of which 
the l>est known Aubrictia purpurea , is 
useful for edging to borders, and for rock- 
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work, &c. They are propagated by divi- 
sion of the roots in spring or autumn. A 
light sandy soil is best suited for them. 

Aucura, or Variegated Laurel. 

A hardy evergreen shrub, originally 
brought from Japan, well suited for gardens 
in large towns in which the air is loo often 
too close and smoky. They may be grown 
in pots for decorative purposes, but do well 
out of doors in any ordinary soil. Propa- 
gated by cuttings in spring and autumn set 
in fairly light soil. 

Auricula. 

Classification. — This attractive flower, 
which is one of those that are popularly 
known as florists* flowers, has been brought 
by cultivation to a high degree of perfection. 
Auriculas are divided into two classes, 
namely, Show Auriculas and Alpine I 
Auriculas, the latter l>eing more hardy ; 
and easier to grow and manage than the j 
former. The distinction between Show 
Auriculas and Alpine Auriculas is easily 
explained. Taking a pip, or individual 
flower, from the truss, the name given to 


j a collection of pips on one large flower 
I stalk, we find round the central tube, or 
thrum, a circle of white, which is called 
! the eye or jiaslo ; surrounding this is another 
land, called the y round io!our % ami beyond 
this again another rone called the margin 
or e<fye. Show Auriculas are classed 
according to the colour of the edge, 
being ll'kite-ftigeJ, Gnrn -algal, and 
alyai varieties. If there be no edge ' 

| the ground colour, it is called a self. Thus 
there arc four classes of Show Auriculas. 
In the Alpine Auriculas the eye or paste is 
yellow ; there is no edge, but the ground 
beyond the eye is generally shaded, the 
j lighter colour near the eye deepening in 
j some to a darker colour or shade round the 
edge. 
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Soil, &e. — Various composts have been 
recommended for the auricula, but the beet 
seems to lie a mixture of one part of good 
fibrous loam, and one part of well-decayed 
spent manure, with a lilwral addition of 
road sand or silver sand, and a sprinkling 
of charcoal or wood ashes. The pots must 
be well drained, and small pots should be 
used, the auricula never doing so well in 
large pots as in small ones. Thus 4-inch 
and 5- inch pots are large enough for ally 
full-sized plants. Seedlings and small 
plants should, of course,, be placed in much 
smaller pots, 

Propagation, *c.~ When it is desired to 
raise plants from seed, the seed should Ig/v 
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town in pans at any time from January to 
March, on the surface of light rich mould, 
well drained, or a compost of leaf mould 
and sand. Moss should be kept over the 
surface of the soil till the seedlings are up, 
to prevent it from drying too quickly, and 
the moss should be kept moist by sprinkling 
with a fine syringe. When the seedlings 
have three or four leaves, transplant into 
3*inch pots. Propagation by offsets, or 
division of the roots, may be effected in 
February or March, when vigorous growth , 
is being made, or in August, just when j 
fresh growth is commencing after repotting, j 
If the offsets can t>e removed with roots ! 
attached to them, so much the Ixdter. I 
They may lie placed singly in 3-inch pots, j 
or these may be placed in a larger pot at j 
equal distances near the edge. I 

Management In Summer. - The auricula ! 
blossoms and is in full growth from j 
February to June, when the plant?, should j 
lie removed from the glazed shelter under 
which thejkhave been flowering, and placed 
in the open air on a shelf or stage, having 
a mirth or north-east aspect. Under a 
north wall or hedge is a good situation. 
The plants should not stand on the ground 
itself. In August, when the flesh growth, 
especially the emission of fresh roots, ! 
commences, the plants should be repotted, | 
the tap root being shortened with a sharp j 
knife. A depth of 1$ inches should lie j 
first filled with small pieces of broken pots, : 
ami on this some decayed leaves. The 1 
plant should then be introduced, and the ! 
pot filled with compost to about $-inch ! 
f fnm the rim of the pot. Care should lie J 
taken not to allow the collar of the plant I 
to lie below the soil. Press firmly, give a 
* little water to settle the soil about the roots, 
at the expiration of seven or eight days 
witter again sparingly, and then leave the 
plants to themselves until November. 

mana gement in Winter. — In November 
the plants may be removed under shelter, J 


the shelter being merely that of a glazed 
roof and sides sufficient to prevent wet, but 
not air, from reaching the plants. When 
they begin to grow in February, or a little 
later, they should be watered sparingly, 
the quantity being increased when the 
blooming period commences in April. 
Care should be taken never to allow any 
water to fall on the foliage, or to settle on 
the leaves at the base, as this frequently 
causes decay, and all dead and decaying 
leaves should be removed from the plants. 
These directions liear more especially on 
Show Auriculas, but they are equally 
applicable to Alpine Auriculas, although 
these are less susceptible of injary from 
moisture, and may be grown in the open 
border. In February, top dress nil auriculas 
in pots. 

There are in each class many varieties 
of named plants, but to give a list in detail 
would take up too much space. Readers 
are recommended to raise their own plants 
from reliable seed obtained from florists. 


Aza'lea. 

Beautiful flowering plants, natives of 
North America, Turkey, and China. The 
azaleas common in our gardens are deci- 
duous shrubs, varying in height from SS ft. 
to 6 ft. The loftiest of them is Azalea 
arhore$£em % which will grow from 10 ft. to 
15 ft. in height. With azaleas, as with 
rhododendrons, the t>est garden varieties 
are hybrids. 

Azaleas are distinguished as Ghents on 
American azaleas and Indian or Chinese 
azaleas. The former are more suitable 
for open-air culture, but for conservatory 
decoration the Chinese and Indian azaleas 
are most important. The azaleas that 
thrive out of doors are hybrids from 
Azalea z isiosa and A. Pcnitca ; they are 
grown in sandy peal mixed with a little 
loam, a compost which is suitable for ail 
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varieties. For use in the conservatory 
A . Ituiica alba and its hybrids arc ! 
grown. For flowering in December an j 
early habit must be induced, which may j 
be effected by merely placing them in the ! 
conservatory in the autumn. They require 
a similar growing season, after flowering, » 
to the camellia ; and until the shoots are 
sufficiently numerous, or the plants as large j 
as desired, they can be grown on through- 
out the entire year, and slopped four or 
five times during that period. This 
pushing treatment will, however, sacrifice 
the blossom ; but if the plants are started 
early, they can be stopped twice, and yet 
the terminal buds be sufficiently matured 
in the nutunm to develop flower-buds. 
After the growth is made, the plants 
should be gradually hardened off, and be 
placed during September full in the sun's 
rays out of doors, to thoroughly ripen their 
wood. Two parts of jwat, two of loam, 
a sprinkling of sand, and one-sixth part of 
charcoal that has been stccjxsd in urine or 
other manure-water suits them well. The 
drainage should l>e carefully attended to, 
the pots being tilled to at least one-fourth 
their depth with crocks. While growing, 
they will also l>ear watering with clear 
weak manure* water every time that they 
Income dry. Azaleas may be removed 
from the house in June and transferred 
to a cold frame, or lie plunged in an oj>en 
lxirder until October, when they should 
again be brought into the conservatory or 
cool greenhouse. Before housing them 
for the winter, examine the plants, and 
dip them into a tubful of equal parts soot- 
waler, made by throwing half a bushel of 
soot in soap-suds, and tobacco-water. 
Repeat this dose three times, and every 
thrip will either take itself off or die. 
Indian azaleas l>ear forcing well, and by 
inducing an early habit by the aid of the 
forcing-pit, the luxury of their beauty may 
be enjoyed in the conservatory or the sit- 


ting-room for as much as six or eight 
months of the year. 

Azaleas should Ihj growing freely in 
January, if they have been shifted and 
promoted to a warm place in December* 
To get early flowering plants some of 
the more advanced specimens should be 
introduced to greater heats, while others 
are retained for a succession to supply the 
conservatory or window cases. 


Magnificent half-hardy annuals for con* 
servatory or out door decoration, producing 
gorgeous masses of brilliant flowers. Sow 
in pits in frames in March. When grown 
in pots, and large specimens arc desired, 
they should be sh fled into 10 or 12-inch 
pots, using the richest comjxist at com- 
mand, and the pots plunged in spent hojis 
or tan, and liberally supplied with manure- 



water ; when used for out-door decoration, 
the soil shou.d be rich, the plants supported 
with neat stakes, and liberally supplied 
with manure- water. There are many 
beautiful varieties of recent introduction 
known as “ camellia flowered 0 balsam 
chiefly white, rose, crimson, violet, scarlet/ 
&c., diversified by spots and shapes erf 
white, and other colours named above. % 
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Bedding Plants. 

Plants commonly know n under the name 
of bedding plants consist of the common 
scarlet and other geraniums, verbenas, 
petunias, calceolarias, lolxdias, and others ; , 
indeed all sorts of trailers and creq>ers 
Used for covering l>cds in summer and 
autumn are no named. Most of these 
latter require pegging down ; ami in wet 
seasons, when the plants arc apt to run too 
much to leaf, the lower extremities of the 
shoots may be slightly bruised, which will 
check their growth and promote (lowering. 
Beds for all the ordinary I tedding plants 
should be well drained, and the soil light 
and rich. 

To grow bedding plants in perfection, 
the beds should have a dressing of manure 
annually, or a heavier application every 
second year. It would be almost as 
reasonable to attempt to grow two crops 
r.f cabbages in succession, without cn- ! 
riching the soil, as two crops of bedding j 
plants. Many of them exhaust the soil j 
more than any crop whatever ; and to grow ; 
them rapidly, and in infection, the beds j 
‘Trust be liberally manured. j 

Management of. j 

Bedding-out plants are plants which will 
thrive and do well in the open air in 
summer, but which require protection 
during the winter, llalf-hardy annuals 
found among them, but they consist 
for the most part of herbaceous plants, 
which me, or may be, propagated by 
cuttings* The propagation of many of j 
these plants, which are favourite tenants j 
of .he greenhouse and conservatory, will j 
be touched on in the special articles j 
devoted to their culture under the name j 
of each as heading. Shaking generally of | 
their management as a class, it is desirable 
that all cuttings taken in the kte summer 
ID became rooted before the arrival of 


winter, should be taken early enough to 
I allow of the formation of a good mass 
j of roots before the plants are consigned 
| to winter quarters. Thus, the best time 
for taking cuttings of geraniums, verbenas, 
&c., is from the middle of July to the 
middle of August, during which time they 
may be stuck in the open liorder or a close 
frame, but when deferred to September 
the cuttings should be {dunged in slight 
liottom heat. Calceolarias, however, may 
be subjected to different treatment. The 
cuttings may l>e taken in Keptcmlx*r, and 
even later, and they may l>e wintered with 
no more protection than that which is 
afforded by a cold frame. 

Bedding Plants, Hardening Off 
and Planting Our. 

No plant that has been an inmate of 
a cold frame or glazed structure of any 
kind during the winter can be removed 
from shelter at a moment’s notice, and 
placed with impunity in the open air. 
Before removal from winter quarters into 
the beds in which they are to bloom, air 
should be given as freely as jxmible all 
day and every day, weather jwrmitting. 
By this salutary exposure plants will ex- 
jiericnce no check w hen moved out. The 
transfer of bedding plants to the open may 
l>egin nl>out the middle of May, or even 
sooner, if the weather l>e warm, but if cold 
and unpropitious, which is often the case 
in May, it should be deferred till June. 
Good soil is desirable for bedding plants, 
but it should not be too rich. 

Bedding Plants, List of 
The plants comprised in the following 
list are those which arc most commonly 
used as bedding plants. It will be noticed 
that the list comprises plants that may be 
raised from seeds, as well as cuttings, and 
| some that arc tender annuals. It may be 
| said that Antirrhinums, Cerastiums, Bel* 
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phiniums, and Penstemons, being hardy, 
require no protection in winter, as do the 
others. 

Ageratums,-- various sorts, 

A lstromerias,— various sorts. 


Bouyardias, — dwarf shrubby plants, scarlet, 
white, &c., scented. Obtained front cuttings 
i spring. 

Calceolarias,— shrubby varieties. 

Cerastium tomentosum. 

Cineraria maritima, - iB, grown tint 
foliage. Sow under protection in Deteudier. 
Cuphea platyccntra,— i**, scarlet, black, and 
white, with other varieties, from seeds or 
cuttings. 

Dahlias,— dwarf varieties. 

Delphinium formosum,— ami other varieties. 
Geraniums,— all varieties. 

Echcverias, -perennial succulents. 

Heliotropum Peruvianum. 

Lantanas,- - various sorts, 
l.obeltas,— various sorts. 

Lophospermums,— various sorts. 

Maurandya Barclayanu. 

Mimulus, — many varieties. 

Nasturtiums, - dwarf vai ictics. 
Niercmbergias,' - all varieties. 

CE noth eras, — d warf varict ies. 

Fcnstemons,— of all colours. 

Salvias,- many varieties. 

Scnecio elegans,— various colours. 
Tracheliums, — blue and white. 

Trqpaeolums, —dwarf and double varieties, not 
climbers. 

Verbenas various colours. 

Bedding Plants, Treatment ok, in 
Winter Quarters. 

With cuttings of bedding plants under 
protection during the winter it must lie 
remembered that vegetation is still going 
on. They are still growing, though not 
actively, or perhaps apjarcntly, and there- 
fore they must have light constantly, and 
air whenever the state of the weather is 
such as to allow of its free admission and 
circulation. If due ventilation and circu- 
lation of air is prevented, and the atmos- 
phere of the house, frame, or pit is allowed 
to get unduly moist, the plants will “damp 
off.” The pots in which cuttings are placed 
for the winter must lie well drained, to 
,irevem any stagnation at and about the 
Ax>ts The temperature should not be 
allowed at* any time to fall below 35 0 , and 


in frosty weather it should be maintained 
by gentle tire heat, which, in combination 
with the admission of the external air, may 
be made use of to keep the house dry, even 
in the coldest weather, the presence of the 
I heat mitigating and tempering the cold* 

! ness of the air that is admitted. 

Bedding Plants, When to take 

(TINGS OF. 

As a rule, cutting of all betiding plants 
are better taken from the middle of July to 
the middle of August. Geranium* may lx 
rooted in the open border in July and 
August, and in gentle heat in Sept end icr, 
in which month cuttings of 
calceolarias, ami salvias are Inrst taken, 
though calceolaria cuttings will root in a 
cold frame if placed therein even as late as 
November. For cuttings in early spring, 
old stocks must be placed in gentle heat 
and induced to grow, and when sufficiently 
large the young shoots may be taken oft* in 
cuttings, to lie rooted also in gentle heat. 

I Half-hardy annuals should lie sown in July 
I and August, and kept under protection in 
frames and pits during the winter. 

Bkgo'nia, 

There are no plants more worthy of 
admission into a conservatory than 
| begonias, and the facility with which 
they may be cultivated is equal to their 
* beauty. It raised from seed, all they 
| require is a good rich loamy soil, mixeds 
| with a little sand, and a little , bottom 
j heat to start them— say from 65° to yo°» 
j The seeds should be scattered on the 
j surface of the soil, and not buried beneath 

■ it. The young plants should !>e shaded 
j when the sun is hot and the light bright. 

■ Either hot lied or stove answers every 
j purpose, provided there is a conservatory 
| or greenhouse in which they can lie 

flowered ; the chief requirement* beittg 
j heat, moisture, and shade. Particular 
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varieties may be propagated by means of j 
leaf cuttings, which consist of well- 
matured leaves scored with the point of 
a sharp knife across the larger nerves 
on the lower side. These should be laid 
on sand or cocoanut fibre and held in 
place by small pebbles or pieces of broken 
pot. Under this treatment bulblets will 
form at the ends of the nerves, and these, 
when large enough, must be removed and 
potted. The tuberous species are propa- 
gated by division of the roots and by 


B. rex, —a beautiful species, with rose-coloured 
flowers, and foliage variegated, with dark green 
edges and centre, and silvery belt between, from 
which many good varieties with variegated leaves 
have been produced. 

B. splendid*, — grown for its crimson velvety 
young leaves, which lose their beauty, however, 
as the plant approaches maturity. 

B. eplendida argentea, —equally beautiful; a 
pink tinge shining through the silvery hue of the 
leaves. 

B. xanthina, — in which green bands follow the 
principal veins, the spaces between being pure 
white 

B. xanthina Lazuli,— having copper -coloured 
leaves, shining with a fine metallic lustre. 

B. xanthina pictifolia, — the copper-coloured 
leaves relieved with large distinct white 
blotches. 


There is a delicious fragrance about : 
some of the secies, which particularly 
recommends them for cultivation; others; 



are recommended by their richly- variegated 
foliage and graceful habit, and they all 
hybridise with great ‘facility. The following j 
arc a few choice sorts selected from more j 
than 350 species know n to IxManists : — j 

I*. amabilis, - the bright banded leaves very ; 
glossy and shining. j 

B. argentea,— the upper Mirfate of the leaf of a j 
pure delicate white. j 

B. fuchaioidcs, — remarkable for its graceful ' 
habit. j 

B. Griffithii, ~~ richly variegated, with colours : 

shading beautifully into each other. | 

B. manicata, —products a large mass of flowers 
at one time in the early spring. 

B. nittda,— an almost perpetual bloomer, one ' 
plant having had three or four cymes of flowers 
always open lor three years. 

B. oc tope tala, — a tuberous-rooted winter-flower- • 
* with large pure white blossoms. j 

w. wuwimU, — remarkable for the fragrant odour, 1 
Boot which it derives its name. I 


Many other liegonias, both distinct 
.species and hybrid varieties, are in culti- 
vation, nearly approaching these in lx;auty ; 
but few, if any, will be found to exceed 
them. For named hybrid varieties, which 
are very numerous, the reader is referred 
to the price lists of the principal florists 
and growers, and especially Messrs. James 
Vcitch and Son, Royal Exotic Nursery, 
544, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Bei.i adon na Lily. 

This is an amaryllis ; the flower, in some 
cases, is pale pink, and in othe almost 
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white, flushed with rose-purple, very hand- 
some* The bulbs should be planted Is 
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June or July in good fibrous mould* mixed 
with fine sand and leaf mould at a depth of 
about eight inches below the surface, and 
when once planted the bulbs should be left 
undisturbed. The flower stems are always 
thrown up first, the leaves appearing at a 
later period. The bulbs succeed equally 
well in large pots in a cool greenhouse. 

MIA. 

An ornamental profuse -flowering half- 
hardy shrub, the flowers succeeded by 
reddish-yellow, strawberry-like fruit, which 
is eatable. It may lx; grown in the open 
air in South Devon, Cornwall, or the Scilly 


Dianthus barbatux * JJVtfjam), 15, 

various. 

Digitalis purpurea • {Fax, 36, white, 
purple, both marked with spots. Many varieties. 
Hedysarum coronarium, * 
suri'/r) , 34, purplish ml. 

Humea clegans, 60, profuse ponitlcs of red 
colour. 

Ipomopsis (or Cilia) etc ana. 30, ornnge, bright 
| rod. 

I Lunaria biennis • (ffonesty), iS, violet purple. 

! Seed jxkIs user! us everlasting llowers. 
j Lychnis coronaria, • iR. rosy purple. Double 
J variety propagated by tUvUufti after (towering. 

1 red, purple, violet, brown, 

] CEn others Lamarkiana, 4 

„ ta axacifolia, ia trader, white, 
j tinted rose, and sweet -seemed. 

” 5 * * {Mournful JF/Vibw), 

Silc'ne com pacta, iR, r«*. 

! Trachelium caeruleum, iS. I'l.iut suitable for 


Isles, but is scarcely suitable for higher 
latitudes unless grown against a south wall 
and in places near the south coast. It likes 
a rich moist loam, and may be propagated 
by seeds sown soon after attaining ripeness 
in a cool greenhouse, or by layers put down 
about Septemlter or October. A good 
example is found in Henthamia fragifera , 
a species with large cream-coloured flowers, 
10 feet in height. 

Biennials, List op. 

The following is a brief list of biennials, 
desirable for the garden and borders. 
Those that are more hardy thaa the 
generality of biennials, and need no pro- 
tection, are distinguished by a star. Those 
that are not so marked should be protected 
in cold pits or frames during the winter, 
and not planted out until all fear of injury 
from frost has passed. Stocks should l>c 
placed in a sheltered border during the 
Winter, and kept there at least until April, 
when they may be removed to their bloom- 
ing quarters. It is desirable to winter 
some stocks in a cold frame in pots, lest 
the winter prove too inclement for them 
and they be carried off by frost. 


j Biennials, Management or, &<*. , 
j The difference between annuals and 
1 biennials consists in their nature and 
| habit only. The former grows flowers, 
yields seeds for its reproduction, ami dies 
{ in the same year *, biennials, on the 
contrary, are sown and grow in the first 
year of their existence, but do not come 
to maturity until the second, when they 
flower, produce seed, and die. It is but 
few, if any, annuals that can be propagated 
by cuttings ; but biennials, as, for example, 
the Sweet William, may Ire preserved, and 
the possession of any well-marked variety 
maintained by pulling down layer* and 
| taking off shoots from the base of the 
plant. Although this and other plants of 
j the same kind, strictly speaking, are hi- 
j cnnials, yet, from their capability of repro* 

I duct ion in the manner stated, they are 
! often reckoned among hardy herbaceous 
! plants, and thus it will tie most convenient 
! to consider them. Of their culture and 
| management, it is sufficient to say that they 
are treated in precisely the same manner a* 
annuals. They may be sown, however, at 
i a later period of the year, though not later 


CompanuUt medium * ^CanitHmry BeU), a 4 , than the middle or end of September* for 

| plants sown at this time will bloom the 


4 
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following year at freely as those that have j Brachy’comk. 

been sown at an earlier date* They should j Beautiful free-flowering, dwarf-growing, 
be raised in the reserve garden, and planted j half-hardy annuals, covered during the 
out in their blooming quarters in the spring, j greater i*>rtion of the summer with a pro* 

I fusion of pretty cineraria- like flowers, verv 


Bh;nonia, or Trumpet Flower. 

A magnificent climbing plant that must 
be raised in a hothouse from side shoots 
placed in sand, under a bell-glass, and over 
bottom keep in summer, or by cuttings of 
its roots treated in a similar manner in 


spring or autumn. When fairly advanced j 
in growth they may be trained over the j 
roof of a cool greenhouse. There are many 


varieties, all of which arc natives of tropical 



countries, or those in which the climate is 
very hot. 

Box. 

The different sorts of box, Bhxus, are 
very ornamental. They do not attain 
much height ; but they grow well in 
shade, and always look fresh and nice. 

is the common ’ ! 
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effective for edgings, small beds, rustic 
baskets, or for pot-culture ; succeeding in 
any light rich soil. The best known is 
Braihycome iberiJiJolia , which bears some 
blue and some white flowers. 
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to which B. aurea ami B. argmtea, the I 

gold and silver varieties, form an agreeable Briza. 

change ; B. Ba/tarica is a good sort, and I A family of ornamental grasses raised 
so is B. myrtifolia* B. s. suffmticosa, a readily from seed sown in March or April, 
dwarf variety of the common box, is the S The best known are Briza maxima* or 
sort that is used for the edgings of borders. J great quaking grass, shown in the accom- 
The box used for the purpose of edging ; panying illustration, and B . minor . This is 
is ttmms stmpermrms. I sometimes called Ladies’ Tresses, 
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Browal’ua. 

. Very handsome, profuse- blooming, half- 
hardy annuals, covered with beautiful 
flowers during the summer and autumn 
months ; growing f.cely in any rich soil. 
The l>est known varieties are— 

Browallia demissa, light hlue, yellow and 
orange centre, ft. 

Browallia elata alba,— white, ?A ft. 

Browallia elata ceerulea,- «Jky-hlue ft. 
Browallia grandiflora.- pole yellow, large and 
handsome, ft. 

Browallia ■pecioaa,- -purple, very pretty, a ft. 

Rruuman’sia. 

These plants are now included with the 
Datures, which are the annual species, 
while the Brugmansiax are the shrubby 
species. The latter are magnificent con- 
servatory plants, with a profusion of large 
trumpet -shaped highly odoriferous flowers ; 
growing freely out of doors during summer ; 
in the centres of beds, mixed borders, or 
against south walls, they are very orna- 
mental. They require rich soil and plenty 
of space for their roots, and should be 
placed in large pots. The chief varieties 
are — 

Brugmansia Knightii,— while, splendid for 
winter decorat i m, ?. ft 

Brugmansia suaveolcns,- -white ; flowers i ft. 
or more in length. 

Buckthorn. 

Of this species, however smoky the 
atmosphere, Khamnus ataternus , the 
common alalernus, and others of the 
same genus, which are all of quick 
growth and hardy, will live and do well, 
provided only they have shelter from the 
wind* 

Budding Roses. 

The operation of lmdding roses may 
be commenced in June. In selecting 
buds of roses, take those of moderate 
sire ; clean off the thorn, cut the leaves 
off, leaving only about half an inch 
of the stalk or petiole to hold by ; then 
with a sharp knife take out the bud, begin- j 


ning half an inch above the eye, and bring 
the knife about the eighth of an inch 
below ; with the point of the knife separate 
the wood from the liark, without inter- 
fering with the wood which remains in the 
eye, leaving it so that, when inserted on 
the stock, the wood left may lx; in imme- 
diate contact with its wood. 

Having removed the thorns on the 
intended stock, open the hark at the most 
convenient spot for the insertion, hy draw- 
ing the point of the knife down the centre 
of the shoot, and by a cross-cut, where the 
other begins, raise the corners of the bark 
sufficiently to introduce the lower end of 
the bud ; press it down till it is opposite 
to the corresponding bud on the stock, and 
bind il up with a piece of fine bass or 
worsted thread, leaving the eye so that it 
is just visible. 

After a lapse of three or four weeks 
it should be examined, and the band 
loosened a little. In cases where the bud 
does not separate freely from the bark, the 
wood may be tied in also ; but the opera- 
tion is both neater and more efficient when 
alt the wood except that in the eye is 
removed. 

Dull and cloudy weather is generally 
recommended for the operation ; but some 
operators prefer bright, warm, sunny 
weather, provided the stocks are in proper 
condition. Rose-budding may be per* 
formed any time from June to September, 
and even as late as October, August being 
suitable for the greatest number of roses, 
the test being of course the maturity of the 
shoots. 

Bud'dlka. 

Deciduous greenhouse shrubs, natives of 
India and South America. They are not 
quite hardy enough to endure very severe 
winters with us out of doors ; but in green- 
houses they flower profusely* A loamy 
soil, mixed with peat, suits them best# 


no 
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mere is, however, one hardy variety , 
Buddha gfobosa, remarkable for its pretty 
ball-shaped orange blossoms and lanceolate 
leaves, pale green above and whitish 
Mow. This herbaceous shrub attains the 
height of is feet, and only retjuires such 
protection as is afforded by a dry sheltered 
situation. It may Ins propagated by cut- 
tings taken from well -ripened wood, in j 
September, placet! in good noil under a 
hand-light, or from seeds, if they ripen on 
the parent plant. 

Hr di. oss. 

The llugloss ( Anehusa ) is a fine showy 
plant, mostly with large blue flowers. It 
may be propagated by slips, ami by tlivi- 


I kind are those in which a new stem is pro - 
due ed, year after year , from a perennial 
root, and that the term is applicable to 
any border perennial whose habit is not 
shrubby. Strictly shaking, the term 
“ bulb” is applicable only to roots such as 
the hyacinth, which grows in successive 
coats superimposed one on and over the 
other, and the Jily, which is formed of 
scales growing one over the other, as tiles 
are placed on the roof of a house. From 
this disposition of the coats in one case, 
and the scales in the other, of which true 
bulbs are formed ; bulbs following the 
formation of the hyacinth are said to l>e 
tunic a ted bulbs, and those following the 
formation of the lily are said to l>e imhri • 
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ding the roots into as many plants as there 
are heads, when it has done flowering, as 
well as by seed saved in the autumn, and 
sown on a warm border in the spring. 

Bulbs, Form and Classification of. 

The management of some special classes 
of bulbs, such os the crocus, the gladiolus, 
the hyacinth, Arc., are indicated under the 
names they respectively bear. At present 
we have only to consider the culture of 
bulbs generally, some of which may be 
regarded as herbaceous plants, and which 
may one and all be classified as such, 
when we remember that plants of this 


cated . From this it is evident that snow- 
drops, daffodils, &c., which are similar in 
construction to the hyacinth, and all that 
possess the scale-like formation of the lily, 
are genuine bulbs. 

But what of the crocus, the gladiolus, 
the cyclamen, and other fleshy roots of 
buUxms forms which have not the construc- 
tion of either of the classes just descrilred 
—are they not bulbs? No, not in the 
strictest sense of the word ; but having the 
form of bulbs they are commonly accepted 
as l>eing bulbs, and are included in the list 
of roots called Dutch Bulbs,” sent over 
every autumn from growers in Holland to 
supply the English market. If the root, 
say, of a crocus, !xi divided in any way, 
whether from top to bottom, or trans- 
versely from side to side, it will be found 
that it is a fleshy root without any division 
whatever in the interior, like the hyacinth, 
but consisting of one mass throughout like 
the potato. It differs, however, from 
potato in that the roots, by which nourish* 
men! is drawn from the soil, are sent forth 
anew each year, from a ring or circular 
patch at the base of the bulb, and not from 
eyes, as in the potato, from which stalk 
and route both proceed* the former in *n 
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upward direction, and the latter down- 
wards. Fleshy masses like the gladiolus 
and crocus, are called corms, to distinguish 
them from the tunicated bulb of the hya- 
cinth and the scaly bulb of the lily, and 
masses like the potato and dahlia arc 
called tubers. 

Bulbs, Management and Culture 
of. 

As far as these points are concerned, the 
treatment of all bulbs in the open air, and 
indeed in pots, is similar to a great extent 
for every variety. The more hardy kinds, 
and notably the common garden lilies, 
will thrive in any ordinary garden soil, 
fairly worked and fairly enriched ; but it is 
necessary for their welfare that it should 
lie well drained, and in no way water- 
logged. Generally speaking, however, a 
light soil or sandy loam is preferred by 
bulbs, and if the soil of the garden be at 
all inclined to be heavy, it is desirable to 
lighten it by working in sand, at and 
around each spot in which a clump of bulbs 
is to be planted ; and to add some leaf 
mould and manure from a sjient hot lard, 
if the soil be jx>or. Bulbs, as a rule, 
should l>c planted deep, especially cro- 
cuses, gladioli, and lilies, because the 
bulbs are then less likely to suffer from the 
effects of frost. No attempt should be 
made, after flowering, to remove leaves or 
flower-stalks until they have withered and 
decayed to such an extent that they may 
be removed by a very slight effort. The 
long sword-like leaves of crocuses, hya- 
cinths, &c., should be neatly plaited to- 
gether, to obviate untidiness of appearance, 
and allowed to remain until they are quite 
decayed. The dead flowers may lie, and 
indeed ought to be, cut off just below the 
spike of bloom, unless it is wished to save 
teed. This holds good for all bulbs that 
ttave a woody or strong flower stem. 
When the leaves have completely died 


away, bulbs may be taken up and allowed 
to dry. They should then lie kept in a 
dry place, to which the air has free access, 
until the time for planting comes round 
again, which commences in October for 
hyacinths, &c., and ends in April for late- 
flowering varieties of the gladioli, the 
period of planting being regulated in a 
degree by the period of flowering. 

Such, briefly, is the accepted creed with 
regard to the culture of bulbs, and, for sale 
purposes, it is absolutely necessary that 
bulbs should be taken up when their leaves 
are withered and dried, so that transit 
from place to place may he effected when 
they are in this condition, and without 
tender and succulent rootlets to suffer 
injury by removal and carriage. But in 
the amateur’s garden, bulbs may In 
suffered to remain where they are from 
year’s end to year’s end, provided that the 
soil is suitable, the drainage sufficient, and 
that they are planted deep. Bulbs have a 
tendency to rise to the surface, esjieeially 
corms, for in the crocus and gladiolus, 
though not in the cyclamen, the new 
corms are formed every year on the top of 
the old corms which perish. The continu- 
ance of bulbs in the places in which they 
are first planted, leads to the formation of 
splendid masses, from which at the proper 
season rise glorious flower spikes, rich in 
colour, and in some cases endowed with 
delicious fragrance. Flowers arc far more 
satisfying to the senses of sight and smell 
when in groups and masses, than they can 
possibly be as single specimens. What 
can lie more desirable than a clump of 
hyacinths of all colours— red, white, blue, 
and yellow— or a dozen spikes, four feet in 
height, of the old but beautiful white and 
orange lilies ? 

List of Bulbs. 

The following is a fist of the prinai* 
pal bulbs now in cultivation in gardens. 
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It may be considered as a list of peren- 
nials, bulbous and tultcrous, because it 
will save space to include the latter 
kinds without placing them in a separate 
list. A few plants that might have been 
included in this list, viewing it as such, 
have already been named in lists given 
elsewhere, and it will l»c unnecessary to 
rejjeat them. These are the Alstnnneria, 
Anemone, Anthericum, Arum, Asphodelus, 
Corydalis, Dielytra, Erylhronium, Heme- 
rocallis, Iris, Lily of the Valley (Conval- 
laria tnnjalis), Livonia, Ranunculus, Nan* 
guimria, Thladianthe, and Tritoma. It is 
ns well to name them, to prevent any 
trouble, doubt, or difficulty to readers when 
attempting to determine them. Limits 
that require protection in the winter, when 
out of doors, or which are more suitable 
for indoor culture under glass, arc marked 
with a star. 

Agapanthus (African Li if), jo, bright clear 
. blue. 

Allium uxureum, t a, dark blue. 

„ moly, ta, yellow. 

„ Neapolitan um, iS, white. 

„ roseum, 18, claret. 

Amaryllis Atamasco *, 9, white, with rose 
strtjies. 

Belladonna * { HcIliuioHHn Lily), *8, rosy 
carmine, scented. 

„ criapa + , 9, lilac. Greenhouse plant. 

„ formosissima (JacoMtnn Lily), 18, crimson. 
M longifolia *, 36, rose, scented. 

,, tutea (Autumnal > ellru* l ' rente), f>, yellow. 
,, vittata % 94, hybrid varieties of all colours. 
Anomatheca cruenta 13, bright crimson. 
Aploa tuberoaa, climber, brownish puinle. 
Begonia Trasbeili \ 9, scarlet. Greenhouse. 

,, maculata ’, pink, spotted foliage. 

,, Pearcei, ta, yellow. Out doors in summer. 
„ Hex *, *8, pink, beautiful foliage. Green- 
house. 

,, rosae flora *, ia, carmine rose. 

,, Veitchi *, 6, orange scarlet. Numerous 
hybrids, from this aud A’. Lex. 

Bravo a gernriniflora *, 30, scarlet. 


Brodiaa coccinea 
„ congeata, 94, blue. 


crimson and green. 


,, grandiftora, is, blue. 

* „ volubilia, climber, rosy purple. 
Bulbooodiam vernum, 4, purple. 

Caladium eaculentum *, 36, fine foliage, 

,, viotaceum *, 34, reddish foliage. Other 
varieties are strictly hothouse plants, 
Calochortua Vanuatu* *, ta, various colours. 
Camaaaia eaculenta, 18, blue, in spikes# 

Canna Indica * (Indian Skat), 48, various 
tdottrt. 


Chionodoxa Luciliae (Show Glory), 6. blue, 
white centre. 

Colchicum autumnale (Autumn Crocn 
lilac rose. 

Commelina tuberosa *, t8, rich blue. 

Crocus# vernua (Spring Crocus), 6, various 
colours. 

Cyclamen Coum, 4, purple red, white. 

„ Europaeum. 4, red, white, . 

„ Neapolitan uni, 6, rose, white, purple 
throat. 

„ Persicum \ 6, white rose. 

„ „ giganteum ", 8, white rose. 

Daffodil. (See Narcissus.) 

Dahlia superftua, origin whence double varieties 
are derived. These are divided in three 
classes: -Ordinary, 48 to 73; Bout j net and 
l.ilipuliati, with smaller flowers, about the 
same height ; ami Dwarf, x8 to 36. Useful 
for bedding *, various colours. 

Dahlia Mexicana, origin whence single varieties 
are derived. 36, various colours. Early grown 
from seed as half-hardy annuals. 

Eranthis hyemalis G # 'inter Aion/tc), 4, yellow. 
Eucomis punctata *, 34, pale green, purple 
centre. 

E'ritrilaria imperials (L'nmw Imperial), 30, 
various colours. 

Galanthus nivalis (Snowdrop), 6, white. There 
'are many varieties of this winter-flowering bulb. 
Gladiolus bixanthinua, 1 

cardinal!* ♦, 18, scarlet, white sjiots. 
Colvillii, 18, purple, with white sjxjts, 

,, alba, 18, white. 

communis, 18, purple-red, rose, white, 
floribundua, 30, white or lilac, veined 
purple. 

Gandavensis, 24, various colours. Origin 
whence hybrids are chiefly derived, among 
which the most noteworthy i 
,, Brenchlcyensis, *4, intense scarlet. 

„ ramosus, 34, purple, rose, white. 

,, sagittalis, 12, dwarf var. ; various colours. 
Gloxinia ", 8 , various; for greenhouse only. 
Hyacinthus candicans, 60, white in tall spike. 

„ orientalis, 9, red, white, blue, purple, pink, 
yellow. 

Ixia \ ta, many hybrid varieties ; various colours. 
Lachenalia + , 6, red, yellow, green, &c. 
Leucojum ABstivum, 15, white, with green spot, 
vernum, 6, white. 

Ltlium auratum, 60, white, gold bands, brown 
spots. 

», Brownti, 36, white, brownish purple outside. 
„ bulbiferum, 34, orange, yellow, ml. 

,, Canadcnse, 60, scarlet or yellow, purple 

*{> 0 ( 5 . 

„ candtdum { White Lily), 48, pure white. 

„ Camioltcum, 30, scarlet, black spots. 

, Chalcedonicum ( lurk's Cap), 36, bright 
scarlet. 

croceum (Orange Lily), 30, bright orange. 

,, cxcelsum, 60, soft nankeen yellow. 

,, ‘giganteum *, 7a, white, purplish within. 

„ Ha mail (Bermuda Lily \ 36, white. 

,, H umboldtii, 48, yellow, with brown spots* 

„ Krameti. 30, delicate pink. 

, longiflorum, 34, pure white, scented. 

martagon (Mart agon Lily), 24, rosy violet* 
pardalraum (Panther Lely), 50, scarlet, 
orange, and yellow, spotted. 
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Lrilium Philadelphicum, 18, orange scarlet, black 
Spots. 

„ pomponium, »8, bright re<J. 

„ pyrenaicum , 36, orange red. 

n speciosum u>V lanclfolium), 36, white, 

pitik spot*. j 

„ „ album, 36, pure white. ! 

„ „ corymbiflorum, 54. red, white. j 

„ ,, punctatum, 36, white, sj>otted rose. 1 

„ ,, roseum, */), rose, white edges, trim* , 

*on spot. ; 

„ „ rub rum, 36, rose, white edges, 

purple spots. j 

„ superbum. 24 to 84, scarlet and yellow, 

spotted with dark purple. j 

„ termifolium ’, 15, scarlet, very delicate. ! 

Thompsonianum *, 74, rose. i 

Thunbergianum, 70, red, yellow in various * 

shader 


Sparaxis grandiftora *, 12, deep crimson, yelto 
centre. 

„ pulcherrima ♦, 40, purple. 

Stembergia lutea *, 0, >elh>w. 

Tigridia conchiflora, yellow, purple spots. 

,, pavonia, rr, scarlet, marked with yellow 
and purple. 

Triteleia laxa *, 12, fine Mue. 

,, uniflora, ( i . while, blue, and violet. 
Tritonia nutca, td, spikes of bright orange. 

,, squalidn, 18, pink, and shades often. 
Tropfieoleum aurcum * climber; arure blue. 

„ Jarrattii (or tricolor! *, climber; scarlet 
bl.uk, and yellow. 

„ pentaphyllum, < limber ; scrrrlet, green lip. 
,, speciosum, climbci ; bright s-;olet. 
Polyanthus tuberosa ", (7 Vv/vaci, ,,<j, white, 
pink tinge. 

T.,iL n o m 


Mirabilis Jalapa * (Marvel oj Peru), 18, red, ,■ 
crimson yellow, white, plain or variegated. j 
Muscari botryoides (Grape Hyacinth), y, blue, ; 
white. 

Narcissus butbocodium (Hoop Petticoat), 9, 
golden yellow. 

,, Clusu, 7, white. 

,, Jonquilia (Jonquil), yellow, many varieties. 

,, papyraceus {Paper ll’hiir Aar, is mu), 12, 
pure white. 

„ poeticus (/VW'.t, or Pheasant's Eye , AVtr- 
cissus ), nr, white, with crimson edge to 


cup. 

„ Romanus (Double Homan A'arcissus), t 

white. j 

„ tazetta {Polyanthus A'arrtssus), white, with I 
yellow cups, many varieties. 

,, telamonius (Dajfodil), 12, yellow, many ! 

varieties. ! 

., triandrus, 12, sulphur yellow. 

Nerine Sarniensis (Guernsey Lily\, «8, rose, j 

Arabicum, 17, white; may l>e | 
lit. u. v.. j 


gold spots. 

Omithogalum 


Vallota purpurea * (Scarhot ouyh Li 
scarlet . 

Veltheiinia Capcnsie \ n>, purple ie«l. 
Wachendorfia brevifolia \ *8, yellow. 
Zephyranthea Atamasco 4 , 6, while. 

Bui.ltoco'nn'M. 

A very pretty early- flowering plant, best 
known as Bed Crocus ; hit amis alxmt a 
fortnight Ik* fore the ordinary crocus, andj, 
like it, may be cultivated indoors. 

It thrives best in sandy loam in well- 
drained situations. The best - known 
variety is Butbocodium vnuum % which 
Ixjars a purple- red flower. 

Cactus. 


pyramidale, 12, white, 
umbellatum, 15, white, with green streaks, 
ilia Bowei, 12, pink or carmine, yellowish 
centre. 

,, Deppel, 1 a, red, yellowish l*ase 
„ rosea, 6. pink, greenish dot at base 
* „ trogiteoioides, 8, yellow, brownish- 
purple leaves. 

„ Valdiviana \ 12, dark yellow. 

Pancratium Caribbseum, 18, white, sweet 
scented. 

,, Iilyricum, 18, white, yellow inside, 
accented. 

, t maritimum, 12, white, sweet scented. 

Sc ilia bifolia, 4, blue, purple stamens. 

T . campanulata. 12, tight blue. 
tf ccrnua, 6, blue 
„ maritima * (Squill), a, blue. 
i» Peruviana (Cuban Lily I, 12, blue, white 
stamens. 

11 Sibirica, 6, brilliant blue, 

„ preecox, 6, blue. 

M verna, 6, blue, white. 


| genus of greenhouse perennials, many of 
j the varieties producing magnificent flowers 
1 of the most brilliant ami striking colours. 
! They succeed l>est in sandy loam, mixed 
| with brick ami lime rubbish ami a little peat 
| or rotten dung. They must be well-drained, 
when planted, and kept dry during the winter 
months. When they begin to grow in spring 
they should he freely watered. There au 
many varieties — too many in fact to be 
mentioned here. Propagated by offsets 
struck in beds of light compost under slight 
protection. 

It may be added that the various specie* 
of cacti are very suitable as permanent 
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window plants. The varieties of creeping 
cereus, one of which is known as “rat- 
tailed*’ cactus, maybe grown in suspended 
baskets, and last for many years without 
requiring any change in the soil ; they 
naturally droop and hang down, which 
gives them an interesting appearahce. The 
globular cacti are curious and interesting, 
and are very numerous. 

Calakhrin'ia. 

Very beautiful free-flowering plants. 
Calandrinia discolor and C. grandiflora 
have large handsome flowers, and are fine 
for edgings ; C. umbel lata is of a trailing 
habit, and produces profusely its glowing 
rosy-violet flowers in bunches ; is invaluable 
for rockwork and dry hot I«mks, or similar 
situations, where it will stand for many 
years. They succeed best in a light rich 
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soil. They may l>e raised from seed. The 
best -known varieties are — 

Calandrinia discolor,— rose-lilac, hardy herba- 
ceous perennial, t ft, 

Calandrinia grandiflora, — rose-pink, hardy 

annual, i ft,, herbaceous perennial, belter 
suited for greenhouse. 

Calandrinia umbellata,— rich rosy-violet, hardy 
annual, t ft. 


Calla. See Arum Lily. 


Cai.ckoi.ar t A. 

Calceolarias consist of two kinds— the 
herbaceous calceolaria, raised and reared 
under glass for exhibition purposes, and 
the shrubby calceolaria, grown for bedding- 
out. The dower of the former, through 
Cultivation, htut attained an enormous size 


and a rich variety of markings, the ground 
colour being for the most part yellow, 
blotched, or spotted with brown or crimson. 
Herbaceous calceolarias are propagated 
by seed, and, as it has been said, require 
treatment under glass, and to be shifted 
as their growth requires it. The blossoms 
of the shrubby calceolaria are small, but 
very numerous, forming large trusses of 
flowers, and are either yellow, orange, or 
a rich dark velvety brown in colour, thus 
presenting an eftective contrast when grown 
in clumps or masses. 

Propagation, fcc. — Shrubby calceolarias 
are propagated by cuttings. To do this 
take the cuttings early in Octolier, and, 
having prepared a piece of ground in a 
north Ixirder, the soil of which must la? 
well drained, and made light with a large 
admixture of sand, place the cuttings in and 
press the earth well round them, water 
them well, and cover with a hand-glass; 
or place the cuttings in pots, and having 
sunk them in a north Ixirder, under a wall, 
place a hand-glass or small frame over 
them. In this way they may lie kept with- 
out further attention till the following 
spring, unless the weather should l»e very 
frosty, in which case it may l>e well to 
throw some covering over the hand-glass. 
In the spring the cuttings should lie repotted, 
and will soon became fine plants. It is to 
be observed that the state of atmospheric 
influence most favourable to all cuttings is 
when a change to moist growing weather 
succeeds, within two or three days, the dry 
weather during which the cuttings have 
been taken. 

During winter calceolarias must lie pro- 
tected from the frost by a covering of mats 
or straw. They will require very little 
water from November to the middle of 
February. About this period they will 
begin to grow rapidly, and may either be 
potted or kept as cool as possible In the 
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pit, and finally transferred to the flower 
garden in the middle of May. 

Calliop'sis. 

The Calliopsis, or, as it is generally 
called, Coreopsis, is one of the most showy, 
free- flowering, and beautiful of hardy 
annuals. The tall varieties are very effect- 
tive in mixed Ixmlers and fronts of shrub- 
beries ; the dwarf kinds, from their close 
compact habit of growth, make fine 
bedding-plants, and are valuable for edg- 
ings. The different varieties make very 
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pretty ribbons. Amongst the tall varieties, 
C. filifalia is the most graceful and beauti- 
ful, anti C. bicolor or tindoria the most 
showy and effective in mixed lx>rders. 
Most of these are hardy annuals propagated 
by seed, but some are hardy perennials and 
evergreens, propagated by cuttings and 
division of the roots. A light sandy loam 
is most suitable for both kinds. 

Camki/ua. 

The Camellia is an old-established green- 
house favourite, and at one time it was 
supposed to be essentially a greenhouse 
plant. It has been found, however, that it 
is as hardy as the rhododendron, and as 
easy of culture out of doors. Its robust 
constitution, dark glossy foliage, and wax- 
like flowers, render it essentially a useful 
plant for greenhouse culture for amateur* ; 
for it will bloom at a time of year when 
flowers, comparatively speaking, are indeed 


scarce. December is the month above all 
others when it is most useful. By inducing 
early growth and early maturity, it will 
flower in December from habit, as well, if 
not better, than in any other month. 

Culture, 6c. — The culture ami manage- 
ment of the Camellia throughout the year 
under glass may lx? summarised as follows : — 
Supposing it to finish flowering by the end 
of December, remove the plant to a peach- 
house or vinery at work as soon as it can 
l>e moved from the conservatory. Shift the 
plant into a larger pot at once if it requires 
it ; at all events examine the state of the 
roots, and act accordingly, remembering, 
however, that the camellia does best to Ixj 
under-potted. Some prefer not potting 
until the growth is finished ; but when the 
last flower drops is, perhaps, the l>esL 
time. Almost any soil w ill grow camellias. 
Some grow them entirely in peat, some in 
strong loam, approaching to clay ; anti 
good plants may ire obtained in froth. The 
best soil, however, consists of two parts 
fibry peat, one fibry loam, one-sixth part 
sharp silver sand, and one-sixth part rotten » 
woods or clean leaf-mould. Keep them in 
a temperature of 55 0 to 6o° until their 
growth is made and flower-buds formed. 
During this period they should be fre- 
quently syringed, and a humid atmosphere 
maintained. Towards the end of April 
gradually remove, by easy transitions, to a 
cool house or cold pit, and the last week 
in May to a sheltered situation out of doors, 
or they may continue in the same house or 
pit throughout the season. 

Campanula. 

A genus of exceedingly beautifal plants, 
annuals, and hardy biennials and pe- 
rennials, characterised by the variety of 
their colours, profusion and duration of 
their bloom. Some of them are re- 
markable for their stately growth, others 
ibr their close, compact habit- Of the 


Ii6 CANARY CREEPER-CANTERBURY BELLS. 

tali -growing hardy perennials Campanula 1 from the creeper have dropped on the 
pryramidaiis grown in pots, placed about j soil, been buried in it, and germinated 
terraces, gravel walks, or the margins of; and grown the following year with all the 
lawns, produces a most striking effect. | luxuriance of the parent plant by which 
Of the dwarf varieties, also hardy pe- I they were produced. 
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Candytuft 

The candytuft, or Iberis, as it is also 
j called, springs up readily from seed sown 
! in any light rich soil. Autumn is the best 
time for sowing. 

The improved varieties of this favourite 
flower now offered by florists and seeds- 



rennials, C. Carpal ic a is a most valuable 
bedding plant, and C. fragilis a beautiful 
trailer for rock -work and baskets. Cam- 
panulas well deserve a prominent place in 
every garden. 

Canary Creeper 

It is the custom witK many to regard 
the Canary Creeper, as Troptcolum Cana- 
riensc is familiarly called, as a plant 
which must of necessity l>e raised and 
spend its early days in warmth, and there- 
fore to buy plants in pots for planting out. 
These seeds may l»e sown at the end of 
March, or in April, with every prospect of 
success, in the open air, and not of 
necessity in a south aspect. Indeed, 
this creeper, generally considered so 
delicate and difficult of culture without 
heat in its preliminary stage, has l>een 
known to grow with the utmost luxuriance 
in a shady not them .aspect never touched 
by the «un except in early morning and 
at eventide, and more than this, seeds 


CANDYTUFT (DWARF VARIETY), 

men are exceedingly beautiful, and it may 
lx- questioned if any more effective annuals 
can be selected for a ricli crimson purple 
colour or pure white ; they succeed in any 
soil. For the names of varieties the 
reader should consult the lists of the large 
growers. 

Canterbury Bells. 

This beautiful biennial — Campanula 
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CAPE BULBS— CARNATION, 


medium — is a variety of the campanula, 
which see. 

Cape Bulbs. 

Charming in their foliage, abundant in 
their flowering, and of er.^y culture, these 
plants have but one fault,— 'hey are a 
very short time in flower. Conspicuous 
among them are the Gladiolus, Ixia, 
Sparaxis, Tritonia, Watsonia, and Ano- 
matheca ; all remarkable for the delicacy, 
brilliancy, and distinctness of their 
flowers. 

In the open ground, a south border, 
sheltered by a north wall, is most suitable 
for their growth. It should be well 
drained, nothing being more prejudicial 
to them than a wet bottom ; the soil turfy 
loam, a little peat or leaf-mould, and a 
little sand. The bulbs should be planted 
about six inches deep any time in October, 
and during the winter months the bed 
should be covered a few inches thick with 
tan or dry litter, removing it as soon as 
pretty fair weather sets in in the spring. 

When grown in pots, the same soil will 
suit them ; potted in October, they should 
lie protected in a cold frame or pit. They 
will require little or no water till they 
begin to grow' in spring. When they 
have made a little growth, they may 
either be planted outin a warm border, 
or placed on the shelves of the greenhouse 
near the lights, and watered regularly to 
keep them in a growing state till the 
foliage shows signs of maturity ; water 
must then be withheld. When at rest 
they should be kept quite dry. 

.Carnation, Picotee, and Pink. 

The carnation and picotee are varieties j 
of the Diant hus Caryophyllus , improved j 
and brought into their present condition j 
l»y cultivation. The pink owes its origin j 
to the D. plumarius. The chief j 
distinction b#»ween the carnation and the j 


I*/ 

picotee is that the colour of the former hi 
disposed in unequal stripes going from the 
centre to the outer edge j that of the pico* 
tee is disposed on the outer edges of the 
petals, radiating inwards, and uniformly 
disposed. Carnations are classified as 
Seifs, Flakes, and Bizarre*. Selfs are 
carnations of one colour only, without 
i marks, and without shading. Flakes are 
those which have the ground colour, be 
it what it may, striped with one colour 
only. In these the ground is generally 
white, and the stripes are scarlet, rose, 
or purple ; and in accordance with the 
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colour of the stripes, they are distinguished 
as scarlet, rose, or purple flakes. Bizarres 
are those which have the ground marked 
and flaked with two or three colours, and 
these are distinguished as crimson, pink, 
or purple bizarres, according to the pre- 
dominance of the colour that is found in 
the markings. The edges of the petals 
of the carnation arc osmoth, those of 
the pink are generally jagged or notched. 
The pink, for the most part, has a dark 
eye, and sometimes a zone of the same 
colour as the eye midway 1 between the 
base of the petal and the edge. Carnations, 
picotees, and pinks are propagated by 
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seeds, layers, cuttings, and pipings, the an incision half through the shoot with an 
last-named mode being usually adopted upward cut, beginning below a joint, and 
fot pinks. passing it through it for about an inch or 

Propagation by Seeds. — Sow seeds in so. Bend the layer down into the sandy 
May in pots, or small boxes, or seed soil prepared for it, pegging it down in 



that situation in such a manner as to keep 
the slit or tongue open, and cover it with 
a rich light compost. Two days after- 
wards, when the wound is healed, a gentle 
watering will be beneficial. 

Propagation by Cuttings. — Cuttings 
are made by taking off shoots which cannot 
l>e conveniently layered, cutting them right 
through a joint with an oblique angular 
cut, and planting them in pots or beds 
prepared with mixed compost and sand. 

Propagation by Pipings.— Piping con- 
sists in drawing out the young shoots from 
the joints, and inserting it into a light, sandy 
soil, when it takes root. As it has been 


said, it is a process more generally appli- 


pans, in soil similar to that which will 
be described presently as a useful com- 
post for growing carnations, and place 
in an airy but sheltered part of the 
garden. When the plants are up, and 
show five or six leaves, plant out in beds 
composed of the same rich soil, and about 
10 inches apart. Protect during winter 
with a cold frame. Many of the seed- 
lings will bloom in the following summer. 

Propagation by Layer*.— The season 
for propagating by layers is in July and 
August. The modus optrandi is very 
distinctly exhibited in the accompanying 
illustration, and may be described as 
follows Having selected the shoots to 
be layered, and prepared pegs for pegging 
them down, and made a small trench in 


cable to pinks than carnations. Pipings 
should be struck under a hand-glass, and 
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the soil for their reception, add a little when well rooted, should be planted in a 
sand where the layers are to be placed, bed, in rows 6 inches apart, and 3 inches 
working it into the soil. Prepare each between the plants. Supposing the pipings 
shoot by trimming off all the leaves with to be taken in June or early in July* they 
a sharp knife, except 5 or 6 inches at the should remain in the bed until September, 
top; then, with a thip-bladed knife, make j^when they may be transferred to another 
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bed, or to pots, in a compost thoroughly 
incorporated, consisting of two- thirds loam 
from decayed turf, and one-third well- 
decomposed cow-dung. If in pots, let 
them be 4J inch pots, having a few crocks 
in the bottom, and the pots tilled with 
compost. Lift the plants carefully, with- 
out breaking the fibres, adjusting the soil 
so as to place the plant in its proj>er 
position, spreading out the roots on the 
soil, and filling up the pot nearly to the 
edge. The roots must not be sunk too 
deep, but the soil on the top must be on a 
level with the collar of the plant. When 
gently watered, the pots may lie placed in 
a common garden frame, and the glass 
closed for twenty-four hours. Throughout 
the winter the plants give very little 
trouble, seldom requiring water, but need- 
ing all the air that can la* given them. In 
March they should In? repotted in the pots 
in which they are to bloom. These should 
1** 81 inch pots, with 1 inch at least of 
crocks for drainage ; the soil as before. 

Trkk Carnations. 

These are so called from their peculiar 
habit, the shoots being long and straggling, 


in a cool position, and carefully trained* 
Towards the end of September they may 
lie taken again into the house, and watered 
when necessary with liquid manure; but 
air must be freely given to them. Under 
this management they will bloom freely 
through the winter months. 

Crano'thus. 

An extremely handsome, free -flowering 
genus of highly ornamental half-hardy 
shrubs, suitable either for conservatory 
decoration, or for covering fronts of villas, 
walls, or trellis-work in warm situations; 
they succeed best in peat and loam. Some 
are hardy deciduous shrubs, and others 
evergreen shrubs, suitable only for green- 
houses and hothouses. Of the hardy de- 
ciduous plants, Ccanothm Anteruanm and 
C. azureus are, perhaps, the lwst known. 

Cki.o’sia, or Cockscomb. 

Elegant and free- flowering half-hardy 
annuals, producing in the greatest pro- 
fusion spikes of the most lieautiful flowers. 
Some of the varieties have long, beautiful, 
slender flower spikes, which may l>c dried 
for winter lx>uquets ; others, again, have 


w r ith an upward tendency, and requiring 
training on sticks or a trellis of bars lie- 
tween two side pieces. They are also 
known as Perpetual Carnal torts. They are 
invaluable for winter blooms. The culti 
vation and soil are much the same as for 
the ordinary carnation. The cuttings, 
which will l>e furnished by the side sh<x>ts, 
may Ik.* struck in July or August in gentle 
heat, or the old plants may be laid down 
in a frame in the latter month. When 
rooted, pot in 4I inch pots, and winter in 
a cool greenhouse near the glass. The 
following summer the plants should receive 
two shifts, first into 8 -inch and then into 
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feathery or mossy plumes. Plants of the 
celosia flower freely if planted out in June 
in a warm, sheltered situation ; grown in 


fo-inch pots. This will repress any pots, they are the most graceful of green* 


tendency to bloom. During the summer house and conservatory plants, and with ft 
the plants should be kept in the open air [ little management may be had in 
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the whole winter. They are exceedingly 
valuable for dinner-table decoration. They 
are raised from seed sown on a hotbed or 
over gentle bottom heat in March ; it is 
better to re-pot them frequently before 
finally transferring them to their blooming 
quarters in larger pots. The coxcomb of 
the florists is C elo si a Cnstata, remarkable 
for its large deep crimson blossom, which 
appears on the top and sides of the broad 
expansion into which the stem extends at 
the top. 
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Cbntau'rea. 

Hardy annuals and biennials raised from 
seeds in any good garden soil. Biennials 
should be sown in March, and the annuals 
in April. The best known are Centauiea 
ryanus, whose beautiful blue blossom is 
known as the Bluebottle, Bluet, or Corn- 
flower, and C\ defressa, which has a blue 
flower with a brownish-red centre. 

Chamje’rops. 

The Chamterops, or Fan Palm, is a 
splendid plant of oriental appearance, pro- 
ducing a striking effect il planted out in 
lawns or pleasure-grounds. It is also valu- 
able for conservatory decoration ; succeeds 
best in rich loamy soil. It requires protec- 
tion during the winter. It is propagated 


by suckers from the parent plant, or by 
seeds. 

Chelo'ne. 

A beautiful hardy herbaceous plant, with 
showy pentstemon-like flowers, very effec- 
tive in centres of beds, or groups in mixed 
borders ; thrives in any rich soil. Propa- 
gated by division of the roots in August and 
September. 

CmoNonox'A. 

This bulb requires similar treatment to 
that accorded to bull* generally. The mean- 
ing of the name is 44 Glory of the Snow,” 
by which it is better known, perhaps, to 
many. It does well out of doors, and may 
i>e grown in cold frames or a cool green- 
house. It thrives in a compost of peat, 
sand, and loam in equal proportions, if 
jK>tted. It is propagated by seeds and 
offsets. The best known variety is Ohio- 
>wioxa Lucilnr , with blossoms of intense 
blue and white 

Christmas Rose. 

A variety of the he!!elx>re, otherwise 
known as Hdlcborus niger. It is a hardy 
herbaceous perennial that cheers the 
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flower borders and shrubberies with its pure 
white flowers in the depth of winter. It is 
propagated by division of the roots and also 
from seed. It thrives in any ordinary 
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garden soil, but prefers a shaded situation. Reflexed, Incurved, Pompons, Anemone** 
It also blooms well under glass in a cool and Anemone Pompons. The distinction 
house, the protection thus afforded serving l>etween each class is easily recognised, 
to preserve the purity of the flowers. The Japanese variety (a) is marked by its 

irregularity. The flower forms almost a 
Chrysanthemum. twill, 0 r at all events a setni ball, and its 

Although this plant is among the hardi- |>etals are tossed wildly atxnit in every 
est of the hardy, yet flowering as it does, direction in charming disarray, which 
chiefly in late autumn and early winter, its offers a remarkable contrast to the neat* 
beautiful blooms are subject to injury from ness and regularity of arrangement of 
the weather when grown out of doors, and petals conspicuous in the other varie* 
soon lose their freshness, and are injured ties. Keflexai chrysanthemums are those 
in form and dimmed in colour, under the whose petals are l>ent back and turn down- 
adverse influences of rain and frost. To ward-* towards the flower stalks. In the 
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exhibit the blooms of chrysanthemums in j Incuntcd varieties ( it) the arrangement of 
perfection it is desirable that they should at the petals is just the reverse, the petals 
least have protection over head, if it be turning upwards and away from the flower 
nothing more than an awning of water- stalk, and curving inwards, so that the 
proofed calico, with ends of the same, if flower, in many cases, assumes the form 
the pots or border in which they are grow- of a ball, composed of imbricated petals, 
ing be at the foot of a wall to which the ends or petals so disposed as to lap over one 
and roofing can Ik* attached. The best another like tiles on a roof. Pompons (c) are 
protection, however, is afforded by a cold varieties that do not attain the height of 
greenhouse, a glazed structure without fire the tall large -flower ing chrysanthemums, 
heat, because such a building admits of free and whose blooms are smaller, say about 
entrance of light, which the semi-opacity j the size of a half-crown, or not larger than 
of awning will, to a certain extent, prevent. | a crown piece. When the term Hybrid 
Classification, Ice. — Speaking broadly, Pompon is used, it is taken to denote 
chrysanthemums are classified as Japanese, j varieties which are not small enough ip he 
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tanked among the true Pompons and not 
large enough to be placed among the large- 
flowering varieties. The true Pompons, it 
may be said, are suitable and beautiful for 
front shelves in conservatories, or for beds 
or borders out of doors. Being of com- 
pact, close growth, and having flowers 
about the size of very large daisies, and 
rivalling the large ones in colour, they are 
at once the neatest and most ornamental 
plants for furnishing the conservatory. 
The Anemone flowered varieties differ from 
all the others, in having a centre of close 
petals, almost like a sunflower, but still 
more like an anenome surrounded by a 
fringe of edging of large loose jx?taK The 
Anemone Pompom are merely dwarf varie- 
ties of the anemones. Further, chrysan- 
themums of all the varieties named al>ove 
may be classified according to the time of 
their flowering, as early-flowering, bloom- 
ing from July to October; semi-early , 
blooming in Septemlier and October in the 
open ground ; and ordinary or late flower- 
ing, blooming in November and Dccemlnfr ; 
but this is merely useful as denoting the 
time when each individual plant will 
flower. 

Culture, to — It will be useful to trace 
briefly the culture and management of the 
chrysanthemum throughout the year, lx?* 
ginning from the flowering season. Sup- 
posing that plants are brought under 
shelter late in October, and allow’ed to flower 
in the conservatory, they may be removed 
to a cold frame or sheltered comer, out of 
doors, until the end of March or loginning 
of April. If the latter position is chosen 
the pots must Ire plunged to the rims in 
cinder ashes, and the tops slightly pro- 
tected with some dry litter. 

Propagation. — In looking the planks over 
at the time specified, three obvious modes 
of increase present themselves. The old 
stools may tie divided, they maybe planted 
out as they are in rich soil with a view to 


layering, or cuttings may be taken ofT them, 
and the plants either planted out in the 
shrubbery or entirely discarded. If divi- 
sion is determined upon, pieces, with a 
single, or two or three stems, may lie 
chosen, and cither planted out into rich 
soil or potted. If the last-named method 
be decided on, they should he placed into 
a close frame for a week to start them, and 
gradually used to light and air until they 
are placed in a sheltered situation out of 
doors. 

Management of Divided Plants.- When 
they have grown 3 inches, top them, to 
induce compact growth, if nice plants are 
your object ; but if you grow blooms for 
exhibition only, never stop them at all. 
Concentrate the whole strength of the 
plant into two or three stems, and the 
strength of these stems into a single bud 
at the top, and that bud cannot fail to lie a 
prodigious flower. For conservatory plants, 
however, two or three stoppings will be 
necessary, and the flowers, if not so fine, 
w ill t>e ten times more numerous ; and the 
leaves will, or ought, to touch the rims of 
the pots. 

Repotting. — As soon as the first pot is 
full of roots the plants should l»e shifted 
into another, or placet! in their blooming 
pots at once ; no soil is letter for them 
than equal parts well-decomjxised cow- 
dung, loam, and leaf-mould, lilicrally 
coloured with Ixme dust and sharp sand. 
Neither should there be much drainage, as 
the roots will speedily occupy the whole 
mass of earth, and almost prevent the 
possibility of stagnation. From first to 
last the plants should never flag, and lie 
constantly fed with rich clear manure 
water. 

Training, to— In training, the fewer 
stakes that are used the better, and 
towards the end of October the plants 
should be moved under glass. This is a 
critical change for them, and unless the 
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leaves are kept well syringed two or three 
times a day for a few weeks, the chances 
are they will either discolour or fall off. 

Treatment in Open Ground.— Pompons 
or others to bloom in beds or against walls, 
may receive the same general treatment in 
training and watering, &c. It is also a 
common practice with many to plant out 
their entire stock, and take up and pot 
what they require in the beginning of 
October. This plan succeeds well if the 
leaves do not wither, as the result of the 
check of potting. 

Management of Layers.— Where layer- 
ing is determined upon, the stools arc* 
planted out in rich soil, and the branches 
layered into j>ots about the loginning of 
July. Very nice plants with splendid 
foliage may tie procured in this manner. 

Management of Cuttings.— The favour- 
ite mode of increase by the l>est cultivators 
is by cuttings. No plant, unless it Ik.* 
couch grass, strikes so easily as the chry- j 
santhemum. In any soil, at any season, 
put a growing branch in any place where it j 
does not freeze nor scorch, and it is almost j 
sure to root. Nearly all growers differ as 
to the best time for striking these plants. 
Some cultivators recommend Novemlxjr ; 
some succeed admirably by inserting them 
in May. Perhaps it is better to make a 
compromise l>etween the two extremes by 
striking cuttings in March. These should 
Ik* well rooted and then potted off in April, 
anti receive their first shift into pots, 4 
inches or 4^ inches across the top, the first 
week in May. They should then Ik? con- 
tinued in a temperature of 50° for a fort- 
night ? headed and hardened off, and stood 
out of doors by the end of May, and re- 
ceive their final shift a month or six weeks 
later. By adopting this mode the amateur 
will not fail to secure good blooms and 
presentable plants, both essential for con- 
tervatory.purposes. 

Varieties — No attempt is made to give 


m 


lists of the different varieties on account of 
the enormous numlxir of named plants now 
in cultivation. Those who desire full infor- 
mation on this matter should purchase the 
descriptive catalogue issued by Mr. N, 
Davis, Lilford Road Nurseries, Camber- 
well, London, S.E., which may be obtained 
for sixpence. Mr. Davis is one of the 
largest and most successful growers in this 
country, and hns for years made the culture 
of Ihe chrysanthemum his speciality. 

Cineraria. 

Few plants are so effective for decorative 
purposes as cinerarias, whose form and 
habit is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Unless for exhibition, it is lies! to 
grow them annually from seed. 

Culture and Management. The first 
sowing should be made in March, in pans 
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filled with equal parts of peat and loam, 
and one -sixth part sand. They should be 
well drained, made firm, anti the seed 
slightly covered and placed on a slight 
bottom heat. Keep the pans and young 
plants, when they appear, partially shaded 
from the bright sun ; put them into 3-inch 
pots as soon as they will bear handling, 
return them to the same place, and 
renew the same treatment until they 
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are thoroughly established in their pots. 
Then gradually harden them by giving 
plenty of air, and place them in 
sheltered situation out of doors towards the 
end of May. As the roots reach the sides 
of the pots shift them into larger, giving 
them their final shift in September. The 
first flower stems should be cut out close to 
the bottom when large plants are desired. 
This will induce them to throw out from 
six to twelve side-shoots ; these may be re- 
duced, or all left, at the option of the 
grower. Towards the end of September, 
they should be returned to a cold pit, and 
they will begin to flower in October. No 
soil is better for growing them than equal 
parts rich loam, leaf-mould, and thoroughly 
rotted sheep or horse-dung, liberally mixed 


the old leaves as interfere with the free cir- 
culation of light and air round the stems, 
and place them thinly near to the glass in 
the front of the greenhouse, cold pit, or 
frame ; in the latter case, raising the lights 
j on flower-pots to secure free ventilation. 
When they have made considerable pro* 
j gress a second shift may l>e given, using the 
! same compost. In February give a final 
shift, when a stonger compost should be 
used, adding to the former a little well- 
j decomposed night-soil, or an increased 
: quantity of cow -dung, with a smaller 
supply of leaf mould. Continue to thin 
weak shoots and superfluous leaves in order 
to throw the whole vigour of the growth 
into the leading shoots. When strong 
enough stake them and tie them out as 


with sharp sand or charcoal dust, and used ! wide as possible. By this means the side- 
in a roughish state. They also luxuriate j shoots will soon fill up the intermediate 
under the stimulating regimen of rich ! spaces. Fumigate frequently, to prevent 
manure- water. Another sowing may be j the green fly, which is the pest of this 
made in April, and a third in May, for ■ plant. 

very late plants. | Application of Liquid Manure.— When 

Treatment of Old Plante. — The treat- j the pot is pretty well filled with roots, 


ment of old plants may be similar to this, j water with liquid manure, which will pro* 


Cut them down as soon as they are done 
flowering. Shake them out and pot each 
sucker separately in March j then proceed 
as above in every respect. 

Culture of Plante for Conservatory.— In 
August plants from seed sown in May 
should be dwarf and compact specimens. 
Select healthy plants from those potted off 
in July, which will now be alx>ut 3 inches 
high and well rooted ; and shift them into j 
5*inch pots, in a compost of good turfy j 
loam and well -decomposed cow -dung, 
mixed with a little leaf-mould and silver 
sand, to keep the soil open ; giving plenty 
of good drainage, which is essential to the 
health of these plants. When well-rooted 
in the new pots, pinch out the leading 
shoots. When they have made fresh 
growth, look carefully over them again, 
and pinch out all weak shoots, and such of 


serve the leaves in a fresh green state, and 
give additional brilliancy to the flowers. 

Plants from Seed for Spring. — Seeds 
sown in the beginning of August and 
potted off into store pots when large 
enough, make good plants for spring pur- 
poses. Potting into store jx>ts prepares 
them for separate potting ; their after-treat- 
ment being the same as above. 

Cist vs, or Rock Rose. 

The common name of a family of hardy 
perennial shrubs bearing a beautiful bloom 
mostly white, rose, or purple in colour, with 
! a spot of a different colour, generally 
| purple or yellow, at the base of each petal. 
[ The flower resembles a large single rose, 
j The variety best known, perhaps, is Cistus 
lndaniferu$ % or the Gum Cislus. It is 
i propagated by layers put down after the 
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shrub has bloomed, or by seeds sown in 
April, or cuttings placed under a hand- 
glass in May. The cistus does well on 
any ordinary soil, but it prefers a shady 
position. 

Cl.AKK'lA. 

Hardy annuals bearing cheerful-looking 
flowers, growing freely from seed and 
blooming profusely under almost all cir- 
cumstances. When planted in sich soil 
and properly attended to, they rank 
amongst the most effective of annuals for 
the border, their large handsome flowers 
and shrub-like habit rendering them strik- 
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ingly attractive. The new varieties that 
have l>een introduced of late years, such as 
Purple King and Salmon Queen, varieties of 
Clarkta elegant , which yields double while 
blooms ; the rose, white and Tom Thumb 
varieties of C. intcgripetala % and the pure 
white and pink and white varieties of C. 
pule hell a % may be regarded as decided 
acquisitions. 

Clbm’atis. 

The generic name of some beautiful de- 
ciduous climbing plants which have been 
brought to the highest perfection by the cul- 
tivator's skill. The best known but most 
ordinary type of the clematis is Clematis 
vitalha, a hedge plant indigenous to Britain, 


also called Virgin's Bower, and Traveller*# 
Joy, on which the rarer and more delicate 
hybrid varieties are frequently grafted. 
They are otherwise propagated by cuttings 
taken from side-shoots and placed under a 
hand light in summer, or by division of the 
roots. Among the best of the hybrid 
varieties may l>e named C. Jackmamii with 
large purple blossoms. C.Jaekmanni alba 
with equally large white flowers. Beauty 
of Worcester is also remarkable for the sire 
and excellence of its flowers. 

Gardeners, amateur and professional, are 
requested to note that the name of this 
flower is pronounced clem’atis and not 
cle-ma'-tis as most |>eople generally miscall 
it. 

Cl.IAN’THUS. 

A genus of magnificent free-flowering 
shrubs, which includes Parrot’s Bill and 
Glory Pea of New Zealand, with elegant 
foliage and brilliantly coloured and singu- 
larly shaped flowers, which arc produced in 
splendid clusters. Clianlhus earneus and C. 
pun ictus— Parrot’s Bill — blossom freely out 
of doors in summer, against a trellis or 
south wall ; C. Dampieri — Darn pier’s or 
Glory Pea — succeeds best planted in the 
Imrder of a greenhouse, and is one of the 
finest plants of recent introduction ; seeds 
sown early in spring flower the first year ; 
succeeding l>est in sand) peat and loam in 
a hot position. They may also be raised 
easily by cuttings. They attain a height of 
about four feet, and with the exception of 
C. earneus , which Wars a flesh-coloured 
blossom, they have brilliant scarlet flowers 
with a dark blotch at the base of the upper 
and erect petals. 

Climbing anj> Trailing Plants, 
Culture of. 

In selecting climbers and trailers, it is 
better to plant a considerable number of 
any one plant that thrives well in the 
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locality, than to grow, merely for the sake 
of variety, those that do not thrive anywhere 
and everywhere, as experience has fully 
shown* Healthy growth of plants, after 
all, constitutes the chief charm in garden- 
ing, and, provided that this be secured, 
a place furnished with twenty species may 
be more interesting and beautiful than 
another that is planted with a thousand. 

With reference to the culture of climbers 
and trailers, the Ampelopis will grow and 
thrive in any soil and in any situation, and 
is propagated by layers and cuttings. The 
Aristolochia does best in sandy loam, and 
is propagated by division of the roots, or 
by layers put down in spring and autumn. 
The Begonia likes moderately rich soil in 
a warm or sheltered situation, and is pro- 
pagated by cutting of its roots, or shoots, 
under a hand-glass in spring or autumn. 
Light loam, or loam mixed with a little 
peat, suits the hardy forms of Clematis. 
They arc propagated by cuttings of firm 
side shoots placed under a handlight in 
summer, or by layers in Seplemlicr. The 
varieties due to cultivation and hybridisa- 
tion are usually multiplied by grafting on 
the common Clematis (Clematis vital ltd). 
The Ivies like deep rich soil, but the soil | 
for the tenderer varieties should be fairly 
light. They may be propagated by layers, 
or by slips, inserted in a north border in 
the autumn in sandy soil, which should be 
kept moist. Good common soil is suffici- 
ent for the Jasmines, or Jessamines, which 
are propagated by means of layers, suckers, 
or cuttings placed under a handlight. The 
Loniceras or honeysuckles are best propa- 
gated by layers put down in autumn. 
They prefer good loamy soil and a shady, 
sheltered situation. The Passion Flower 
likes good but somewhat light soil. It 
requires a little protection by means of 
matting in severe winters, and may be 
propagated during the summer by cuttings 
of young wood in almost any stage, placet! 


in sand under a handlight. Peat and loam 
suit the Passion Flower, and the Tecoma 
also, which is propagated by pieces of the 
roots, or by cuttings of young shoots. The 
Vitis, or vine, like a rich, open loam, and 
is propagated by cuttings and buds of the 
ripe wood, and by layers. Grafting and 
inarching are also resorted to for the culti- 
vated sorts. The Wistaria likes sandy 
loam and peat, and is propagated by layers 
of long ripened young shoots. Cuttings of 
strong roots will also serve the purpose, 
and young shoots getting firm, set in sandy 
soil and protected by a handlight. 


Climbing anp Trailing Plants, 
List of. 

Few gardens can lie furnished without 
some climbing or trailing plants to run up 
trees, scramble over poles and rustic build- 
ings, or to cover walls. The plants that 
are named in the following list will be 
found to lx: well adapted to any of these 
purposes, lieing perfectly hardy. To these 
may be added a whole host of Banksian, 
Koursault, Ayrshire, and other climbing 
roses ; but there is no necessity for includ- 
ing them in the present list. 

Height 
in Feet. 

Ampelopsis hederacea Virginian 

Creeper 30 to 50 

„ bipinnata 10 „ ao 

,, Veitchii «5 „ *5 

Aristolochia sipho 15 „ 30 

tomentosa 15 M so 

Bignonia capreolata ta „ t$ 

Clematia flammula 15 „ — 

florida 

Jackmanni >3 , 

.. 15 , 

„ lanuginosa 

„ orientalis 8 to «o 

„ vioma Leather Flower so „ sa 

„ „ coccinea 5 „ 6 

„ virginiana Virginian 

C l ema tis sc » 

,, vitalba Traveller's Joy 15 „ — 

Hederax helix Common Joy... 40 „ — 

„ Canarienaia ... Irish Joy . ao „ — 

„ ,, variegate ao „ — 

Jasmin um nudiftorum Yellow Jessa- 

Jaamluum officinale... Common White 
I Jessamine ... t% „ m 
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Height | 
in Feet 

Jaaminum affine 15 „ 20 

”, re vo fu turn 10 ", — 

Lon ice ra flexuosa Japanese 

Honey-suckle 4 „ 5 

„ „ aurea reticulata 4 „ 5 

„ periclymenum ... Common 

Honey -suckle 10 ,,15 

„ aempervirens Trumpet 

Honey suckle 6 ,, u> 

Paaaiflora ccerulea Common Pas* 

sion flower ... 30 „ — 

Tecoma rad leans 30 „ — 

„ „ major 30 „ — 

j, ,, minor 20 ,, — 

Villa cordifolia go „ 30 

„ vinifera Common Vine... 20 ,, 30 

„ apiifolia 13 „ .>0 

wistaria alba 12 „ 20 

„ frutescens 10 „ 

,, Sinensis 15 „ — 

Of the ivies there are many varieties, 
distinguished as silver ivies, golden ivies, 
&c., from the colour of the foliage, which 
are not named here. In ordering plants of 
the clematis, ivy, it is desirable to 

consult the price lists of large growers. 


Co'i.EUS. 

The name of a genus of pretty green- 
house plants grown for the sake of the 
foliage, which is highly variegated anti of 
diverse colours in strong contrast, crimson, 
white, dark and light green, bronze, 
maroon, yellow, &c., the leaves l»eing 
generally of one of these colours, broadly 



companying illustration* The plants aw 
valuable for bedding out in the open air in 
iiie summer time, and for decorative pur- 
poses in :onservatory, &c. They ait 



A. M.ANT »l 


highly sensitive to cold, and if kept during 
the winter should be stored in a warm 
house whose temperature is never allowed 
to fall lower than from 6o w to 55". The 
plants can be raised from seed, but known 
varieties, of which there are very many, 
must be propagated by cuttings put in at 
anytime from spring to autumn, and struck 
in a frame with good bottom heal, and 
plenty of moisture within. They like a light 
rich soil, and when rooted the young 
plants should be repotted and shifted 
frequently and pinched back to induce 
bush-like growth. Some few of the genus 
are annuals, fait they are mostly perennials. 
Coleus Hlumei or Ilium's Coleus with its 
numerous varieties is the Inrsl known of 
the genus. 

Com n ' si a. 

An exceedingly pretty, free-flowering 
jHipular genus of hardy annuals, remarkably 
attractive in fa*ds, or mixed borders. Some 
five or six varieties arc now supplied by 
seedsmen. 


edged, banded, blotched, tinted or mottled Convolvulus. 

with another and sometimes more of the A very large family of climbing and 
others. The habit, form and colouring of trailing plants, among which are hardy 
the leaves may be gathered from the ac- annuals and perennials propagated the 


CORONITXA— CROCUS. 
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former by seeds and the latter by seeds, | found lor wall decoration and for use in 
cuttings, or division of the roots. Any the conservatory, 
ordinary soil is suitable for the annuals 

and many of the perennials, but some of Crocus. 



CON VOLVULUS MAJOR. 


the less hardy kinds require a compost of 
fine loam, peat, and leaf mould, especially 
for cuttings. The name is applied some- 
what indiscriminately to climbers generally 
with bell -shaped or funnel-shaped flowers, 
thus the eliml>cr and well-known annual, 
Ipomea purpurea, is usually called Con- 
volvulus major, and Morning Glory, and 
Calystepa pubesceus with Its pink double 
blooms, and others of like character are 
frequently spoken of as convolvuluses. A 
true convolvulus, however, is found in 

tricolor , the Convolvulus 
minor of the garden, noticeable for its blue, 
white, and yellow blooms. 

CORONll/l.A. 

Handsome free - flowering half - hardy- 
shrub, with silvery-looking foliage, and 
pretty yellow flowers dispersed in little 
tufts like coronets ; easily cultivated from 
cuttings, growing freely in a mixture of 
peat and loam, and succeeding well against 
a south wall with a little winter protection. 
It is one of the prettiest shrubs that can be 


j The chief self sorts of the crocus are 
j white, yellow, blue, and purple; the striped 
! sorts exhibit these colours in every variety 
j of distribution. Size, consistence, shape, 

| and distinctness of colour in the bloom, 
| constitute the chief joints in a good crocus, 
i Nothing can l>e more easy than their cnl- 
ttire. They are increased by offsets and 
seed, the former being the usual mode, as 
! they increase rapidly. Offsets are treated 
| the same as old bulbs, and will bloom the 
{ second year. Seed should be sown thinly, 
in well drained pans of light sandy loam, 
’ as soon as ripe, and placed in a sheltered 
j situation out of doors until late in the 
! autumn. During heavy autumn rains and 
i the cold of winter, they should receive the 
! protection of a cold frame. If sown thin 
j enough, they may remain in the same pans 
j during the first summer. When their 
j foliage dies down in the autumn, they 
j should be shaken out of the soil, and 
! carefully planted in beds of mellow loam 
| in the reserve garden, placing the bull>s 
! aln>ut 2 inches apart and 3 deep. Here 



Fl.OWRRS or HOCUS. 


they will form strong bulbs during the 
third summer, and a few of them may 
flower, the most of them, however, defer- 
ring to do so until the fourth spring. Cro- 



CUPHfcA-CUTtiNGS. 
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cause are very accommodating in reference 
to the depth at which they are planted ; 
from 4 to 6 inches is perhaps the best 
average. When they are planted in tods 
devoted to bedding-plants, they will reach 
the surface and flower, if inserted four 
times that depth. As the young bulbs are 
tormed on the top of of the old ones, they 
thus possess a self-elevating power. Cro- 
cuses will flower freely for many years 
without toing disturbed. The best growers, 
however, recommend dividing and replant- 
ing every third or fifth year. To secure 
perfect blooms, the foliage must be left to 
die down of its own accord. 

Cu'i’HKA. 

Profuse-blooming plants, equally valuable 
tor the ornamentation of the conservatory, 



drawing-room, and flower-garden, propa- 
gated by seeds, and by cuttings taken in 
the spring and placed in rich soil and in 
1 ) 05 tom heat. Cnphca ignca is of a grace- 
ful toanching habit, covered with splendid 
scarlet, black and white tubular flowers ; 
C. Zinampitti: is covered with red -violet, 
and C. ocimoidei or crquipetala, , with rich 
purple * violet flowers. The perennial 
species, if sown early, can be used for 
bedding-plants the first year ; the annual 
kinds may be treated like ordinary half* 
hardy annuals. 


Cuttings. 

Natural Shoots. — Cuttings in general 
may be considered as of two kinds — 
matured wood and young green shoots. 
The former, whatever they may he, strike 
readily, and, comparatively speaking, with 
very little care. An American plan, which 
is very successful, is to lay them in slightly 
damped moss, or to drop them lightly into 
a wide-mouthed bottle, having a piece of 
damj) sponge at the bottom and a covering 
of muslin over the lop. In either of these 
methods a callus is soon formed, and the 
cuttings readily throw out roots. 

Immature Shoots.— Cuttings of young 
green shoots, however, require a ' ery differ* 
ent treatment : they must be so managed 
as never to be allowed to flag, and the 
following appears to be the best method 
that can be pursued. Put silver-sand about 
an inch deep into shallow pans (common 
saucers answer every purpose), and in these 
plant the cuttings. Then pour carefully 
ujx>n the sand enough water to make a 
thin sheet about it. The lower leaves of 
the cuttings are to be removed before plant- 
ing, and the stalk fixed firmly into the sand 
1 >e fore the water is poured on. These 
tender young green shoots, or cuttings, will 
be better for a little shade and heat. A 
piece of thin muslin or tissue-paper will 
provide the former, and heal may to had 
by placing the pan of cuttings over a basin 
of hot water, refilled twice a day. These 
cuttings will be rooted and ready for [Kit- 
ting off l>e fore the water in which they are 
grown has dried up. 

When and how to take Cutting*,— 

Cuttings of all sorts of geraniums for tod- 
ding the following year should to struck 
early : from the last week in July to thr 
end of the first week in August is a very 
good time. They should to taken in dry 
weather, when the parent plant has had no 
water for some days, and they should be 
a 


CUTTINGS. 
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keot to dry twenty-four hours after they 
have been prepared for potting. 

Hastening Formation of Callus. — The 

more succulent sorts, and any that appear 
didicult to strike, may with advantage be 
touched at the end with a small paint-brush 
dipped in collodion, which will serve to 
hasten the callus which the cutting must 
form before it will throw out roots. 

Potting.— They may l>e potted four or 
six in a pot, according to sizes. It is 
essential that the pots he well fitted with 
drainers, that the soil be light and sandy, 
and that it be pressed tight round the joint 
of the cuttings, which should be buried in 
it as fleet as possible. When filled, the 
jots may be sunk in the ground on a south 
border, and well watered in the evening, 
when the sun is off. They will require no 
shading, except the sun l>e very scorching ; 
and, in this case, they must not be kept 
from the light, but merely screened from 
the scorching rays of the sun. They may 
flag a little ; but this is of no importance ; 
in two or three days they will recover, and 
put forth roots. If they grow too freely 
before it is time to take them in for the 
winter, the top shoots should be broken off, 
and in this way they will make strong bushy 
plants. 

Protection in Winter. — To preserve 
cuttings from frost where there is no green- 1 
house, dig a pit about 4 feet deep, strew i 
the bottom well with ashes, and sink the 
pots in the same. Over it place a common 
garden-frame, liank up the outsides with 
straw and a coating of earth. In such a 
pit, verbenas, calceolarias, fuschias, & c., 
&c.» may be preserved during the severest 
winters, provided the pots be kept in the 
dark by being well covered with matting 
during frost. 

Cuttings, Best Medium foe 
Striking. 

Silver sand is perhaps the best medium 


in which to strike small cuttings. A light 
free soil, through which the air can pass 
freely, is essential to the well-being of all 
cuttings. That aeration is necessary is 
proved by the fact that cuttings will strike 
readily in cocoanut fibre, a material which 
is extremely pervious to air, and retains 
moisture for a considerable period. Pow- 
dered charcoal also forms a good medium. 
Perhaps the free access of air through the 
drainage is the reason why cuttings root 
more freely when placed close to the side 
of the pot. 

Cuttings, Management of. 

Cuttings of hard wooded plants, such as 
the heath, myrtle, &c., are more difficult to 
strike than those of soft wooded plants, 
such as the geranium, &c. Free-growing 
hardy plants, such as the gooseberry and 
willow, strike freely without care or atten- 
tion after inserting the cuttings in the soil. 
The side shoots of plants, low down in the 
stem, are the best for cuttings, and should 
he taken when the sap is in full motion, 
because its return by the bark tends to 
form the callus, or ring, of granular matter 
between the wood and the bark from which 
the roots proceed. Cuttings should be 
taken of wood which has ripened, or which 
is beginning to ripen, because in wood 
which is attaining or has attained matura- 
tion, the callus so necessary to root forma- 
tion is more readily induced to show itself. 
Never cut off the leaves of a cutting except 
so far as may be necessary at its base in 
order to insert it in the soil. Formerly it 
was the fashion to top the cuttings, or 
pipings, as they are technically called, of 
pinks and carnations in a manner similar to 
that of docking a horse’s tail, but this un- 
reasonable mutilation both of leaves or tail 
has now gone out of date. The leaves axe 
the lungs of plants, and if they be alt the 
sap that they contain will be lost to the 
cutting, and urevented from passing down- 


CYCLAMEN— DAFFODIL. 


wards to form the callus. Cuttings of 
plants that are difficult to strike may fre- 
quently be induced to do so by making a 
ring round them, or tying a piece of string 
round them for a short time before they are 
taken from the parent plant. The down- 
ward flow of the sap is arrested by the cut- 
ring or tightened ligature, and a swelling is 
caused, which forms a callus, from which 
roots are soon Emitted. The cutting must 
be severed from the parent plant just l>elow j 
the ring or band, and the callus must be 
covered with soil. 

Cuttings strike more readily when placed 
at the side of a pot, touching the pot, than 
when placed in its centre and surrounded 
with soil. Some kinds of cuttings will 
strike more freely when the lower end is 
placed in contact with gravel or crock 
drainage placed at the bottom of the pot. 
Cuttings of the mullxirry and orange may 
thus be struck with comparative ease. It 
has been said that the great art in striking 
cuttings of the orange is to place them to 
touch the bottom of the pot ; they are then 
to be plunged in a bed or hotbed, and to 
be kept moist. Different kinds of cuttings 
require different management, and no 
** hard and fast” rule can be laid down for 
all. No cutting should be set too deeply, 
but, as in the case of seeds, the depth will 
depend mainly on the size of the cutting. 
No leaves should be permitted to touch the 
soil ; if they do they will damp off, or, in 
other words, perish by rotting and fall off. 
Plants with hollow stems, as the honey- 
suckle, should have both ends of the 
cutting inserted in the soil ; if both ends 
root, the plant can be easily divided, and 
will then form two. Loudon tells us that 
too much light, air, water, heat, or cold 
are alike injurious to cuttings. An equable 
temperature should be maintained, and a 
moderate degree of moisture, and this is 
best attained by covering them with a bell 
glass, and shading diem, if not placed in a 
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shady situation, which is the best possible 
for them. Myrtle and camellia cuttings 
require but little heat ; those of the heath, 
dahlia, and pelargonium require more. 

Cy’clamrn, or Sow. bread. 

A genus of charming winter and spring 
blooming bullious, beautiful, graceful roots, 
with very pretty foliage, and flowers so 
easily cultivated withal, that any one may 
enjoy the culture of these plants, either in 
the sitting-room window, conservatory, or 
greenhouse, from Octolnur to May, by a 
little management in the perim! of starting 
them into growth. 

Culture.— Plant one bulb in a 5-inch or 
6- inch pot, using a rich soil composed of 
loam and leaf-mould, rotted dung, and a 
little silver-sand, and, to secure good 
drainage, place at the bottom of the pot 
an oyster-shdl or hollow potsherd, and 
over that some pieces of charcoal : the bulb 
should not be covered more than half its 
depth. 

When the blooming season is over and 
the bulbs are at rest, plunge the jK>ts in a 
shady well -drained !>order, and there let 
them remain till the leaves begin to grow, 
when they should l>e taken up, turned out 
of the pots, and as much soil removed as 
can be done without injury to the roots, 
and replaced with the compost already 
mentioned. 

The cyclamen may be propagated by 
seed sown thinly in a compost of loam, 
peat, and sand. The seed should be sown 
in pans and thinly covered with earth, and 
then placed in a cold frame or on a green- 
house shelf near the light. 

Daffodil, or Narcissus. 

The outdoor culture of these will be 
found in the general instructions for the 
treatment of bulbs in the open ground 
(see Bulbs, Culture of). For indoor or 
pot culture, it may be said that some 
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varieties of the narcissus rank only second 
to the hyacinth for decorative purposes, 
and totally eclipse it in richness of per- 
fume. They require similar culture to the 



I'OBT’s nar< issus. 


hyacinth (see Hyacinth , Culture of), and 
will flower in water, sand, moss, &C., but 
do best in soil. The Double Roman is the 
earliest, and may easily be had in flower 
at Christmas if potted in September. The 
varieties of the daffodil are very numerous, 
and seedsmen and florists frequently devote 
an entire price list to them. A good type of 
the garden narcissus will be found in the 


for the purpose, in March. The soil should 
be light and sandy, with a mixture of peat* 
mould. The seed should be chosen from 
the best varieties only ; it should be lightly 
covered with soil. A few days will bring 
them up, when they require all the air 
which can lie given them safely. In April 
they will be ready for potting off either 
singly in the smallest sized, or round the 
edge of 6*inch pots, which strengthens 
them for final planting out. Towards the 
middle or end of August, if successfully 
treated, they will begin to bloom ; at this 
time they should be examined daily, all 
single anti tlemi-single bloom thrown away, 
unless they present some new colour or 
show some peculiar habit of growth, which 
may be improved by further cultivation and 
crossing. Caution in this respect is the 
more necessary, as it is the habit of the 
lahlia to improve under a second year’s 
cultivation, some of our finest varieties 
having come up with indifferent flowers as 
seedlings. When done flowering, the young 
bulbs are taken up and treated as old 
tubers. 

Cuttings : their Management —Cuttings 


Narcissus foe ficus, or Poet’s Narcissus, 
with white jietals and a yellow cup, edged 
with vivid scarlet, of whose flowers an 
illustration is given here. 

Dahlia. 

Propagation. — Dahlias may l>e multi plied 
by seeds, by dividing the tuber — every eye, 
when separated with a portion of the tulier, 
making a plant. Others, again, cut off the 
young shoots u ulcr the lower leaves, and 
strike them in small pots filled with sandy 
soil. Experiments have even been made 
to ascertain how far grafting would succeed 
with (he dahlia. 



DOUBLE VARIETY OF DAHLIA. 


Seedlings: tlieir Management — Seed* are taken as follows : — In February or 
lings are procure;! by ‘ <»wing the seeds in j March, and even as late as the first week 
shallow pans and plunging them into a \ in April, the tuber, which has been care-, 
hotbed, or by sowing on hotbeds, prepared j fully wintered in a dry place, is placed ip 


dahlia: 


soil placed over a hotbed, and in a very 
short time as many shoots as there are eyes 
in the tuber make their appearance. As 
soon as these are 2 inches long, they are 
taken off just below the leaves, struck 
singly in small pots, and again placed in 
the same hotbed. Others prefer cutting up 
the tuber as soon as the eyes are dis- 
tinguishable, and replacing them either in 
the soil of the hotbed or in pots ; but to 
obtain short-jointed, stout, and healthy 
plants, it is desirable that they should be 
rooted from cuttings taken off in April, and 
struck in a gentle hotbed, as cuttings struck 
in April are more healthy than those struck 
at an earlier period, and consequently form 
better flowering plants. As soon as rooted 
they should be potted in 5-inch pots, and 
again placed in a gentle heat, but with 
plenty of air. A week after they are potted 
they should receive a watering of liquid 
manure made from guano and powdered 
charcoal, well mixed with rain water, re- 
peating this occasionally till the time of 
planting out. Fumigate the frame with 
tobacco, should there be any appearance 
of the green fly. 

Bedding Out— Early in May beds are 
repaired for their reception, if they arc to 
be grown in massed l>eds. The form of the 
beds will depend on the general design of 
the garden ; if a portion of the garden is 
devoted to them, either for the plants or 
the flowers, they will be best displayed in 
beds 3 feet wide, with alleys between. The 
beds being marked by stakes placed at each 
corner, 4 inches of the surface soil is re- 
moved, and 4 inches of thoroughly rotted 
manure put in its place, and the whole 
deeply dug and the manure thoroughly 
mixed with the soil in digging. In the 
beds thus prepared the plants are placed, 
the collar, as they have grown in the pots, 
being on the surface of the beds. The 
3-foot beds will receive each a row; the 
Makes are firmly fixed, 4, $, or 6 feet apart, 


according to the rise of the plants 5 th<5 
plants themselves are planted 4 inches 
deep, so that the crown of the plant is just 
above the surface. As the plant increases 
in growth, tying up commences ; at the 
same time a diligent search should be made 
for slugs, earwigs, and other pests of the 
garden. These must Ite rooted out, or they 
will root out the dahlias, or at least destroy 
their flower. 

Management In Summer.— During June 
and July dahlias require careful attention 
in watering and stirring the soil about the 
roots. As the lateral shoots attain sufficient 
length, tie them up so as to prevent their 
breaking, placing other stakes for the pur- 
pose, should that l>e necessary. The roots 
should lx? assisted by stirring the soil with 
a fork every two or three weeks, and by 
copious watering, removing all dead or 
straggling shoots, and keeping the plant 
trim and well staked. When they are 
intended either for exhibition or for highly- 
developed flowers, only one bud should be 
left on a shoot, and the flower should be 
protected both from the sun and rain by tin 
sconces, oilskin caps, or inverted flower 
pots, placed over the top of the stake to 
which it is tied. As the autumn approaches, 
the swelling shoots render it necessary to 
examine those tied up, slackening tht 
strings, where necessary, to prevent them 
from being galled. Light coloured flowers 
are confirmed in their beauty by seclusion 
from sun and air while they are de- 
veloping their bloom. Darker flowers, on 
the contrary, lose much of their brilliancy 
if too much shaded ; they should, there- 
fore, only be shaded partially from the 
direct rays of the meridian sun. 

Soil— Where dahlias are to fill a place 
in the general arrangement of the garden 
and shrubbery, care should be taken t* 
supply them with suitable soil. Feat 
mould, mixed with sand, is useful in de* 
veloping stripes and spots on the flower* 
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_ la Aatamn.— -When the 

frost turns their foliage brown or black, take 
up the plants and cut off the roots, leaving 6 
inches or so of stem attached ; then plunge | 
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them into a box of ashes, chaff, or sand, in 
order to preserve them from damp, frost, 
and heat, (Hiring the winter. 

Daisy. 


the greenhouse, but too tender for the 
open air. 

Datu'ra. 

A tribe of highly ornamental plants, 
hardy annuals, producing large sweet- 
scented trumpet-shaped flowers of the 
most attractive character, and succeeding 
in any light rich soil. Datura chloratttha 
flore pleno has magnificent golden-yellow 
double flowers ; D. Wright ii, or metcloides , 
has large flowers either white or bluish 
violet in colour. The following arc some 
of the best- known varieties, always except- 
ing D. Stramonium^ or Thorn Apple, with 
white flowers, a plant indigenous to Eng- 
land, and therefore often met with growing 
wild — 

D. ceratocaulon,— satin-white, striped purple, 
very handsome, a ft. 

D. fastuosa,~fine violet outside and white within, 
from a ft. to 3 ft. 

D. flore pleno ichlorantha fl. pi),- rich golden- 
yellow, a magnificent, free -flowering sweet- 
scented variety, a ft. 

D. Knightii, — white, splendid double flowers 
with exquisite odour, 3 ft. 

D. quercifolia,— lilac, oak-leaved, 1 ft. to a ft. 

D. wrightii (metcloides), —white or bluish 
violet, an exquisite, sweet-scented green-house 
evergreen. 


There are many varieties of this plant 
well worthy of cultivation. Among the 
most beautiful are the large double, the 
large quilled, and the hen-and-chickens. 
These, in a very rich soil, produce fine 
flowers, and are admirably adapted for 
edgings. Interesting specimens may be 
obtained from seed. 

Darh’ne. 

Beautiful shrubs, remarkable for the 
elegance of their flowers and for their 
bright red poisonous berries. Daphne 
Meaermm is the best -known variety of 
the hardy deciduous section. The dwarf 
hardy evergreen daphnes are somewhat 
tender $ they bear pink flowers, very 
fragrant* There is a Chinese daphne, 
A Hfrre , which is a great ornament in 


Dblphin'ium. 

A genus of profuse- flowering annuals, 



DELPHINIUM AJAC IS— DOUBLE VARIETY. 

biennials, and perennials, of a highly 
decorative character. Planted in large 
beds or groups, their gorgeous spikes of 
flowers, of almost endless shades, from 
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pearl-white to the very richest and deepest 
blue, render them conspicuous objects in | 
the flower garden and pleasure ground : 
they delight in deep, highly enriched soil. 
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All kinds are raised from seeds, but the 
herbaceous perennials may Ihj increased by 
cuttings and division of the roots as well. 
The common larkspur ( Delphinium 
Ajacis) belongs to this genus, which 
includes D. formosum and many others 
remarkable for magnificent spikes of 
bloom, chiefly of darker or lighter shades 
of blue. 

Drut'ZIA. 

A l>cautiful hardy shrub, covered with 
pretty snowdrop-like flowers when in 
bloom, exceedingly valuable for the spring 
decoration of the conservatory. They are 
propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass 
in spring or autumn. The plants should 
be repotted every year in a compost of rich 
loam, well rotted cow manure, and coarse 
sand. They are well adapted for forcing, 
but should l>e exempted from this process 
every alternate year. The best -known 
variety is Dcutzia gracilis ^ with pure white 
flowers, which attains a height of from I to 
2 feet at most, and is well suited for deco- 
ration within doors. 

Dian'thus. 

A beautiful genus, which embraces some 


of the most popular flowers in cultivation. 
The carnation, picotee, pink, and sweet- 
william, all universal favourites, belong to 
this genus. Diant hus Sinensis and its 
varieties may be considered the most beau- 
tiful and effective of our hardy annuals ; 
the double and single varieties, with their 
rich and varied colours in beds or mosses, 
are remarkably attractive $ while the re- 
cently introduced species, D. Htddewigii, 
with its large rich-coloured flowers, 3 
to 4 inches in diameter, close compact 
habit, and profusion of bloom, is unsur- 
passed for effectiveness in l>ed» or mixed 
borders. 

Dielytra. 

The name of a genus of hardy herbaceous 
plants, by which one member is so welt 
known to gardeners generally that it is 
letter, perhaps, to describe it here under 
the appellation it has gained by long usage 
than to place it under its true name Diccntra , 
under which few, if any, would look for it. 
The best known of the family is Dielytra 
spectabilis , a very handsome plant both in 



habit and foliage as well as in flower*, 
which are of a peculiar wing-like shape, 
growing in long racemes. There are two 
varieties of this plant, one with rosy pbtfc 


D!GITALIS-~£CCRRMOCARP0$>. 


blossoms, and the other with white. 
Although hardy, it is safer to winter it 
in a cold frame. It is often forced in late 
winter for the adornment of the COnSerVa- 



lHOH AUS OR FOXOUUU. 


tory in early spring. It likes a light rich 
soil, and is increased by parting the roots 
in spring. If forced, it must not be sub- 
jected to a higher temjx?rature than 50 
degrees. It should be freely watered when 
growing and on coming into bloom. 

DIGITALIS. 

Remarkably handsome add highly orna- 
mental hardy perennials, of stately growth 
and easy culture, especially adapted for 
shrubbery borders, woodland walks, and 
pleasure grounds. They thrive in almost 
any soil and situation. The digitalis will 
be recognised at once under its more 
familiar name of foxglove, the white 
variety of which is more highly prized 
and better suited for gardens and shrub- 
beries than the commonet red variety. It 
is raised from seed. 


edging to beds or borders, they are remark- 
ably effective, and do well in any light soil. 
To prevent decay, surround the tubers with 
about an inch of silver-sand. There are 
several varieties, but the best known and 
most in request is Erytkronium deus caius , 
the common dog’s-tooth violet, which sends 
forth its lilac flowers in March. 

Echeveria. 

A pretty rosette-shaped plant with thick 
fleshy leaves, propagated by offsets growing 
from the base of the plant, and easily de- 
tached and rooted in any good light soil. 
It l>ears red and yellow flowers, arranged 
like bells along a tall stem. It is useful for 
rockwork and ornamental planting in beds 
and borders. 

Eccrkmocar'pus. 

A half-hardy climber of great beauty ; 
bearing rich orange-coloured flowers in pro- 
fusion. It will grow' in any common soil, 
and may be easily raised from seed, which 
it ripens in abundance. Sow in autumn 
on a slight hotbed, anti the plants, after 
two or three shiftings, will Ik? ready for 
turning out in April or May. If cut down 
| in autumn, and covered with dry leaves, 



ECCKKMQCAKFVS SC A HER. 


Dog’s-Tooth Violets. the Eccreraocarpus will live through any 

TheErythronium, or Dog’s-Tooth Violet, ordinary winter, and shoot up again vigor- 
Is a pretty little bulbous plant, with beauti- ously in the spring. The best -known 
(ally spotted leaves. When planted as an variety is Eccremocarpus scaber % which at* 


EGG- PLANT-ERICA. 


tains a height of 6 feet, and bears racemes 
of bright orange red flowers. 

Egg-Plant. 

A very singular and ornamental class of 
fruit-bearing half-hardy annuals, especially 
adapted for conservatory or drawing-room 
decoration : they thrive best in very rich 
light soil. The best known are Solatium 
ovigerum and the Auljergine — S. melongetta 
— the edible variety of the egg-plant, so 
extensively cultivated in the south of 
Europe. 

Time and Manner of Sowing.— -The seed 
should be sown in March, or early in April, 
in well-drained pots of light rich soil, and 
covered lightly. Place the pots in a cucum- 



KGG-PLANT— ■ var. SOLAN UM OVIGERUM. 

her or melon-frame, or where a mo derate 
heat is maintained, and keep the soil moist. 
When the plants are fairly up, place them 
singly in small pots, using rich soil, and in 
the same temperature near to the glass, 
When they have started into growth, induce 
a bushy habit by frequently pinching out 
the points. 

After-management.— As soon as the 
plants have veil filled the first pots with 
roots, shift them into others two sires 
larger, still using rich light soil. Keep 
them well supplied with water at the roccs. 
If they are intended for decorative purposes, 
they should be shifted into 8 or 10 -inch 


pots before the roots become matted* Stop 
the shoots at the first joint beyond the fruit 
as soon as this is set, and keep them in a 
moist, warm situation until the fruit attains 
a fair sire, when they may be placed in a 
cool house. But if the plants are to be 
grown with the view of obtaining the largest 
possible crop of fruit, they should in 
favourable localities be planted out of 
doors, when the weather becomes warm, 
in prepared trenches, such as are recom- 
mended for ridge cucumbers. They should 
have the protection of hand-glasses until 
they are well established and the weather 
becomes settled and warm. If they can be 
planted out on a slight hotlied under the 
shelter of a frame, there will l>c more cer- 
tainty of a good crop than by any other 
method of treatment. The plants when 
grown in pots are very subject to the attack 
of red spider, and will require frequent 
sy ringings to keep them clear of this |H?st. 
They must be liberally supplied with whaler 
at the roots, and weak manure-water after 
the fruit is set will be useful. 

The varieties of the Aul>ergtne are the 
Scarlet -fruited, White-fruited, and Black or 
Purple-fruited, the fruit of the last named 
being most used in soups, stews, kc. 

Erica, or 11 hath, 

| Propagation. — Heaths are propagated by 
cuttings formed of the tender tops of the 
young shoots. The cuttings should be an 
inch or so in length, and should lw tenderly 
| used, so as to avoid bruising any part of the 
stem, and inserted in pots and pans filled 
with pure white sand, moistened and 
firmly pressed down. Having inserted the 
cuttings, water so as to settle the sand 
about the roots, and having given a little 
time for the moisture to subside, cover them 
with bell-glasses, pressing the edges into 
the sand so as completely to exclude the air, 
only removing the glasses to wipe off accu- 
mulated moisture. They should then be 
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placed in the propagating-house, where 
there is one available, or in a spent hotbed 
When they begin to root, which will be 
seen by the starting of the shoots, they 
should have air given daily to harden them 
preparatory to the removal of the bell- 
glasses. 

SOU.— The soil best adapted for this 
plant is that obtained from a locality where 
the wild heath grows luxuriantly, taking 
care it is not dug too deep ; the turf must 
not exceed 4 inches — rather less than 
more ; as, if deeper than that, it is more 
than probable that the good and nutritious 
upper soil will become deteriorated by an 
admixture of inert and mischievous sulxsoil. 
The summer is the proper season to pro- 
cure and store up a heap, which may safely 
be used after having a summer and winter’s 
seasoning. To prepare the soil for potting 
or shifting, it should t)e cut down from a 
heap so as to disarrange it as little as pos- 
sible, breaking the lumps well with the back 
of a spade, and afterwards rubbing the soil 
through the hands, which is far better than 
sifting, as it leaves more of the fibrous de- 
composing vegetable matter in it ; add to 
this one-fifth good white sand, and well 
incorporate the two together. 

Selection of Plante.— Iri selecting plants, 
it is of the utmost importance to choose 
healthy, dwarf-growing, robust specimens, 
taking care to avoid anything like meagre, 
leggy, stunted plants, which might live for I 
years, but give nothing but disappointment 
to the cultivator. 

Management, Watering, *c.— To con- 
vert plants into handsome well -grown 
specimens in a moderately short space of 
time, they must have a liberal shift. A 
young plant in a 60 or 64- sized pot may be 
shifted into a 24 or 9-inch pot, taking care 
that plenty of potsherds are used for drain- 
age. Care must be taken that the soil is 
thoroughly mixed, by pressing with the 
£thgcrs in the fresh pot all round the ball of 


the plant, so as to make it quite firm and 
close. After being set away in a cool frame 
or pit, let them be well watered. This is 
much facilitated by placing a convex pots- 
herd over it, and watering with a spout, 
leaving the water to diffuse itself equally 
over the whole soil, which is a means of 
avoiding what often occurs from watering 
with a rose— viz., the surface only becom- 
ing moistened while the ball remains im- 
perviously dry. 

When the plants are of free growth, and 
the weather is of a parching character, it 
will be necessary to look over them every 
day, and water them freely, taking care 
that none be allowed to suffer for want of 
it, which at this stage would prove destruc- 



ive to the flowering of the plants, if not to 
heir life. 

Ero'dium. 

The plants of this genus are partly hardy 
and partly half-hardy, doing well in dry, 
warm situations, and forming charming 
little plants for rockwork, edgings, and 
flower-borders. They are propagated by 
seed or division of the roots, and succeed in 
any soil. Perhaps the best known of the few 
species that have been introduced into this 
country is Erodtum pdargoni<rfioru with 
white flowers spotted with purple. It is a 
hardy perennial. 

Ekys’imuic. 

Free- flowering, and exceedingly showy 


ESCALLONIA— FERNS. 


m 


plants, producing in beds, mixed borders, 
and ribbons, a very fine effect. They are 
chiefly biennials and perennials, and are 
raised from seed, which may be obtained 



ERYSIMUM PEROFFSKIANUM. 


from any seedsman. They do best in light rich 
soil. One of the best known is Erysimum 
I eroffskianum, with showy but small orange 
flowers. It is a hardy annual about 18 
inches in height. 

Escaixo’nia. 

Handsome evergreen half-hardy shrubs, 
with rich glaucous leaves and bunches of 
pretty tubular flowers. E. floributtda> with 
white flowers, and E . macrantha> with red- 
dish crimson blossoms, succeed against a 
south wall, generally speaking, in the Mid- 
land counties, and may be utilised in form- 
ing garden hedges in the south. Any good 
garden soil is suitable for them, but the 
drainage should tie good. Propagation is 
effected by suckers and layers, or by 
cuttings of half-ripened wood placed under 
a hand-glass in sandy loam. 

Eschscholt'zia. 

An exceedingly showy profuse-flowering 
class of Californian annuals, quite hardy, 
remarkable for extremely rich and beautiful 
colouring, and valuable for bedding, mass- 


ing, and ribboning. The annual variety, 
ckoltdfi taiuifelia y otherwise E. Cali - 
npitosa , is exceedingly neat for 
small beds, edgings, or rock -work, and 
delights in light rich soil. E. Califoruica % 
bearing bright yellow flowers with rich 
orange centre, is a perennial remarkable 
for the size and beauty of its blossoms* 
There arc, however, many varieties pro- 
duced by cultivation, which will lie found 
named in the lists of the principal seeds* 
men, 

Eut.At.IA. 

An ornamental hardy grass resembling 
ribbon-grass in some respects, but slighter 
in every respect and of not so strong a 
growth. They arc suitable for borders 
and will also thrive in conservatories and 
cool houses, in large pots or tubs. 

Euonymus. 

A well-known garden tree, otherwise 
called the Spindle Tree. There are many 
varieties, numbering among them shrubs 
suitable even for fences, having glossy 
leaves either wholly green or variegated. 
The flowers are small and insignificant. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings taken 



fcSCHSCHOl.TZIA CAUFORNfCA. 


from last year’s growth in the autumn, and 
set in rich loam and sand. 

Ferns. 

Ferns suitable for Outdoor Culture.— 

The following will afford a list of tout 



FERNS. 
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nutable for outdoor culture, all of which £. 

may be purchased at rates ranging from F ; ” dryopteri# • •••Oak Fern. 

Sd. to 6d. each. The ordinary name is F- P^P> P tcti ,...B«ch F««. 


appended in most cases, and the letters 

B, C, F, indicate the position in which 
the ferns should be placed in the fernery, 
namely, back, centre, or front. The 
names of exotic ferns, chiefly of North 
American origin, are placed in italics : — 

C. Altoaorua crlapua Parsley Fern. 

— Aspidiunt crisiatum 

F. Aaplenium* adian-. .Black Maidenhair 

turn nigrum Spleenwort. 

F. ,, ruta muraria Hue Kern. 

F. ,, trichomanea Common Maidenhair 

Spleenwort. 

F. ti thelypteriouies . . 



FIG. a. — OWOtl-ivA SiilMUlilLlS' 



FKj. 1.— ATHYK1UM FILIX KtKMlNA, OR LADY 
PERN. 


F. „ viride Gt%cn-$temmed Spleen- 

wort. 

C. Athyrium flllx fee- 

rafna - Lady Kern ( Fig. j), 

C. « MickauJi ii 

C. Blechnum Spicant ..Hard Fern. 

F. Botrychium lunaria. . Moonwori. 

F. Ceterach offiicina. 

rum Scaly Spleenwort. 

F. Cystoptcri* fragilis . . Bladder Fern. 

F. „ buthifera. . 

B. Lastrea armula Hay- scented Fern. 

C. „ a train 

B» dilatata Broad Buckler Fern, 

C. „ filix mat .... Male Fern. 

C. ,% intermedia.. 

C. », marginal* . . 

C. u montana .... Mountain Buckler 

Fern. 

rigida ..Rigid Buckler Fern. 

^ Sicboldii .. 

C. ,« apinuloaa Spiny Buckler Fern. 

C ,« thelypteria . . Marsh Fem. 

C ,t varia 

‘ * sensibitis (Fig. 

B. Oamunda regali* .... Royal Fern (Fig. 3 


F. ,, Robertianum. .Limestone Polypody. 

F. „ vulgare Common Polypody 

(Fig. 4). 

B Ptlystichum acrvstichoidcs. 

B. ,, aculeatum Hard Prickly Shield 

Fern. 

B. Poly stlch. angutare. .Soft Prickly Shield 
Fem. 

B. „ ,, proliferum 

B. ,, aestoum 

B. Pteris aquilina Bracken. 

C. Scolopendrium vul- 

gare Harts-tongue Fem 

(Fig. 5). 



FK.. 3.-OSMUNOA REGAL1S, OR KOVAL FERN. 


Ferns, Aspect end Shelter for.- 
as a general rule, require shade and 
moisture, and they will therefore grow. 


FERNS, 




and may be cultivated with success, in 
many a dark and comparatively gloomy 
situation in which dowering plants will 
not thrive. For an indoor fernery, for 
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example, a north aspect is suitable ; while 
for the majority of plants, whose blossom 
constitute their chief charm, and which 
arc chiefly in favour during the season in 
which they are in bloom, it would be 
objectionable. In the constitution of ferns 
there is as much difference as in the con- 
stitution of flowering plants -that is to 
say, some ferns, being thoroughly haidy, 
will do well out of doors without the 
slightest protection ; others, again, require 
shelter, cither in a cold greenhouse in 
which no artificial heat is introduced in 
the winter season, or a cool greenhouse in 
which artificial heat is merely utilised for 
the exclusion of frost ; a third class is 
formed of stove or hothouse ferns, which 
require heat, and such treatment as may 
assimilate the conditions under which they 
are grown as closely as possible to those 
under which they flourish in their native 
dimes. 

Ferns, Filmy. — These ferns, which are 
extremely beautiful in form, are not suit- 
able for outdoor culture, but should lie 
grown under a bell-glass or in a Wardian 
case in a room or greenhouse. The 
varieties most commonly grown are Hyme - 
— Tunbridgense , H. Unilateral^, 


and Trichotmncs radkam, 44 They should 
be grown,” says Mr, Gill, “in seed-pans 
well drained, with good leaf mould, a 
little loam, and neatly half its bulk of 
small broken sandstone or soft bricks. 
The mould should be raised, using little 
crooks to peg the fern on the mould firmly, 
leaving room round the sides for the bell- 
glass on the inside of the pan. Some 
prefer wood to grow them on, but wood 
decays, and the whole mass of ferns are 
disturbed. They require very little water 
over the fronds, sufficient only to clean 
them, keeping the glass off for a time to 
dry the fronds, or they will turn black. 
Should the fronds look dry or shrivelled at 
any time, plunge the seed-pan in water, 
letting it stand till soaked.” 

Ferns, Potting. — When ferns are grown 
in pots or boxes, care should lie taken that 
the drainage is jicrfect, and for this pur- 
poses layer of broken potsherds, fragments 
of brick, and pieces of porous stone should 
be placed at the bottom, and on this the 
soil nr compost, which should consist of 
leaf mould, sandy loam, fibrous peat, and 
silver sand, the first three ingredient* 



no. 5. - Siotcii'E>i*ttfUM vvuiAUh. 


lieing taken in equal proportions^ and 
sufficient of the last named to make itft 
presence apparent through the entire mow 
when mixed. With the compost should 
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be mixed small lumps of crumbling sand- 
stone or decaying brick, which tends to 
keep the soil open, and affords a substance 
to which the rootlets of the fern can cling. 
All ferns should lie potted firmly, and the 
earth well pressed about the roots just 
below the crown. 

Feme, Watering. — All ferns, whether 
within doors or out of doors, require their 
foliage to Ixi kept moist ; and some, 
indeed, such as the Royal Fern ( Osntunda 
regal is), will thrive best when exposed to 
the constant splosh of falling water. To 
afford the proper amount of moisture by 
artificial means, the best thing that can i>e 
done is to syringe them with a syringe 
having the finest possible rose, from w hich 
the water will issue in the form of spray. 
This mode of watering the fronds should 
be resorted to both in the open air and in 
the glared fernery. With regard to water- 
ing the roots, if the surface soil has a dry 
aspect, it will be necessary to give water. 

Flower Culture. 

Preparation of Ground. — Broadly speak- 
ing, there is not so much difference in the 
routine to be followed in the culture of 
different kinds of flowers as may be 
imagined by those who are unaccustomed to 
garden work. The preparation of the soil 
by mechanical means is in all cases the 
same; if this were not so, and if every 
kind of flower that grows required different 
treatment, it would be necessary for every 
amateur or grower, in a small way, to con- 
fine his attention to two or three special 
sorts, or to give up gardening altogether, 
and leave it to those who had time, leisure, 
money, and space to deal with it in its 
entirety. Happily, however, this is not 
the case, for generally plants are grouped 
Into large sections or classes, and the plants 
that belong to each section will grow 
together, under the same conditions, sub* 
jeet only to some slight modifications that 


are produced by artificial means. That is 
to say, when the soil has been well prepared 
for the reception of plants by digging, 
trenching, draining, when and where 
necessary, all that can be done is to 
modify it for the plants which are to be 
grown in it by the addition of manures, 
natural and artificial, sand, lime, &c., and 
thus bring it as nearly as possible to the 
conditions under which plants grow and 
flourish in their native habitats, or under 
which experience has shown that they thrive 
and flourish in the greatest luxuriance. 

Flowering Plants: their Classifi- 
cation. 

If wc regard the culture of flowers from 
this point of view, namely, that as regards 
the management of each great class the 
system to be pursued is the same for all, 
and that it is only in some special cases 
that any departure from the general routine 
is necessary, it is manifest that our labours 
will be greatly simplified, and that we shall 
be better able to turn them to good account 
when we find and feel that we have to deal 
with plants broadly and in masses, special 
treatment being reserved lor a few indi- 
vidual sorts only. A few moments* con- 
sideration will help us to see how easy it is 
to arrive at the culture of plants in classes, 
by looking at their nature and terms of 
existence. First of all, flowering plants 
grown in gardens— no reference is now 
being made to shrubs, which have been 
dealt with in the preceding chapter — are 
(i) Annuals, (2) Biennials, and (3) 
Perennials. To one or other of these 
three great classes every plant must belong. 

Culture influenced toy CharaoSf and 
Class.— Wc must look, then, at the culture 
; of plants, first of all, with reference to their 
character and as belonging to the class to 
which each belongs. We know that some 
plants are possessed of greater powers of 
endurance and vitality than others, and 
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thus it is that Annuals are regarded as 
being ranked in two divisions, Haniy and 
Half-hardy ; Biennials admitting of the 
same separation. Passing on to Per- 
ennials, we know that there are two 
sorts, namely, those which are visible above 
ground, even during the hardest winter, 
and which do not die down to the ground 
in autumn and throw up fresh flower stalks 
in the spring, and those which die down 
after flowering to grow again when the 
time of rest is over, and Nature calls on 
them once more to exhibit their foliage and 
flowers. Perennials of the first class par- 
take of the nature of shrubs, but those of 
the second are known as Herbaceous 
Plants . It is only with the culture of a 
few of the former that we are particularly 
concerned, and the latter must be dealt 
with en masse under the social title which 
belongs to them as a class, namely Herba- 
ceous PlantSy and under the heading Bulbs 
or Bulbous PlatitSy a name which is applied 
to them from the peculiar form, not exactly 
of the roots, but of that portion of the plant 
which never perishes as long as the plant 
lives, and which sends out roots below, 
and leaves and flowers above, in every year 
at the proper season. 

Foliage Plants. 

These have become very fashionable of 
late. Many of the geraniums, such ns j 
Happy Thought, Black Douglas, and those , 
known as zonal and tricolor geraniums, are j 
to a certain extent examples of these, lmt | 
the more noticeable specimens are to be 
found in the begonias, coleus, &c., and 
various plants used in bedding out. 

Fraxinel'la. 

Handsome, free-flowering, hardy herba- 
ceous plants, perennials, suitable for mixed 
borders ; succeed in any common soil. 

Frmxnella,— red, a ft., from South Europe. 

„ white, eft. „ 


FkREi.IA, 

The name given to a species of bulbs 
from the Cape of Good Hope that form 
pretty plants for the conservatory. They 
can l>e increased without difficulty from 
seed, that should be sown in five-inch pots* 
as the freesia does not like transplanting, 
the seedlings being thinned out so as to 
leave five or six plants in each pot. The 
seed should be sown, when ripe, n light 
sandy loam on light soil mixed with sand, 
and l>e placed in a cool frame exposed to 
the influence of the sun’s rays. The blooms 
exhale a delicious fragrance and are useful 



CROWN IMPERIAL.. 


and lieautiful as cut flowers. Bulbs should 
lie potted, or re potted as the case may lw, * 
in August or Septemlier, in light rich soil 
with plenty of sand. The pots should be 
well drained. When potted, place under 
a south wall and cover with ashes or cocoa- 
nut fibre until the bullis begin to grow. 
Then remove the covering anti transfer to a 
cold frame. Water sparingly, but when 
the plants are going out of blossom with- 
hold water altogether, so that the foliage 
may be induced to wither. Stow away the 
1 hi lbs in their own pots and leave them 
there until August when they should be 
repotted. The best known varieties am 
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Frusta Leichtlinii major , French white 
with orange throat, and F. refract a alba , 
pure white with yellow blotches on lower 
petal. 

FRITH.LA'RIA. 

A species of perfectly hardy bulbs, among 
which is included the Crown Im]>erial. 
Many of them, as for example,/''. Mtleagris , 
or Snake’s Head, have singularly marbled 
flowers. They are very interesting and 
pretty, succeeding in any common garden 
soil, a deep rich loam suiting them best. 
They do well and thrive in a deep rich 
loam, and as they are not averse to shade, 
they will grow in shaded situations. 

Fuchsia. 

Whoever has a greenhouse two yards 
square, or a window free from dust, may 
grow one or more fuchsias. In fact, it has 
become quite a window plant, and no 
plant is better adapted for the purpose. 
Nothing can be more graceful either in 
form or flower than noble plants of the 
fuchsia. They have a grace and beauty 
peculiar to themselves ; and their price is 
sufficiently low, and their culture easy and 
simple enough, to bring them within the 
reach of all. Plants that have been at 
rest during the winter may be started in 
January, and large early-flowering speci- 
mens produced by cutting down the old 
plants and shaking the roots out of the old 
soil as soon as they have broken, repotting 
them in a good, rich compost, with sufficient 
drainage. Strike cuttings for bedding 
plants as soon as the shoots arc long 
enough. 

Propagation. — Cuttings should tie in- 
serted in pots filled either with loam and 
leaf mould, or peat and silver sand, in 
equal parts, to within aq inch and a half 
of the top. Place over this three-quarters 
of an inch of silver sand, and level the 
surface to make it Arm ; then insert the 


cuttings — about I inch long is the proper 
length— and plunge the pots in a bottom 
heat of 6o°, either in a pit or propagating 
house ; if the latter, cover them with a bell- 
glass. In three weeks they may be potted 
into 3-inch pots, and replunged in the same 
bed, keeping them at a temperature ol 
from 50° to 6o°. As soon as the roots 
reach the sides of the pots, the plants 
should be shifted into fresh pots, until 
they receive their final shift into 6, 9, or 
12-inch pots, towards the end of June. 
The size of the pot must be regulated by 
the period when they are wanted to bloom. 
If in July, a 6 or 9-inch pot will suffice; 
if in September or October, a 12-inch will 
not lie too large. 

Stopping and Training.— During the 
period of growth, the plants will require 
stopping at least six times, care being 
taken never to stop the shoots immediately 
preceding or directly after the operation 
of shifting into larger pots. If the 
pyramidal form of growth, which is the 
best of all forms for the fuchsia, is 
adopted, the plants, from the first, must 
be trained to a single stem, and all the 
side shoots stopj>ed, to make the pyramid 
thick and perfect. If the bush form is 
wanted, the whole of the shoots should 
then be stopped at every third joint, until 
branches enough are secured to form the 
bush, and then be trained into the desired 
shape. 

Temperature, &c. — A regular, moist, 
genial temperature must be maintained 
during the entire period of growth, never 
exceeding 6o° by fire heat. During brigjit 
sunshine, the glass should lie slightly 
shaded with tiffany or other material ; 
the delicate leaves are easily injured, and 
the plant should never receive the slightest 
check by being allowed to flag. 

Soil and Watering.— Fuchsias, while 
having their preferences, will grow in 
almost any soil. Garden loam and leaf 
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in equal proportions, with some 
broken charcoal and sand, do very well. 
Feeding them with manure water is pre- 
ferable to mixing manure with the soil. 
After they are well rooted, they should 
never be watered with clear water. A 
carefully * shaded conservatory, guarded 
against the ingress of bees, is the best 
place for them when in blossom. In such 
a situation they will continue in bloom for 
three months, if the seeds are constantly 
picked off. 

Hardy Fuchsias. 

These make the best show when planted 
together in beds upon a lawn, the colours 
being judiciously blended. Those fuchsias 
which trail upon the ground should be 
grown with a wire hoop, supported by 
three legs underneath them, so that their 
branches may be made to bend over the 
hoop. Several of the more hardy sorts 
may be trained on one stem, so as to 
appear as standards in the bed. Many 
varieties of the fuchsia arc hardy, and will 
stand our winters in the oj»en ground, 
especially in a well-drained light soil, 
having a large portion of peat in it ; and 
a great many that are looked upon as 
tender varieties will be preserved if 
covered 3 or 4 inches with dry cinder 
ashes at the first approach of frost. The 
best plan is to cover the whole fuchsia 
bed at that time with a good coating. The 
dead branches should not be cut off, nor 
should the ashes be removed until the 
fuchsias begin to shoot in the spring. 

FUNKIA. 

A genus of fine, hardy, herbaceous 
plants, suitable some for the shrubbery 
and others for the border and rock work, 
rhey are remarkable for their broad leaves 
and spikes of ball -shaped flowers, mostly 
white, with a tinge of lilac. They require 
toil that Hag been well dug and enriched 


with manure. They are propagated h* 
division of the crowns and roots at any 
time from December to March. The beat 
known are Funkia grandijhra or 
ttica and F. SUboUnina. 

Gauxar'iua. 

These hardy plants, with large daisy-like 
flowers, natives of the temperate rones ot 
North and South America, are annuals and 
herbaceous perennials. The former are 
splendid lidding plants, remarkable for 
the profusion, size, and brilliancy of their 
blossoms, continuing in beauty during the 
summer and autumn. They thrive in any 
light, rich soil, and may lx? propagated 
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oy cuttings or by seeds sown, in the case 
of the perennials, in February or March in 
gentle heat. The annuals are lx>lh pro- 
pagated by cuttings, but seeds may Ixj 
sown in the usual way when other annual* 
are sown. There are many hybrids from 
the original varieties, ivhicb may be 
obtained from any seedsman. 

A genus of beautiful evergreen shrubs, 
suitable for the hothouse or greenhouse, 
remarkable for their beautiful white sweet 
scented flowers which are now much, utilised 
as cut flowers. These plants require much 
heat and plenty of water when growing 
and coming into flower, i'ropagatbn in 
l 
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effected by cuttings, or rather shoots 
stripped from the plant with a heel, set in 
sandy peat well drained, and placed in a 
propagating frame with a bottom heat 
between 70° and 8o°. The best known 
are Gardenia florida s also called Cajxs Jes- 
samine, and G. radicans . 

Crnis'ta. 

The genistas are exceedingly ornamental 
profuse-flowering hardy shrubs, equally 
valuable for the decoration of the conser- 
vatory, flower - borders, and shrubbery ; 
having for the most part yellow pea-shaped 
flowers, which come in clusters at the end 
of the branches. G. tinetoria , the dyer’s 
broom, yields a good yellow dye. 
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Gentia’na. 

All the gentians are beautiful. Gentiana 
acau/it, with its large deep mazarine-blue 
blossoms, looks well as an edging plant. 
It requires a pure nir and rich light soil. 
They are propagated by seeds sown when 
ripe, and by division of the roots. The 
seeds should l>e sown in fine loam mixed 
with sarid, and should not be too deeply 
covered. If sprinkled on the surface of 
the compost, and a little mould strewn 
over the seeds when sown, it will be suffi- 
cient. The seeds are very long in ger- 
minating. They require no lx>ttom heat 
or protection beyond the exclusion of frost. 
The gentians are impatient of root division 
and iiideed of transplanting, and when 
once established in any position the plants 


should l>e allowed to remain where they 
are. Gentiana acaulis , or Gentianelia, is 
less liable to suffer from division of the 
roots than other varieties, but even with 
this it is best to plant out seedlings. 

Gf.ra’nium. 

These well-known floral favourites are 
not less indispensable for outdoor than foi 
indoor decoration. No plants are uni- 
versally cultivated, and of none are there 
greater varieties. 

With regard to classification, although 
the term “geranium” can lx? taken to 
cover both sections of plants to which the 
names geranium and pelargonium are 
usually applied, yet the former is more gen- 
erally assigned to the hardier sorts, mostly 
self-coloured, being white, salmon, scarlet, 
cerise, &c., and single and double, while 
the latter gathers under it all the show 
varieties of which the two upper petals are 
generally distinct in colour and markings 
from the three below. Many of the 
varieties of the geraniums are distinguished 
by the beauty of their foliage, for which, 
indeed, they are chiefly prized. The fine- 
foliagcd geraniums comprise Golden Tri- 
colors, Silver Tricolors, Tricolor variegated, 
varieties with ornamental foliage, such as 
11 Happy Thought” and “Freak of Na- 
ture,” heavily blotched with white, Golden 
Bronze, Yellow-Leaved and White-Edged 
varieties, Zonal, Ivy-Leaved, and Mottled 
varieties, with a long train of double 
varieties distinguished by their colour, 
which each comprise so many distinct 
sorts that they can only be described and 
named in the catalogues of nurserymen 
who grow them on a large and extended 
scale. The pelargoniums are well-nigh as 
numerous in their groups, including French 
Spotted and Early Flowering varieties, 
Fancy Pelargoniums for exhibition, both 
large flowering and small flowering, and 
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the magnificent Hybrid Double Regals of 
recent introduction. 

Geraniums: Bedding Varieties. 

Striking CuHliig8. lt is desirable, and 
indeed necessary', that cuttings of all sorts 
of geraniums for bedding the following 
year should lie struck early : from the last 
week in July to the end of the first week j 
in August is very good time. They should j 
be taken in dry weather, when the parent 
plant has had no water for some days, and 
they should be kept to dry twenty-four 
hours after they have been prepared for 
{Kitting. The more succulent sorts, and 
any that appear difficult to strike, may 
with advantage be touched at the end with 
a small paint brush dipped in collodion, 
which will serve to hasten the callus which 
the cutting must form before it will throw 
out roots. They may be potted four or six 
in a jx>t, according to size. It is essential 
that the pots lie well fitted with drainers, 
that the soil be light and sandy, and that 
it tie pressed tight round the joint of the 
cuttings, which should lie buried in it as 
flat as jiossible. When potted, they may 
lie sunk in the ground on a south border, 
and well watered in the evening, when the 
sun is off. They will require no shading, 
except the sun be very scorching ; and, in 
this case, they must not be kept from the 
light, but merely screened from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. They may flag a little, 
but this is of no importance ; in two or 
three days they will recover, and put forth 
roots. If they grow too freely before it is 
time to take them in for the winter, the 
top shoots should be broken off, and in this 
way they will make strong bushy plants. 

Preservation of Old Plants through the 
Winter. — Take them out of the borders in 
autumn, before they have received any 
injury from frost, and let this be done on a 
dry day. Shake off all the earth from their 
•oots, and suspend them, with tbeir heads : 


downwards, in a cellar or dark room, 
where they will be free from frost. The 
leaves and shoots will become yellow and 
sickly ; but when {Kitted aliout the end of 
May, and exposed to a gentle heat, they 
w ill recover and vegetate luxuriously. The 
old plants, stripped of their leaves, may also 
be {lacked closely in sand t and in this 
way, if kept free from frost, they will shoot 
out from the roots, ami may be repotted 
in the spring. 

Geraniums: Show Pelargoniums— 
Their Management. 

To secure profusion of bloom, early 
growth and under-potting are of the first 
importance. No matter how robustly a 
plant is grown, one eighteen months old 
cannot be made to flower so freely as one 
four or five years old. Whether the close- 
ness of tissue, induced by age, modifies the 
nature of the sap during its passage or not, 
it is not possible to determine. It is pro- 
bable that the smallness of the vessels may 
influence, not only the quantity, but the 
quality of the sap. It is at least certain 
that age in this and many other species is 
favourable to profuse inflorescence. 

Early Growth. — This is of the most im- 
portance. Plants to flower in May should 
be cut down by the end of the previous 
June ; have broken, been reduced, repotted, 
and encouraged to grow 2 or 3 inches in a 
close cold frame, for a fortnight, and have 
received their final stopping by the end of 
July, and lx: placed in their blooming pot 
by the 1st of Novemlxrr. Success depends 
upon their chief growth being completed 
before Christmas. No after management 
can compensate for the neglect of early 
growth. Any si ze of plant or leaf may be 
obtained at any period ; but the flower will 
be scarce unless early growth is secured. 

Under* Potting. - This is the next great 
point. Plants in general, and pelargo- 
niums in particular, flower best when they 
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are pot-bound— that is, when the roots are withered flower spike, when many of the 
trying with all their strength to burst the bulbs will throw a second flower-stem, 
pot asunder. The stems could only be cut down as far 

Tfcs energy they thus acquire appears to as the first leaf, as the lea^s continuefresh 
rush 10 the other extremity, and expend and beautiful, and the second Sower stem 
itself in flowers. Some varieties will often proceeds as a lateral from this point. 
scarcely flower at all unless their roots are They are easily increased by seed ; but , as 
in this condition. The reason seems to be, they are already so numerous, it is as well, 
that whatever tends to check the extension f perhaps, to leave this mode to the growers, 
of other parts, favours the development of, The only drawback is that, in the most 


flowers. The vital energies arrested in the 
formation of wood, concentrate their force 
in the exhibition of bloom. It would 
appear as if the vital force in plants was ; 
not sufficiently powerful to carry on both 
these functions simultaneously. At all 
events, when one is most active, the other 
is almost passive, and the power of the one 
is nearly always in the inverse ratio of the 
other: hence, whatever favours the pro- 
duction of wood (free, large potting, for 
instance) is unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of flower, and vice vend. 

Gesnk’ras. 

Showy hothouse tuberous-rooted ami 
herbaceous plants mostly with scarlet 
flowers. They are propagated by increase 
of the tubers or by cuttings, which require 
a little bottom-heat, and should be placed 
in peat. The tubers should be set in a 
compost of peat, loam, and sand, in 5-in. 
pots, which should Ik* well piovided with 
drainage. There are many varieties. 
Great care is required in their culture, 
and the plants often suffer injury from 

Gladiolus. 

'Hte hybrid varieties of the gladiolus are 
%ery numerous and very beautiful, arid their 
treatment may Ire summarised as follows 
The grand display of flowers is made by 
these plants in June and July, am) if seed 
is no object the flower stems should be cut 
voWtl, or rather shortened, by removing the • 


I favourable circumstances, gladioli will not 
remain in bloom for longer than two 
months. 

Propagation and Culture.— When taken 
up in November, they should be put away, 
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with their old fibres and some soil adhering 
to them, in a dry room, the temperature 
not being allowed to sink under 40°. Pre* 
{wire for planting in the following March, 
by carefully rubbing off the old roots and 
soil adhering at the bottom of the bulb, 
and carefully save all this debris ; you will 
then perceive lhat each bulb asks you to 
divide it into two— sometimes three or 
four ; lhat is, they will almost split them- 
selves, and will have so many embryo 
shoots. After dividing and planting your 
bulbs, examine the debris, and you will 
find hundreds of thousands of little sea If* 
looking rubbish, which, indeed, are not 
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rubbish, but young gladioli. Pick out the 
old roots and large particles of soil, draw a 
drill two inches deep on a bit of rich soil 
in the reserve garden, sow the scales thinly, 
and there will be such a crop of bulbs as 
will astonish every reader. Some of these 
will flower late in the autumn, many of 
them the second, and all the third year. 
These young bulblets require exactly the 
same treatment as the old ones. I hey also 
begin forming offsets at once, and after the 
second year they divide the bulbs in the 
same manner. 

Soil and General Management. — Gladioli 
are divided into two sections, namely, 
the early flowering and the late flowering 
varieties!. The early flowering varieties, of 
which Gladiolus Colvillci and “ The Pride” 
may Ik* taken as examples, bloom from tire 
beginning of June to the end of July, but 
may be induced to flower earlier under 
glass. These should be planted in October, 
or, at the latest, in November. The late* 
flowering varieties, of which G, Gan da - 
vensis and G. Bremhleyensis are fitting 
representatives, bloom in August and 
September, and should lx: planted in 
March. The bulbs, or corms, should be 
lifted in October or November, and dried 
off. Gladioli, in common with bulbs in 
general, like a light rich soil, and if the 
ground in which they are to be planted is 
poor, or in any degree heavy, a plentiful 
dressing of well-rotted manure and some 
sand should be incorporated with it, and 
the bed allowed to lie three or four weeks 
Ijefore the bulbs are planted. A warm 
spot, well exposed to the sun and sheltered 
from cutting winds, should be selected, and 
when winter approaches and frost sets in it 
is desirable to protect beds in which early 
varieties have been planted by a cover- 
ing or mulching of litter about 4 inches 
deep. 

Gloxin'ia. 

A superb genus of hothouse plants, pro- 


ducing , in great profusion, flowers of tbs 
richest and most beautiful colours. They 
thrive the best in sandy peat and loam. 
There are already many hybrid varieties 
with flowers ranging from the purest whits 
to the deepest crimson, most of them 
being marked and dappled with spots and 
blotches, generally of a deeper colour on 
the inside of the blossom. Propagation 1 $ 
effected by seeds sown at the end of 
January or the Ix'ginning of February In 
a compost of peat, sand, and fine rich 1 
thinly covered and exposed to a bottom 
heat of alnnit 70 ’. Old tulK*rs, w hen started 
in heat, supply shoots from which cutting! 
may be made : these should be placet! in a 
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close propagating frame and subjected to 
moist and gentle heat. Another means of 
propagation is by means of leaf cuttings 
taken from the plant with the bud on the 
end of the leaf stalk attached. These 
should be inserted in the same kind of « 
as that prescribed for seeds. 

Gode'tia. 

This is a name given of late years tc he 
purple- flowered kind# of CEoothera, of 
Evening Primrose. 

Guernsey Lily. 

The flower of the Guernsey lily, of 
Nerine sar mentis, is of a pale salmon 
colour, and by no means so brftJiant to 
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colour as many varieties of the species to 
which it l>elongs, It must not, however, 
be confounded with the Belladonna Lily, 
another amaryliid which it greatly resem- 
bles in form, habit, and manner of growth. 



The bulks of these lilies arrive from 
Guernsey early in August, with the flower- 
bud ready to expand, so that by the end of 
the month they are in full bloom. Orders 
should therefore be given early for them, 
as they are too advanced to travel safely 
when ordered late in September. 

Culture. —Plant in mess, cocoa dibn 
water, in any ornamental vase, &c., and 
they will b’oom as well as if planted in the 
richest compost. 


An ornamental foliage plant, with leaves 
of an immense size, particularly valuable 
lor margins of lakes, islands, shrubberies, 
and pleasure grounds ; succeeds best in a 
rich loamy soil, and requires a slight winter 
protection. All plants of this species are 
hardy herbaceous perennials. The best 
known is Gunn era ■< abra, with a large 
•spike cf small flowe’s of a reddish colour. 

UaRP%UCM. Heltantbus. 


Heartsease, or Pansy. 

Pansies are of two kinds — the English , 
or Show variety, and the Belgian^ or Fancy 
variety. If it 1>C asked what constitutes 
the difference 1 ret ween a Show and a Fancy 
Pansy, the answer is that it is in the 
** blotch,” or patch of colour immediately 
in the vicinity of, and proceeding from, the 
eye, as it were, this Ireing small in the 
former and large in the latter — the larger, 
indeed, the 1 letter. The Show pansy is 
divided into three classes, njjjnely, white 
grounds, yellow grounds, and seifs. In a 
white ground pansy, the three lower petals 
arc white or cream, the outer edge sur- 
rounded by a belt of darker colour, either 
broad or narrow, according to the variety. 
A yellow ground differs from the white 
ground in the colour only, which is yellow 
instead of white. The top petals in !>oth 
varieties are seifs — that is, of one colour 
throughout — and should be of exactly the 
same shade as the l>elt. A self is a pansy 
of one colour only, the blotch and eye ex- 
cepted. In very dark seifs no blotch is 
discernible. The different parts of the 
pansy, namely the eye, the blotch, the 
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ground colour, and the belt, may be dis- 
cerned from the accompanying illustration, 
in which they are clearly indicated, and 
which represents a Show pansy. Pansies 
may be propagat ed from seed, or by cuttings 
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or division of the roots; they are suitable to become pasty if the weather be wet. ft 
also for pot culture. is better not to put the comjjost on the bed 

Soil: Its Preparation, tec .— Any ordinary until spring, or a short time before the 
garden soil will do for the pansy ; but to plants are set out. 

grow them for exhibition purposes it must Propagation toy Seoda. — Seed that is in* 
be properly prepared as follows : — Trench tended for sowing should be gathered from 
the ground two spits deep in Octolwr or the best flowers only —that is to say, flowers 
Noveml>er, bringing the U*st soil to the top. which are conspicuous for form, substance 
If the plants are to be grown in a l>ed it of petals, sue, and good decided colours, 
should not be more than 4 # leet in width. It should be gathered just before it is ripe, 
When dug over, the ground will Ik: about otherwise the jkkIs burst and the seed is 
3 or 4 inches alxwe the surrounding ground, lost, for in hot weather the pods burst 

suddenly, and the seed is scat- 
tered in all directions. When 
gathered, it should he put into 
envelopes, sealed down, and put 
in the sun to ripen fully. When 
ripe, sow at once if wanted for 
spring blooming, but for summer 
and autumn flowering sow in 
April. Seed intended for a 
spring display of flower*, should 
be sown in l>oxes, using good 
light soil ; the same as that re- 
commended alxrve for plants will 
do very well. If tire soil is clamp 
at the time of sowing, and the 
boxes are kept in a shady place, 
no watering will be required 
until the seedlings make their 
appearance above ground ; if 
the soil be dry, water through a 
«. Ground Colour, i. Blotch, c. Belt. d. Eye. fine rose at the time of sowing. 

As frosty weather approaches 
and about 6 inches of the top soil should | the buxes should be placed in a cold frame, 
be removed, and replaced by a compost In the 1 beginning of April transplant into 
of three parts of good rot ton turf, two beds. 

parts of leaf mould, and one part of good Propagation toy Cutting*, tfcc. — Pansies 
rough sand, white or grey — red sand should require little attention during the autumn 
never be used, as it contains iron, which Is, months. Indeed, those not intended for 
in some cases, injurious to vegetable life, propagation may be dug up as soon a* 
The compost should be turned over at flowering is over. The choicer varieties 
least half-a-dozen times, and well mixed must be taken care of in order that theii 
before it is used. Large lumps should be roots may be divided or cuttings taken from 
broken, but the soil should not be made them in April or May, for it is only by such 
too fine, a* when in tnis condition it is apt annual renewal that degeneration can bp 
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prevented. Propagation by cuttings may 
take place any time from April to the end 
of October, although August and Septem- 
ber are the best months for the work. The 
young shoots that spring from the base of 
the plant make the best cuttings: those 
that have flowered have generally hollow 
Stems; these do not root so freely, and 
should not be used unless the variety 
is extra good or scarce. Cuttings should 
be taken off just below a joint, with a 
sharp knife. 

Soil for Cuttings. — The soil intended for 
cuttings should be fine, and a good supply 
of rough sand thoroughly mixed with 
it. Sand is absolutely necessary, as few 
will strike root without it. The pro- 
pagator will do well to place some sandy 
soil round the base of the plants, and also 
to cover with it all naked stems that are 
pegged down : the young shoots will root 
into it, and save the time and trouble of 
striking after they are separated from the 
plants. No cuttings of unhealthy plants 
should lx put in, as these seldom do any 
good. The hardier kinds can lx wintered 
successfully in the open, at the back of a j 
north jwall, or any shady nook in the gar- 
den, remembering never to put any under 
trees, as the drips will surely rot them. 
The best kinds should be wintered in cold 
frames, each variety being labelled as it 
fe set. 

Culture in Pots. — Plants intended to be 
grown in pots should lx struck from cuttings 
in July or August. When rooted, plant in 
4 -inch pots with a few crocks at the bottom, 
using the same kind of soil as for plants in 
the beds, then place in a cold frame, plung- 
ing the pots up to the rims in ashes or 
oocoa-nut fibre; plenty of air should be 
given, not forgetting to water when re- 
quired. Keep in the frame until the end 
of March or the beginning of April, giving 
plenty of air on warm days. Then shift 
bko & inch pots, and plunge in ashes or 


fibre as before. Keep close for a few days, 
and then admit air gradually. All plants 
should have short sticks placed to them, 
and the shoots tied carefully to the sticks. 
Plants in pots often furnish splendid blooms 
for exhibition. 

Heuan'thus. 

A genus of hardy annual and perennial 
popularly known as Sunflowers, remarkable 
for their stately growth and the brilliancy 
and size of their noble flowers ; they are 
eminently adapted for dispersing in shrub- 
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bery 1 warders. Round the margins of lakes, 
ponds, and wherever plants of this charac- 
ter are reejuired, this genus will be found 
extremely effective. The common sun- 
flower ( Helianthus anmtus ) is an annual, 
but of this there are many varieties, pos- 
sessed of great floral beauty. Pre-eminent 
among these are H. a. giahsus fstu torus 
and //. a. Califomicus ptenissimus . These 
are particularly adapted for mixed flower- 
borders and large beds in conspicuous 
situations. They grow freely in any rich 
soil. 

Among the perennial varieties that 
known as Harpaliutn rigidum , which is 
about 2$ inches in height and has a beaut! 
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ffil fiower with a black disc richly studded 
with yellow stamens and surrounded with 
petals of a brilliant yellow, is strongly 
recommended. The harpalium is now 
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included among the sunflowers : hence its 
mention here. 

IIRI.ICHRY’sPM. 

These lienutiful plants, mostly half-hardy 
or hardy herbaceous perennials and hardy 
annuals are commonly known as 41 ever- 
lastings” ; they are exceedingly effective in 
mixed flower-borders. The flowers, if cut 
when young, make pretty winter bouquets. 
There are many varieties, but Hclickrysum 
hracUatum and those akin to it, namely, 
//. b. aureum, //. b. bicolor , //. 0 . compo- 
situm , //. fi. macrantkum , and H. b. ni- 
beurn , are all equally beautiful, and suitable 
alike for borders or as pot plants for in- 
door decoration. These annuals are raised 
from seed sown in gentle heat in March 
and transplanted to the open borders early 
in April. The perennials are propagate I 
by cuttings planted in April, also in gentle 
heat. These should be kept close. 

Heuotro'pium. 

The he liotr opiums or heliotropes arc 


profuse-flowering and deliciously fragrant 
plants, valuable for bedding, rihl wiring, 
rustic baskets, and pot-culture. Seedssown 
in spring make fine plants for summer and 
autumn decoration ; they succeed in light 
rich soil. 7'hc best plants arc obtained 
fmm cuttings in the same way as verbenas 
and bedding calceolarias. All the helio- 
tropes are very sensitive of frost, “ Cherry 
Pie” is a popular name for the heliotrope, 
fiom the supjwsed resemblance of its odour 
to that of the pie named. 

1 1 k r n acf.oi » s PER EN N I AES. 

Herbaceous plants are very Iwautiful, 
and a good collection of them makes a very 
fine display in any garden. At all events, 
it maybe said that ibis class of plants, with 
hardy bulbs, is best suited for g&rdcneti 
who are possessed of but little experience, 
1 and who, for lack of time or oilier reasons, 
j cann< l pay so much attention to horticul- 
ture as they might otherwise wish. 

Boll. — Any ordinary garden soil is suit- 
able for herbaceous perennials; but soil 
that i> light and easily worked, and is 
moderately rich in humus, is more suitable 
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| for these plants, taken generally, that 
heavy, lumpy soil, although many will grow 
even in this. 

Culture.— Some plants of this class are 
propagated by division of the roots. 
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in February or March, just as they are 
showing indications of making fresh growth. 
Others may 1>e propagated by means of 
layers or cuttings, or raised from seed. 
Herbaceous plants* are improved, and will 
be more healthy and sightly, and flower 
better, if they are taken up every three or 
four years, divided or reduced in si/e if 
needful, and then separated after digging 
the ground somewhat deeply, turning it 
over and breaking it up thoroughly. Plant 
firmly, pressing the earth well round the 
collar of each plant, The ! Murders in which 
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herbaceous plants are set should be kept 
clean and free from weeds. The plants 
themselves should be watered occasionally, 
if the situation and summer draughts are 
such as fo render it necessary ; those 
requiring support from sticks should be 
^carefully staked, and when the flower stalks 
and flowers begin to wither, they should be 
removed. 

This comprehends nearly everything that 
is necessary in the treatment of herbaceous 
plants, but to this may be appended the 
following instructions. To insure good 
flowers, a few strong stems of such plants 
as phloxes, asters, &c., must be secured, 
in preference to a multiplicity of smaller 


ones. Consequently, they require frequent 
and severe subdividing ; the early months 
ot the year, up to April, being the best 
period for performing this operation. 
Others, again, such as gentians, iberis, 
alyssums, achilleas, and similar flowering 
plants, thrive best without being often dis- 
turl>ed, and must be increased by small- 
rooted offsets. These should be planted in 
the reserve garden for the summer, and 
transferred to their flowering quarters next 
year. Double Rockets, Scarlet Lychnis, 
Hollyhocks, and other double-flowering 
plants, are often increased by cuttings. 
These can generally be obtained either by 
thinning the young shoots in the spring, or 
by securing all that apjKjar at the lx>ttom 
of the flowering-stems in the autumn. 
Whenever taken, they should be inserted in 
sandy soil, covered with a hand* or bell- 
glass, and receive a gentle warmth until 
rooted. If in the spring, they will of 
course be transferred to the reserve garden 
as soon as the rooting and gradual harden- 
ing processes are completed. If in the 
autumn, they will l>e safer under shelter 
until the end of April. In either case, 
with liberal treatment, they may flower the 
following summer. To induce autumn- 
struck cuttings to do this, however, they 
must be potted off in rich soil as soon as 
rooted, shifted into separate pots, and 
receive the stimulus of a genial atmosphere 
and shelter from the weather. All the 
mints, galiurns, and other plants with run- 
ning or creeping roots, are so easily and 
obviously increased as to require no instruc- 
tions. 

All single -flowering herbaceous plants 
may be increased readily by seed. This 
may either be sown as soon as ripe, or after 
September in pots. If sown in early 
spring on beds of light soil, and the plants 
carefully transplanted two or three times 
during the summer, they may be trans- 
ferred to their blooming quarters ip 
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November : if they have been properly 
treated, they will flower profusely the 
following season. 

Herbaceous Perennials, List of. 
The following is a list of herbaceous 
perennials, showing, when possible, the 
familiar garden name, and the height in 
inches and colour of the flowers : — 

Acanthus mollis, 48, lilac. 

„ latifolius, 48, lilac. 

Adenophera liliflora, 12, blue. 

Adonis vernalis, 9. yellow. 

Alstracmeria aurea, golden orange. Other va- 
rieties of different colours, riant deep in light 
soil. 

Alyssum saxatile, 6, yellow. 

Anemone Appenina, 6, blue, early 1 

coronaria {Carden A Mentone), 9, various 
fulgens, f?, brilliant scarlet. Likes 
calcareous soil, 
hortensis, 9, various. 

Japonica, 24, pure white, red, rose, 
narcissiflora, t?, yellow, w-hite. 


P avonia, 12, crimson. scarlet, 
ennsylvanica, 12, white. 

Anthericum liliastrum, 12, white. 
Antirrhinum majus {Snapdragon), 24. various. 
Aquilegia caerulea, 18, pale blue and white. 

„ chrysantha, 24, yellow. 

„ glandulosa, »8, blue and white. 

„ Skinneri, 18, dark scarlet and yellow. 

„ vulgaris ( Columbine), 24, various. 

Arabia albida, 6, white. 

Asclepias tuberosa, 24, orange, scarlet. Likes 
peat. 

Asphodelus luteus, 36, yellow. 

Aster amelloides {Michaelmas Daisy), 24, purple. 

„ alpinus, 12, lilac blue. 

Aubrietia deltoides, 4, purple. 

„ Greeca, 4, rosy lilac. 

Baptisia Australis, 30, blue, shy bloomer. 

Beilis perennis {Daisy), 6, red, white, variegated. 
Bocconia Japonica, 60, cream colour. 
Calyategia pubescens ( Double Convolvulus), 60, 
climber, rose. 

Campanula Carpatica, 6, blue, white. 

latifolia, 50, deep .slaty blue, 
nobilia, 18, purple, white, 
pumtla, 6, greyish blue, white, 
pyramidal!*, 45, pale blue, white. 

„ turbinata, 6, pale blue. 
Catanauche caerulea, 36, blue. 

Cantaurea montana, 18, blue. 

Cerastium tomentosum, 6, white. Valuable 
for foliage. 

Cheirantnus Cheiri ( U'all/Iawer), 24, various. 
Cist us helianthemum, 9, various colours. 
Clematis integrifolia, 36, blue. 

Clematis montana, 60, climber, white in clusters. 
„ recta. 24, white. 

Convaliaria majalis, {Lily 0/ the Valley), 9, 
white. 

Coqvolvolus Mauritanicus, trailer, light blue. 
CorydalU bulbosa. 9, purple, rose. 
h nobilia, it, pale yellow. 


Cucumis perennis, large climber, suitable for 

ar) tours. 

Delphinium cardinale, 24, bright scarlet. 

„ Cashmerianum, 15, blue and mauve, 
„ formosum, 40, brilliant intense blue. 
„ hybridum .flore pleno, 24, various 

colours. 

„ nudicaule, r8, scarlet. Useful for ppt 

culture. 

Dianthus caryophyllus {Carnation, &c.), 18, 
l various 

,, dentoeus, 9, various colours, 

„ plutnarius {Dink), 9, various. 

„ superbua, 18, bright lilac. 

Dictamnus fraxinella, 30, red, in strong spikes* 
Dielytra spectabilis, 21, pink, white. 
Dodecatheon Meadia, 12, pale spotted with 
yellow, white. Like shade and peaty soil. 
Epimedium macranthum, 8, white. 

„ pinnatum, to, yellow. 

„ purpureum, 8, purple and yellow, 

Eremurus spectabilis, »4 ; yellow'. 

Erigeron speciosum, 24, hlnc blue, yellow centre. 
Erinus alpinus, f>, brilliant violet red. 
j Eritrichum nanum, », sky blue. Suitable for 
rock w ork. 

Eryngium Alpinum, 24, blue. 

Erythronium dens cants ( Dog's tooth Violet, 6, 
rosy purple, deep lilac, 
white, rose. 

„ „ „ Americanum, 6, white, 

with purple s|M>t. 

,, ,, ., grandinorum,6,yetlow, 

Ferula communis {Common Fennel), 70, yellow. 
Remarkable for beauty of foliage, and useful for 
culinary purjKjses. 

Funkia alba, 24, white. Handsome foliage. 

„ Japonica, 18, greyish white. 

., lanctfolia, 24, bluish white. 

Funxia ovata, 18, blue, dark glossy green leaves. 
Gaultherla procumbens, 6, white, with cherry, 
like berries. 

Gaura Lindheimeria, 24, rosy white. 

Gentiana acaulis, 4, intense blue. 

,, lutea, 48, yellow. 

„ verna, 4, rich brilliant blue. 

Geranium Lancastriense, 3, rose, with darker 
stripes, 

„ tuberosum, 15, mauve. 

Geum coccineum, 18, bright scarlet. 
Gypsophila paniculata, 30, white, beautiful 
foliage. 

Harpalium rlgidum, 36, yellow, black centre, 
Helfeborus nlger {Christmas Rose), 12, whit# 
and various. 

Hemerocallis flava Way Lily), 34, soft yellow* 
Hepatica triloba,. 6, blue, red, white* 

Hesperia matronalla, 24, purple, white. 

| Hieracium aurantlacum, 28, orange. 

Hoteia Japonica {Spirt a), 24, white, pink, 

1 Iberis sempervirens {Candytuft), 9, white. 

Iris foetidissima {Stinking C loamy n), 30, blui 
lilac. Remarkable for seed pod*. LB 
moist situation. 

„ Germanica {Blue flag), 24, blue and various 
colours. 

„ graminea, tx, dark violet blue* 

„ Kaern pferi [Japanese / ris), ig, variouscolours, 
,, pumlla, 10, various colours. 

„ Biblrica, 24, white, with blue veins. 

«. 8usiana, 34, greyish white veined with purple. 
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E ’andifolius, 45, rosy red. 
tifoliaa, {Everlasting Pea), 96, red, 
white. 

Lewisia rediviva, 6 t pink. Requires sun and 
dry situation. 

I/iatria pychnostachya, 3, purple, magenta. 
Linum ftavum, xo, yellow. Likes sun and dry 
situation. 

Lobelia fulgens, 30, spikes of intense scarlet. 
Lupinua polyphyilus, 36, blue, white. 

Lychnis Alpina, 6 , rose colour. 

* fulgens, 1 8, scarlet, 
t, grandiflora, 13, bright red. Delicate in 
habit. 

it Chalcedonica, 24, scarlet, white. 

„ viscaria flore pleno, ta, purple. 
Lysimachia nummularia t Creeping Jenny or 
Moneywort), trailer, brilliant yellow, 
tt verticillasa, ia, yellow. 

Lythrum roseum, 36, rose colour. 

,, salicaria {Purple Loosest nft), purple. 
Mtmulus cardinal)*, 24, w arlct, 

,, moschatuts (Afusk), 6, yellow. 

Mortna longifolia, 24, purplish wailct. 
Myosotis alpestrl*, 3, blue, with yellowish eye. 
„ dissitiflora, 9, deep sky blue. 

,, palustris, o. blur, with yellow throat. 
Nlerembergia gracilis, 6, white, veined with 
lilac. 

CEnothcra ncaulis, 6, white. 

1, Fraseri, 18, yellow. 

,, macrocarpa, ia, pale yellow. 

Omphalodcs verna, 6, blue. 

Opuntia Raflnesquiana, 12, yellow, with hand- 
some fruit. A Cactus hardy on dry took work. 
Orobus vernua. 1 2, purple. 

Paeonia officinalis, 24, crimson, sc.ulet, pink, 
white. 

,, tertuifolia, i3, deep crimson. 

Papaver bractcatum, 48, brilliant scarlet, black 
spot at base of petal. 

Pardanthus Chinensis, 17, orange. Likes 
shelter. 

Pentstemon barbata coccinea, 36, rich scarlet. 
„ Jaffraytmus, x$, blue, with purple 
stamens. 


Ramondia Pyrenaica, 6, violet, purple, orange 
centre. 

Ranunculus aconltlfolius, ia, pure white and 
double. 

„ acri s , 24, golden yellow, and double. 

„ Asiaticus (Persian Ranunculus), 

13, various. 

Sanguinaria Canadensis, 6, white, with orange 
stamens. 

Saxifraga cotelydon, 18, white, in pyramidal 

spike. 

„ crassifolia, 9, dark pink. 

„ umbrosa (London Pride), 9, white, 

dotted with pink and yellow. 

Scabiosa caucasica, 24, pale blue. 

Schizoaty'is coccinea, 18, scarlet. 

Sedum labarium, ia, pink, in large bunches. 
Silene Schafta, 9, rosy purple. 

Soldanella Alpina, 3, dark bluish purple. 
Spigelia Marylandica, ia, red, with yellow 
iuteiior. 

Spiraea aruncua (Coat's Beanf), 60, white, ch icily 
desirable for its fern-like foliage. 

„ filipendula flore pleno, x8, white. 

,, palmata, 24, crimson, white. 

Statice Incana, xS, pink or mauve. 

„ sinuata, 34. blue, in spherical bunches. 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium, 3$, while. 

„ glaucum, 60, yellow. 

purpurescens, 36, yellow. 
Thladiante dubia, quick-growing ornamental 
climber, with bcll-sliapcd yellow flowers. 
Tricyrtis hirta, 30, white, sjwitted with purple 
Trillium grandifiorum, ia, pure white. 
Tritama pumila, ia, orange. 

,, uvaria (Red-hot Poker Plant\ 36, spike 
bright red at top, orange below. 

Trollius Asiaticus, 12, orange. 

,, Europaeus, xa, golden yellow. 
Tussilago fragrans. 12. white. 

Valeriana rubra, x8, red. 

Veratrum nigrum, 4 3, white, on straight 
stem. 

Verbascnm Phcenlceum, 48, yellow, in spikes. 
Vinca major (Periwinkle), 18, trailer, bluish 
lilac. 


Phlox decussata hybrida, 30, various colours. 

,, setacea, 4, pal«» pink, ^»jited with purple. 
,, subulata, 4, pink, darker in centre. 

,, verna, 6, pucy red. 

Phytolacca decandra, xoo, white changing to 
pink. 

Platycodon grandifiorum, 30, blue. 

Polemonium caerulcum, 94“ blue, white. 

Polygonal um vulgare, (Solomon's Seal), 24, 
white, tipped with green. 

Polygonum Sieboldi, 50, white, with large 
foliage. 

Potent! 11 a hybrida, x8, purple, red, yellow, and 
various colours. 

Primula acaulis (Common Primrose), 6, yellow, 
and various colours. Double variet ies, 
white, lilac, crimson, purple, 
cortusoides amcena, x, mirple. Better 
for rock work or pot culture than for 
the open border. 

„ elatior (Polyanthus), various. 

m Japonic*, IJ, purple, crimson, lilac, 

white. 

Palmonaria Sibirica, 3 6 , blue. 
m virgin! ca. 18 , blue. 


Viola cornuta, 3, various tints of blue. 
„ odorata (Common l iolcf), 3, 
colours. 

Zauachneria Caiifornica, ta, scarlet* 


Hibiscus. 

The members of this genus are for the 
most part beautiful and showy plants. 
Whether the hardy sorts be planted in 
mixed or shrubbery borders, or the more 
tender varieties be grown for in-door deco- 
ration, they are alt alike characterised by 
the size and varied colours of their flowers. 

Those intended for in~door culture 
require a compost of fibrous peat and rich 
fine loam with a large proportion of sand. 
A little charcoal in the soil is often bene* 
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ficial. The hardier sorts like a light sandy 
soil, and are propagated by sowing seeds or 
by cuttings. The stove and greenhouse 
plants are propagated from seeds sown over 
gentle bottom heat, or by cuttings taken 
early in the spring, say April, and set in a 
dose frame. The best known varieties are 
Hibiscus Ajricanus, otherwise //. Tr ion urn , 
or Bladder Ketmia, yellow with a purple 
centre, hardy annual, ij feet in height, 
H. fedunculatus , rosy pink, beautiful, a 
greenhouse shrub 3 feet in height ; //. rosa- 
Sinensis , or Chinese Rose with llowers of 
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various colours from 10 to 1 5 feet in height ; 
H, cocci nous, bright scarlet flowers from 4 
to 5 feet high, and //. roseus , with large 
pink flowers, from 4 to 5 feet high. 

Hollyhock. 

There is no finer ornament of the 
autumnal flower garden than the hollyhock. 
Its noble, tapering, spike-like stem and rich 
rosettes of flowers clustering round the 
footstalks of the leaves, and its panicled 
head and luxuriant massive leaves, render 
it the most effective occupant of a gap in 
the shrubbery, or in the back row of an 
herbaceous border, or even in rows in the 
flower garden, or in beds by themselves, 


their variety of colour renders them moat 
attractive objects. 

Propagation by Seeds. —The seeds of the 
hollyhock should be gathered only from 
the most perfect plants, in which the 
flowers have been round, the florets thick 
and smooth on the edge, the colour 
and decided, and the llowers close to each 
other on the stem. About the middle of 
March, or not later than the first week in 
April, the seed l»ed should be prepared, 4 
feet wide, w ith an alley on each side. The 
soil should be rich and in good heart ; such 
soil as would suit a cabbage will grow the 
hollyhock in tolerable perfection. Trench 
the bed 2 feet deep, throwing the top spit 
to the bottom, and bringing the second 
spit to the surface, if both are of the same 
character of loamy, somewhat tenacious 
soil, breaking up the surface thoroughly. 
On this bed, raked smooth, sow the seed 
so thickly as to come up an inch apart, 
and sift over the seeds some rich dry 
soil, so as to cover them for about an 
inch. Seeds of the hollyhock may be 
obtained from any nurseryman or seeds- 
man, as may seedlings also for planting out. 

Treatment of Seedlings.— When the 
young plants come up and begin to grow, 
the weeds must be kept down, and 
vigorous growth encouraged by watering 
in dry weather. In June they will bear 
removal to a nursery bed, prepared in the 
same manner as the seed bed. If the seed- 
lings have been growing vigorously, the 
roots will be strong, and must not be 
broken in taking up ; this may be pre- 
vented by soaking the bed thoroughly the 
night previous to removal, and lifting the 
plants cautiously with a fork inserted under 
them, as in lifting }>otatoes. Plant them 
in the new' bed 6 inches apart each way, 
using a dibber, making a hole large enough 
to receive the roots, and pressing the earth 
round them by making another hole on 
each side with the point of the dibber, 
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watering the bed thoroughly when planted. 
When dry and somewhat settled, rake the 
beds smooth, giving the same care as to 
weeding and watering when dry, as well as 
destroying slugs, earwigs, and insects. 

Planting In Blooming Quarters.— In 
the autumn they will be strong plants, fit 
to put out where they are to bloom. If 
they are intended to bloom in rows where 
they stand, every other plant must now be 
lemoved, so as to leave them one foot 
apart all over the bed ; here they may be 
supported by strong stakes placed at both 
ends of each row, and a strong cord carried 
from one to the other, to which the plants 
are to be tied. As hollyhocks come into 
bloom, in the second year, every single 
flower which does not exhibit some desir- 
able character of habit or colour should be 
thrown away before they begin to ripen 
seed ; the majority will be in this category. 
Those selected for further experiment should 
be cut down to within 3 inches of the 
ground, the earth round them stirred with 
a fork, to loosen the soil and let in the air, 
having previously named or numbered them 
in your hook, and descried the qualities 
for which they were selected. 

Propagation by Guttings.— As soon as 
the first flowers of an old plant open suffi- 
ciently to judge of the flowering, the 
superfluous side branches having no flower 
buds may be taken off, with two or three j 
joints and leaves. Cut the shoot through j 
with a clean cut, just under the lower joint, 
leaving the leaf entire ; cut it also at about 
a inches above the joint — either joint will 
do, provided they have growing eyes, with 
a leaf and piece of ripened wood to support 
the bud until roots are formed. These 
cuttings, planted in a light sandy soil, 
placed under a hand-glass, and watered 
occasionally, and shaded from the sun, will 
require little further core except keeping 
dear of weeds and dead leaves. When 
rooted, pot them off in 60-sized pots, and 


put them in a cold frame where they can 
remain during the winter. In spring , 
plant them out in the open ground where 
they are to flower, the colours being 
arranged so as to harmonise with other 
parts of the garden, taking care to furnish 
the roots with the proper soil. 

Hu'mea. 

A remarkably handsome plant, invaluable 
for decorative purposes, whether in the hall, 
the conservatory, or dis|>ersed in pots about 
the lawn, pleasure-grounds, or terraces. 
Planted in the centres of beds or mixed 
I warders, its majestic and graceful appear- 
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ance renders it a most effective and striking 
object ; in long mixed t>orders, if placed at 
intervals in irregular positions, it breaks 
that monotonous appearance which most 
persons so much dislike. Indeed, in any 
position, this plant stands unrivalled as a 
garden ornament. The leaves, when 
slightly rubbed, yield a powerful odour. 
When well grown it has been known to be 
8 feet high and 4 feet in diameter. It 
succeeds best in light rich soil. Young 
plants grown from seed like a compost 
composed of loam freely incorporated with 
thoroughly decayed manure and a small 
quantity of charcoal. The best known of 
the varieties is Humea elegam, a half-hardy 
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biennial, with flowers brownish- red, crii 
son, or pink in colour. 

Hu'mulus. 

A genus of plants of which the h 
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known is Hum ulus Lupulus or the 
Common Hop. It is a perennial climl>cr 
delighting in a rich deep loam. The 
flower-like fruit is used in brewing. As 
far as the gardener is concerned, it is 
chiefly valuable to him as a strong and 
quick-growing climber which will soon 
cover a summer house or any railing or 
fence. It is propagated by seeds or by 
divisions of the root made in spring. 

Hyacinth. 

Nothing is easier than the culture of 
hyacinths. The l>est soil for them, and 
indeed for all other bulbs, is composed of 
equal parts of turfy loam and well-rotted 
cow or horse manure, at least two years 
old, with a sixth part sharp gritty sand. 
But they will grow in almost any soil, or 
indeed without soil at all, in damp moss, 
cocoanut- fibre refuse, water, or sand. 

Choloe of Bulba — Early Management.— 
The first selection of hyacinths, as of most 
other bulbous roots, arrives in London 
from the 20th of August to the 5th of 


m 

September ; otders should therefore be 
given for them as soon after that time at 
possible. If it be inconvenient to plant 
them immediately, they may be placed on 
a cool dry shelf till wanted. The great 
point is to choose good, firm, well-ripened 
rather than large bulbs, although, of course, 
the larger the better if they are also well 
ripened, and to pot or start them early, say 
in October, when they should be purchased 
of the seedsman. Then, by keeping the 
tops in darkness, and the roots, if possible, 
a little warmer than the tops, get the roots 
as much in advance of the stem as possible. 
If the jx)t or glass is once full of roots, 
while the stem is only starting into growth, 
a grxxl bloom, with ordinary care, is almost 
certain. In this condition they may be 
removed to a forcing pit, with a tempera* 
ture of 55 0 , to a conservatory shelf, pinery, 
or peach house at work, or a sitting-room 
or kitchen window, with almost entire 
certainty of success. This, however, is 
speaking generally of the culture of this 
beautiful flower. It will l>e necessary to 
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dcscril>e in detail its culture under various 
conditions and circumstances. 

Hyacinths in Moss. 

Fill a china bowl or other vessel with 
fresh green moss cleared of all impurities* 
Let this be well wetted, and lightly pressed 
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down; in it plant the hyacinth bulbs, 
covering them lightly with some of the 
greenest moss. As soon as the hyacinths 
are planted, place the bowl in a dark cool 
place for about three weeks; afterwards 
keep it near a window , where the bulb will 
have plenty of light and air. Be carefu 
that the moss is always kept damp, an ' 
that the top moss round the bulbs is change 
frequently, in order that the surface ma; 
be kept green . The moss best suited t 
this purpose is that found on banks, 01 
grown upon the roots of old trees. 

Hyacinths is Open Ground. 

If the soil be light or medium, it simply 
requires to be deeply dug and well worked ; 
if heavy, besides deep digging and well 
working, the bulbs should lie surrounded 
with sand, or, letter still, two good hand- 
fuls of cocoa fibre; if wet or subject to 
occasional floodings, drain the ground with 
a series of drains, 3 feet deep and 10 feet 
apart, or raise the bed 6 inches aliove the 
general level. When manure is added, 
thoroughly rotted cow-dung or leaf soil is 
best ; and when winter protection is given, 
use long straw laid loosely on the lied, and 
hooped down to prevent its littering the 
garden, or cocoa filire-^both arc ‘equally 
good, and afford the best protection that 
can be given ; but they should be removed 
as soon as the plants liegin to show. 

In planting, the crown of the bulb should 
be 4 inches under the surface, and to pro- 
duce a very effective display the bulbs 
should be planted 6 inches apart, but many 
persons plant them S or io inches from 
each other. 

Hyacinths in 

To cultivate the hyacinth successfully in 
pots, a free porous soil is indispensable, 
and one composed of equal parts of turfy 
loam, rotted cow-dung, and leaf soil, add- 
ing about one-eighth part of silver sand, 


and thoroughly incorporating the whole 
and passing it through a rough sieve, is 
undoubtedly the best compost for the pro- 
duction of handsome flowers. As this 
however, cannot always be commanded! 
use, instead, road scrapings a year or two 
old, or good garden loam , not of a reten- 
tive nature, mixed with silver sand. Cocoa 
fibre and charcoal, mixed with rotted cow- 
dung and loam, all in equal parts, make a 
fine mixture in which to grow hyacinths. 



HYACINTHS IN POT. 


The size of the pot must be regulated by 
ic accommodation and requirements of 
ic cultivator ; for one bulb a 4- or 4$-inch 
iot will grow the hyacinth well ; for three 
bulbs a 5^-inch pot will be sufficient, and 
here it may lie said that hyacinths cultivated 
in groups are much more effective than 
when grown singly. At the txittom of the 
pot place over the hole a piece of potsherd 
and some charcoal, and on this some rough 
pieces of turfy loam to insure good drainage ; 
then fill the pots with the prepared sod to 
within an inch of the top, placing the bulb 
in the centre, or, if three, at equal distances 
apart, pressing them well into the soil, and 
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filling up, leaving only the crown of the 
lndos uncovered ; moderately water, and 
place them anywhere out of doors, on coal 
ashes or anything that will secure good 
drainage and at the same time be objection- 
able to worms ; then with coal ashes, leaf 
soil, or old tan, or better still, common 
cocoa fibre, fill up between the pots, and 
cover over 2 or 3 inches. In five or six 
weeks the pots will be full of roots, and 
may then be removed at pleasure. For a 
few early blooms some may be removed at 
the end of three or four weeks and placed 
in a gentle hotbed, warm greenhouse, 
forcing-pit, or vinery, but they must be 
kept close to the glass, to prevent them 
from growing tall and unsightly. At first 
they should be forced very gently. 

Hyacinths in Sand. 

To insure an effective display when the 
hyacinth is grown in sand it is necessary to 
plant thickly. Tush the bull>s into the dry 
sand, leaving only the top visible, and to 
fix the sand, the vessel should l>e immersed 
in a pail of water ; also, to prevent any 
subsequent displacement of the sand, and 
to secure for the plants a sufficient supply 
of moisture, this operation should be re- 
peated once a week, or oftener if required, 
a bath of two or three minutes* duration 
being sufficient ; and if the water used lie 
tepid, it will be all the better, as it 
encourages the development of the flower. 
An occasional watering of tepid water over- 
head, through a fine rose, will free the 
plants from dust, and keep them healthy 
and vigorous. It should !>e said that cocoa 
fibre and charcoal mixed together is a much i 
better medium than sand. 

! 

Hyacinths in Watrr. 

In growing hyacinths in water it should 
be said that this is a method which is not 
recommended, because this mode of culture 
so exhausts the bulb that it becomes either 


useless for transfer to the borders, or takes 
so long in recovering itself that it is some 
years before it is in a condition to send up 
a decent flower spike. But if this course 
be determined on, with regard to the water 
supply, never use spring water if you can 
get clean rain water. Place the bulb ort 
the glass, and let the water just touch its 
base ; for three or four weeks keep it in a 
dark, cool situation, but avoid a damp, 
close atmosphere. 

When the roots have grown 2 inches, 
remove the water half an inch from the 
base of the bulb. All disturbance of the 
roots should be avoided ; therefore never 
change the water white it remains sweet 1 
as a purifier, place a piece of charcoal in 
| the glass. Avoid a close, hot room, for 
the heat and closeness tends to induce long 
stems and small flower spikes. Choose an 
airy situation, and place the glass in the 
lightest and sunniest position, turning it 
once a day. Never allow dust to remain 
either on the bulb, leaves, or flower; once 
a day, or oftener, remove it with a camel- 
hair brush and water. 

Carefully guard against changes of tem- 
perature, especially from heat to cold, and 
| never remove the plants from a hoi room 
to a cold one ; and when the water is 
changed or the glasses filled up, the chill 
must always be taken off the water. 
Never use a support till the plant requires 

A preference is generally given to dark, 
coloured glasses over clear opes, on the 
supposition that the hyacinth grows better 
in them ; but experience has shown that 
the hyacinth will do as well in the one a% 
in the other ; therefore thove who delight 
in wafehng the growth of the roots, as well 
as the development of the flower, should 
imy the clear glasses. 

The common hydrangea — Hydrangt* 

u 
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Ifil 


hortensis— is a Chinese shrub, half hardy, for garnishing, as the leaves are ornamental 
imported into England about the year in proportion to their size, the soil should 
iygo by Sir Joseph Banks. It thrives best be of the richest possible description ; and 
in a rich soil, and requires plenty of water, the few plants that will be necessary should 
When the plant has done flowering, its be placed in a warm sheltered comer. Un- 
branches should be cut in. Blue hydrangeas less the soil is in itself suitable, dig pits 
are much admired. It is some peculiarity about 2 feet 6 inches apart , and 6 11 them 
in soil and situation which produces this with veiy light rich compost, allowing 
variety. Blue dowers may in general be about a barrowful to each couple of pits, 
procured by planting in a strong loam and Time and Manner of Sowing. — Sow the 
watering freely with soapsuds, or, what is j seeds in a pot filled with rich light soil 
letter, with a solution of alum or nitre, j early in April ; cover lightly, and place in 
Propagation is effected by division of large 1 a gentle heat. As soon as the plants are 
well-established plants or by cuttings of strong enough, pot them in small pots and 
half ripened shoots, put in at any time replace in the warmth. When the plants 

are well established, gradually harden them 
for planting out. 

Planting and After -management —Plant 
out about the end of May, or as soon as 
the plants are strong and properly hardened, 
and all danger of frost is over. Keep them 
well supplied with water until the roots get 
hold of the soil. When once fairly estab- 
lished, they will only require to have the 
ground kept free from weeds, and the 
shoots pinched out, so as to prevent tneir 
being overcrowded. In hot, dry weather 
weak manure water may be given fre- 
quently with advantage. 



Ibe'ris. 

The iberis is better known as candytuft, 
when the branches are cut in after flowering and w ill be found described under that 
under shelter. name. 


KK rLANT— MESOIBRIANTIIEMUM 
CRVSTAI.UNUM. 


Plant. Impa’tiens. 

Although commonly known as the “ Icc | Handsome lrorder plants, called also Noli 
Plant,” from the ice-like excrescences with 1 me la/tyerc, from a curious property in the 
which its leaves are U'spanglel, its proper j seed vessel, w hich springs open as soon as 
name is Mesem hrya ntke m u m Crystal l mum . ! touched. The common balsam, or Impatitm 
It is a useful and effective plant for rock- j Bakamttta, is included in this genus (see 
Work, ami the leaves and sprays are often • Balsam ), and under this name the general 
utilised for garnishing. j culture for plants of this class is described. 

Preparation of Soil. — This plant will /. fiaecida is a fine species, with fine 
thrive in any fairly good garden soil, and ; purple vinca-like flowers and broad leaves, 
lit a dry and sunny situation, but if wanted j Another fine plant of this genus is /. 
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Sul font, with beautiful scarlet flowers, but ! 
this is a greenhouse plant, and requires j 
much care in its culture and management. ' 
All of these plants do best in rich loamy 
soil. 

Indian Aza'leas. 

The Indian azaleas require more delicat<- 
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treatment than their more hardy congeners, 
the Ghent azaleas. They live and grow in 
a low temperature, however, and are not 
materially injured by a few degrees of j 
frost ; but while growing, a moist warmth J 
and equable temperature are essential to i 
their flowering properly. For culture and ! 
management, see Azalea . 

Intermediate Stock. 

The Intermediate Stock, Mat hid a annua | 
intermedia , is a half-hardy biennial sup- 
posed to lie a cross between the Ten week 
and Brompton stocks. It is dwarf and 
branching, and in the early summer 
months constitutes the principal feature in 
furnishing pots, vases, window boxes, &c. 
It is also of great value in filling flower- 
beds, for an early summer display. 

Inopsidium. 

A plant so called from its violet-like ap- 
pearance. Only two kinds are known— 
Inopsidium acaula t with white 
flowers tinged with purple, or lilac flowers, 
and /. album with white flowers. Both 


are small, not exceeding the height of $ 
inches. These profuse-blooming hardy 
annuals, which are reproduced by self- 
sowing, thrive in the shade on any rich, 
damp soil , or on rock work. They are use* 
ful for pots and vases in window gardening* 

Jpomie'a. 

Beautiful climbing plants of various 
colours. The seed should be raised under 
glass in April and the young plants set out 
in May. Iponurn limbata , with its purple 
flowers, looks well in contrast with 
lum eananema. All the ipomeas require 
a rich light soil. In some situations the 
plants will shed their seed ami come up 
from year to year in the cqien ground. 
The annual varieties arc noted in most 
seed men’s catalogues. 

I’ris. 

A genus of hardy herbaceous plants with 
long running tuberous roots and flowers of 
beautiful colours, mostly white, yellow. 



brown, <.nd purple, having six petals— of 
which the three outer ones are drooping or 
reflexed, and the three inner ones erect* 
They are usually divided into two section# 
the Irises proper, or German 
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Irises, and the Xiphions, or English and 
Spanish Irises. The height of the plant is 
from 18 to 24 inches, while its cultivation 
is unusually simple, succeeding in any 
ordinary light rich garden soil. The Iris 
should be planted in clumps of three or 
more, and if allowed to remain undis- 
turbed, they will each succeeding year 
become more effective ; planted in rose or 
rhododendron beds, they are most valuable. 
Time of planting and purchasing the same 
as that recommended for the hyacinth. 

The yellow iris or water flag, Iris pseudo - 
■, with its brilliant yellow blossoms 
pencilled with purple-black, and the Ger- 



ms. FLOWER OK HhARlJRU IRIS, SHOW 1 Mi 
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man or common Iris, /. German tea (Fig. i ), 
with purple and lilac ’(lowers, and bright 
yellow' beard, common enough in town 
gardens, may be taken as representative 
examples of the first section. The English 
and Spanish, or bulbous-rooted, irises are 
smaller in every way, being less in height, 
and having smaller dowers, which are, 
however, most brilliant and beautiful in 
colour and pencilling. Of these, fitting 
representatives will be found in L his trio, 
with lilac- purple and yellow flowers; /. 
Persica, yellowish-lilac, and exhaling a 
perfume like the violet ; and /. reticulata , 
with flowers of violet-purple, with yellow 
markings on the lower petals. 


In Fig. 2 the form and parts of the 
bearded iris is clearly shown. In this the 
lower petals a are the “ falls ” technically 
so called; B, the “standards’*; c, the 
petal -like “stigmas ” ; and D, the “ beard.” 

Irish Ivy. 

The Irish Ivy, Iledo'a eanariensis , or, as 
it is sometimes called, the Giant Ivy, is 
very ornamental. It is also extremely 
useful, as its growl h is so rapid that a 
j screen may Ik* formed of it in a very short 
space of time. It requires to be clipped 
>nce or twice a year freely. 

I 

Irish Yew. 

This is an upright shrub with very dark 
foliage. It has a very good effect when 
standing alone on a lawn, and may be 
introduced with advantage into shrubberies 
in contrast with other shrubs of lighter 
foliage. 

Isme'ne. 

A genus of free-flowering handsome 
sweet-scented summer- blooming plants, 
which should be cultivated in every gar- 
den. They are now included in the genus 
Hymtnoeallis . They grow freely on a 
south border in a mixture of light loam and 
rich vegetable soil, but require shelter from 
J cold winds, and good drainage. They make 
! handsome plants for in-door decoration. 

| The bulbs must be taken up and placed 
j under protection during the cold months, 
for they will not stand the winter out of 
doors. 

The culture the same as recommended 
for hardy and half-hardy amaryllis. The 
best-known variety is Ismette e alathinum , 
or Peruvian Daffodil, with a large white 
cup flower. 

Ivy. 

There are many kinds of this wall- 
loving climber, one of which, the Irish ivy t 
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has been mentioned above. The common 
sorts have green leaves and purple berries, 
growing in clusters; but there are many 
varieties with gold and silver splashes on 
the leaves, such as Htdera helur fo/iis 
argenteis and H. //. foliis aunts, which 
are often spoken of as gold and silv 
Any kind can lie easily propagated by 
sli{>s planted in spring, in sandy soil in a 
north border. The slips must be gently 
watered in dry weather. Common ivies 
like moist, rich soil; but the variegated 
sorts, which are not so hardy or so strong 
in constitution, like a lighter soil wherein 
to grow. 

Ix'lA. 

An exceedingly pretty Cape flowering- 
bulb, producing its graceful flowers in long 
slender spikes, and in the greatest pro- 
fusion ; succeeds well on a warm south 
border, in a mixture of sandy loam and 
leaf mould, or peat. Propagated by off- j 
sets or by seeds sown in sandy loam about [ 
September, and placed in a axil frame, j 
They tnay be grown in pots for the green- 
house or conservatory, and for this purjxise ! 
the bulbs should be potted in the autumn. 


plants, remarkably effective in beds Of 
ribbons. They delight in a light rich soil* 
The Jacobwa is of many colours, chiefly 
j blue, crimson, and purple. It may lie 
| raised from cuttings, as verbenas, &c. All 
j the sorts grow freely from seeds, 

Jacoius’a Lii.y. 

The flower to which the name of Jacobsen 
Lily is sometimes given is one of the genus 
Hippeastrum, which is composed of about 
fifty sjx.*cies of bulbous plants. They must 
be grown in pots within doors, in well 
drained, rich, amt heavy loam, to which 
bone dust and charcoal should l>e freely 
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IXIOURION. 

A genus of half-hardy bulbous plants, 
having flowers either white or of different 
shades of blue. The bulbs will do well in 
a border of light loam, well drained, and 
having a southern aspect. The bulbs 
should lie planted out in the spring, and 
taken out of the earth in autumn and 
allowed to dry off, for preservation during 
the winter. 

Jacobs' a. 

This name has been assigned by seedsmen 
to a variety of SeneHa, generally known as 
44 American Groundsel.” The annuals so 
called from a useful and exceedingly showy 
claw of gay-coloured, profuse-blooming 


added. They are propagated by offsets 
Hippeasttum formosissimum , or the Jaco. 
kea Lily, has dark red flowers, which 
appear in July ; and //. Equestre, c* 
Barbados Lily, flowers of various colours, 
orange, green, an# scarlet. There arrt 
various hybrids. 

J asm I N CM. 

Of the fragrant free- flowering shrubs 
called Jasmines, there are many hardy 
varieties. The best known are Jus* 
mi tt urn afficinah, the common white 
jasmine, which has white blossom ex- 
haling a delicious perfume, and y. rav* 
lutum , with flowers of a brilliant yellow# 
/. undi Jorum, so called because the yellow 
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blossoms appear in the winter months 
before the leaves come, is also a hardy and 
useful deciduous climber. There are several 
hothouse varieties extremely beautiful, as 
/. grand i/lontm and /. odoraiissimum. 



rmc jonqi'I!,, 


All the jasmines are easily propagated by 
cuttings in sandy soil, covered with a hand- 
glass. 

Jonquil. 

The jonquils admit of the same culture as 
the other narcissi (see Narcissus)* They are 
hardy bullxs, and may be left in the ground 
several years without any injury ; care, 
however, must be taken not to ahorten or 
cut off their leaves. Planted four, five, or 
six in a pot, they arc useful in * conserva- 
tory on account of the beauty o . the yellow 
blooms and the fragrance they eabale. 

Kai*mia. 

This pretty, hardy, evergreen shrub, 
known also by the name of the American 
Laurel, is a native of North America, and 
should be treated as rhododendrons, &c., 
with bog earth or scil well mixed with 
peat. The plants should tie placed in a 
moist situation. Kalmias are quite hardy. 
They may be propagated by seed sown in 
pans, in peat and sand, and placed in a 
cold frame, by layers, or by cuttings of 
young shoots, taken after the plants have 


! bloomed, and set in peat and sand in a 
! shady position under a handglass. With 
| care the plants thus obtained may tie 
i transplanted at almost any season. There 
are five or six species, but the best known 
! is Kaltnia la li folia, also called the Calico 
1 Bush, with rose-coloured and white 
| dowers. 

! Kalosanthes. 

A plant allied to the house-leek, bearing 
a dower like the common white jessamine 
. —white at first, but assuming a reddish 
i tint as the flower fades. The plant under 
' consideration is properly called Crassu/a 
jasminea , or the jasmime-flow^red Cras 
, sula, but it is also known as Roche a 
: jasminea anil Kalosanthes jasminea . It 
1 flowers in April and May. It is propagated 
by cuttings, which, likethc Echeveria, should 
lie laid aside for two or three days before 
! planting, in order to dry, in which state 
they are belter capable of serw^ng ou t 
rootlets. They should be x. in a 
mixture of brick rubbish and s loam, 
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! in which well-established plants should 
also tie grown. 

Kaulfus'sia. 

This little free-flowering annual, of good 
; compact growth, are, when well grown, 
| exceedingly effective in beds or mixed 
■ borders. They grow freely in any good 
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garden soil, but seed should not be sown 
earlier than the third week in April. The 
proper name of this annual is Charilis 
but it is also known as 
Kaulfussia amt l hides. It bears a flower 
with blue petals on florets set round a 
disc, which is either blue or yellow. The 
Kaulfussia, properly so called, is a curious 
stool fern, with large fronds resembling 
chestnut leaves in shape. 

Kerria. 

A hardy deciduous shrub throwing up 
long and slender branches, sending out 
short twigs furnished with pretty light green 
serrated lanccolnle leaves, and bearing 
orange-yellow flowers of a*ball like form. 
Kerria Japonic a is the only s]*ccics culti- 
vated in gardens, and this is generally 
called Cor chorus Japonua. It is easily 
propagated by cuttings, layers, or divisions 
of the plants. It grows from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, but in the extreme southern parts of 
England it will attain a height of 6 feet. 

Lanta'na. 

Although some of the Lantanas, as, for 
example, Lantana Camara , range from 6 
feet to 10 feet in height, yet they may l>e 
described as a genus of dwarf bushy shrubs, 
half-hardy perennials, from 12 inches to 18 
inches in height, thickly studded with 
pretty miniature verbena -like blossoms of 
varied colours and changing hues — from 
snow-white with primrose centres to deli- 
cate pink and rose with white discs, and 
from bright rose-lilac to orange and scarlet . 
with creamy centres. For the conservatory 
and flower garden they are alike valuable. 
Seeds sown in March make fine summer J 
and autumn blooming plants. They sue- 
ceed best in dry, warm situations, and in j 
light rich soil. They are also propagated 
by cuttings taken about the end of August, 
and set in small pots in good loam, 
lightened by old and well-rotted manure 


I 

from a spent hotbed. These must be kept 
in a cool house during the winter, and will 
make nice plants in the spring. There are 
many named varieties, which may be pro- 
cured from nurserymen. 

La’pagkria. 

A lieautifnl greenhouse climber, pro- 
ducing pretty Indl-like flowers, either while 
or rose-coloured. They require a rich, 
light soil, plentifully mixed with sand and 
peat. They are propagated by seeds sown, 
as soon as ripe, in gentle heal, or by layers. 



which is the best mode of obtaining strong, 
quick -growing plants. The pots in which 
they are grown must 

are subject to attacks of green fly in spring, 
and require care and watchful attention in 
this respect. The best-known species are 
L. r. alba, which pre- 
sent a beautiful appearance when trained 
over a greenhouse wall. 


The Larkspur, or Delphiniums, form 
genus of most generally cultivated and 
ornamental annuals, biennials, and peren- 
nials, combining unusual richness with am. 
endless variety of colours, all extremely 
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beautiful and pleasing ; the flowers are plant out when large enough, care being 
produced in the greatest profusion, and taken not to disturb the roots. Give 
the plants in beds, masses, or ribtions are support as soon as they are tall enough, 
strikingly effective ; indeed, few plants are twiggy sticks being placed in ground 
so generally useful and valuable for their between plants, and well water during 
decorative qualities either in the garden hot weather. 



LARKSPUR. 


or, when cut, for vases. T he annuals are 
reproduced by seed sown in any good 
garden soil in a warm border in April, or 
earlier in pans under shelter, to be planted 
out when sufficiently advanced in growth. 
The perennials, especially named varieties, 
are best propagated by divisions or cuttings. 
They may be also grown from seed. The 
tall-growing varieties scattered in shrub- 
bery borders produce a charming effect 
when backed by the green foliage of the 
shrubs. See also Delphinium. 

Lathy rus, or Sweet Peas. 

These hardy annuals have during the 
past few years been greatly improved, and 
comprise endless varieties. Their delight- 
ful fragrance, choice colours* and all-round 
excellence justifies their popularity. Sow 
thinfy any time between February and 
May in well-trenched ground, in well- 
manured soil, or sow thinly in pots and 


La u rus 

The ordinary laurel does not belong to 
this genus, which includes two species 
only, namely, Laurus , or Lindera Ben - 
zoin, and L. nobilis, the true laurel - com- 
monly known as the Sweet Bay. This is 
a hardy evergreen shrub, and is propa- 
gated by cuttings set in a moist and 
shady situation, in light loam mixed with 
sand, and protected by a hand-glass. 

Lavandula, or Lavender. 

There are various species of this genus, 
but the best known is the common lavender 
( Lavandula vent) of the garden and market 
garden, whose dried flowers are so much 
sought after for their delicious fragrance. 
It is propagated by cuttings taken in 
autumn, and struck under a handlight in 
any light garden soil. Lavender, it may 
be said, is grown extensively for the manu- 
facture of lavender-water, and the appear- 
ance of a large expanse of ground filled with 
lavender bu_"“ l "n flower is remarkable for 
colour, to j y jthing of the odour that 

is exhaled fr! ,bcr t. 

ay 

c 

Lav ate 'r a. 

A genus of very profuse-blooming showy 
plants, including annuals, biennials, and 
perennials, which are exceedingly attractive 
as a background to other plants, or for 
woodland walks and wilderness decora- 
tions, growing freely in any soil. The 
best-known sorts are Lavatera irimestns , 
with rose-coloured flowers* 3 feet* hardy 
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annual, and L . arborea , or Tree Mallow, 
with violet flowers, 5 feet, hardy biennial. 

Lepto'siphon. 

A charming tribe of hardy annuals which 
should now be known under its proper 
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generic name of Cilia, although the seeds- 
men still keep to the old name in their 
pricelists. L, dens (/fonts, with its pretty 
rose-lilac flowers, ami Z. tie a si floras albas, 
with its pure white blossoms, are exceed- 
ingly attractive in beds or ribbons. /,. 
hybrid us, Z. aureus , and Z. li l acinus 
make pretty low edgings, and are very 
suitable for rock-work ; they all make 
nice pot plants, and succeed in any light 
rich soil. 

Lepcojum, ok Snowflake. 

These are very pretty hardy bulbs with 
white blossoms tipped with green, resem- 
bling those of the snowdrop, but much 
larger in size. Leucojum eestivum, or 
Summer Snowflake, flowers in May, but 
Z. rerun/, the Spring Snowflake, which 
is the most valuable, blooms in March, 
but if forced will flower earlier. It is 
much prized for the sitting-room. The 
bullis are perfectly hardy and will grow 
in any garden soil. They should be 
planted in the autumn in dumps about 
3 inches deep. 

Lilipm, or Lily. 

The lUiums, or lilies, now in cultivation 


I are both various and l>eautiful, and form a 
class of plants which of late has been 
largely extended, and which is really very 
valuable both lor the greenhouse and the 
garden. The names of the princijml 
varieties have been given in the list of 
bulbs (see Bulbs, List of). The different 
kinds of lilies arc so numerous that it is 
not possible to find space here to specify 
them, but it may l>e said that they are, for 
the most part, hardy bulbous perennials, 
and that all require very much the same 
kind of culture. 

General Culture In-doora. Use a good 
mellow soil, composed of equal parts of 
leaf mould and loam, wdth a little peal, 
and one-sixth of silver sand. A 1 2-inch 
pot, with six bulbs planted in it, will 
1 furnish a group of no ordinary beauty : 

: smaller* sized jn>ts will require fewer bulbs, 
j Place at the bottom of the pot a piece of 
| potsherd, and over it some pieces of wood 
! charcoal and rough fibry soil to secure 
| good drainage, then fill up with the com- 
post. When planted, the bull>s should be 
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covered one inch, and the soil made doze 
by pressure : they should be treated in 
their first stage of growth precisely as 
hyacinths grown in pots, except that they 
should remain buried in ashes or cocoa* 


i;o 


LILY. 


fibre till they begin to indicate a top- and L. Wallichmnum or Neilgkerrmse are 
growth. Those intended to flower early not as yet proved strictly hardy in all 
should be placed under glass, while such localities, and therefore would be best 


as are for late blooming should remain out 



potted after the blooming season, and 
| preserved in a cold pit or frame, to be 
! again replanted in the spring. Where 
| this precaution is inconvenient, the surface 
pots of these kinds in the beds should be 
covered with a heavy layer of dried tan, 
wood ashes, or sawdust. The remaining 
kinds are recognised as hardy species, and 
will thrive in good sandy loam or a mixture 
of loam and peat. 

General Culture out of Boora.— If the 

land be of an adhesive nature, it should !>e 
removed to the depth of 2 feet, and 
; replaced with a rich, free soil, or else the 
bulbs should be planted in 5- inch pots, and 
> early in May turned out where intended to 
I bloom. Light or medium soils will only 
| require deep digging and well working, 
I with the addition of some thoroughly 
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rot teil manure. Plant the bulbs 5 inches 


of doors in a sheltered situation, the pots ) 
plunged to the rim in ashes or cocoa- ! 
fibre. j 

Lilies in Pota. — Bulbs grown in pots 
may be preserved, as said, in the dormant 
state in cold pits or frames until spring, or 
on the marginal spaces of cold greenhouse 
paths, or stages where preserved from water 
drips. In the first position, the pots may 
be plunged in any dry material, as tan, 
leaf mould, &c. Many, among which may 
be named Lilium Catahei, Z. 
and Z. super bum % succeed best in a bed of | 
peat or heath soil ; and where that is not | 
attainable, equal proportions of haif-de- 
composed leaf mould, wood ashes, and 
decayed branches, thoroughly mixed with 
rivet sand to one- third of the whole pro- 


deep, and for the first winter place 
on the surface a few dry leaves. The 
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portions, is a good substitute. In planting, bulbs should not be disturbed oftener than 


cover each bulb with a clean stratum or once in three years, as established patches 
layer of the last-named material. Z. bloom much more profusely than thos e 
m t Z. cerdifoliuMy Z. Japonic** > ] taken up and divided annually. 
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The varieties l>est adapted for in-door 
culture are L. atrosattguinium mandat um> 
X. lancifolium album, L. pumtatum , X. 
r os cum, L. rubrum , and X . longifiorum . 
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The Martagon varieties are very effective 
in ln>rders ; so also are the common White j 
Lily, X . cattdidum , the Orange Lily, /.. 
croceum, and X. Chakedonicum , or Scarlet | 
Turk’s Cap. 

Lily of the Valley. 

To grow lilies of the valley ( Convallaria 
tnajalis ) to perfection, the roots should be 
set in bunches one foot apart and covered 
with a dressing of well-rotted manure 
before the winter sets in- They can hardly 
be tieUed too lilxirally. If grown in pots 
for the greenhouse, by a little management 
a succession may be kept in bloom till 
June. Keep the pots perfectly dry and in 
a cool, shady place until their natural 
season is past, and by watering they soon 
come into foliage and flower. In buying 
of growers select plants with plump crowns; 
if these are potted, a cluster of flowering 
spikes will be thrown up in each pot ; after 
flowering they may be turned into the 
border, where, in all probability, they will 
flower the following year. 

Lin aria. 

The name of a genus of plants containing 


many species, mostly annuals and peren- 
nials. They will grow on rockwork or in 
any well-drained soil anti position. Utmria 
or the Common Toadflax, being 
indigenous to Britain, and often found m a 
trailer on old walls. It has a pretty, round, 
indented leaf and a lilac and yellow flower, 
resembling that of a snapdragon in shape, 
only very much smaller. They like a light 
soil and are easily propagated by seeds or 
divisions of the plant. /.. mxatilis is a 
pretty trailing perennial with yellow flowers. 
The sorts usually supplied by the seedsmen 
as annuals are /.. autra ret indata, a dwarf, 
bushy annual with small snapdragon-like 
flowers, purple in colour, flecked with 
gold ; A. bipartita sp/tndida, a put plant, 
with red or purple flowers, ami X. Mam (ana , 
with dark, plum-coloured flowers. 

Li'num. 

A fine genus of annual and perennial 
free-flowering plants, with blue, rose, 
scarlet, or white flowers, among which 
stands distinguished for its beautiful saucer- 
shaped flowers of rich crimson -scarlet w ith 
crimson-black centre, Linum gvandifiorum 
rubrum , Scarlet Flax, one of the matt 
effective and showy annuals; having a 
slender and delicate habit of growth, and 
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producing flowers in profusion for matt* 
months. X. flavum , with its golden- 
yellow blossoms, profusion and duration 
of bloom, forms a valuable contrast and 
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companion to the above. L. lutmm corym - 
btjfarum, with its beautiful straw-colour 
blossoms, also forms a pleasing contrast to 
L, g. nth rum, compamdatum , L.fiavum, 
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and L. grandijiorum rubrum do well in 
pots. The plants succeed best in a light 
rich soil. j 

Lobk/ua. I 

A genus of exceedingly pretty profuse- 
blooming plants, of which the low-growing j 
kinds make the most beautiful edgings. J 
/.. speciosa , a dark blue hybrid variety, ; 
forms an excellent contrast to Cerastium j 
tomentosum and the variegated alyssum ; j 
L . gracilis , from its bush-like habit and | 
profusion of celestial-blue flowers, is equally 


droop in the most graceful and elegant 
manner. The |>erennial s|>ecie s, with their 
handsome spikes of flowers, are exceedingly 
ornamental, and are valuable from their 
blooming in autumn, with gladioli, Lilium 
lancifolium % tritomas, See. All the varieties 
grow freely from seed, and most of them 
from cuttings. Many varieties of the 
lobelia are used as bedding plants. 

Lomceka. 

A genus comprising all the trailing and 
I climbing hardy and half-hardy deciduous 
I or evergreen plants known to us as honey- 
suckles. They are admirably adapted for 

./I 




beautiful in pots, beds, or when used as an 
edging : all the varieties of L. Erinus are 
valuable far hanging baskets, rustic- work, 
or vases, over the edges of which they 


covering walls, trellises, summer-houses, 
&c. % They will thrive in any good garden 
sr^, ‘Scl frequently in shaded positions, 
y be propagated by cuttings and 
_rs— indeed, a piece passed through the 
oottom of a pot and cut at a joint will 
soon take root in mould placed in the pot 
if kept moderately moist, and form an 
independent plant. L . stmperinrens forms 
a beautiful greenhouse clind»er. L. j 
menum is the woodbine, or Common Honey- 
suckle. L. Japonic a is the Japanese 
honeysuckle, which is chiefly remarkable 
for its pretty, variegated heart-shaped 
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leaves. There is a sort sold as the 
** Dutch ” honeysuckle, which seems to 
be A. punt cm, or the scarlet-flowered 
honeysuckle. 

Ixvrus. 

The hardy varieties of this plant, also 
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known as Birds’-foot Trefoil, are well 
suited for ornamenting rock work or dry 
hanks. Lotus Australis , with its splendid 
spikes of rose-coloured flowers and dwarl 
habit, grows freely from seeds or cuttings 
placed in light soil. Other varieties are 
L, corniiulatusy the common birds’-foot 
trefoil, with bright yellow flowers, and A. 
lacolurus, with dark purple flower, a 
greenhouse perennial. A. facob<nts lu/cus, 
yellow, 2 feet, from Capede Verd Islands ; 
half-hardy perennials. 


Free-flowering garden plants, annuals or 
perennials, with long graceful spikes of 
bloom, colours rich and beautiful. Many 
of the varieties are of a stately, robust 
growth, which makes them exceedingly 
valuable for mixed flower and shrublxrry 
borders, while the dwarf varieties make 
neat, trim bedding plants. Amongst the 


most distinguished may l»e mentioned 
nus Harhoeyi and varieties; A. byhridus 
and varieties ; L. Mrnzicsi, A. nniyniicus, 
A, Intern , and A. suk arnosus. Many other 
sorts besides these will be found named 
in seedsmen’s lists. 

Lychnis. 

A genus of hardy annual or jiercnmal 
j plants, among which is the garden flower — 
I a perennial — known as Rose Campion. 
They thrive in any good garden soil, and 
especially in rich, light loam. They are 
easily propagated, the annuals hy seeds and 
the perennials hy division of the roots, in 
spring. Among the perennials Lychnis 
Chahcdonica , or Scarlet Lychnis, with its 
pretty scarlet verbena-like blossom, is 
perhaps the best known. Others arc L, 
C. alba, with white flowers; A. flos 
finds ; blight rose; /.. jut yens , glowing 
crimson ; A. Haayeatia , orange scarlet ; 
and A. sfeciosa, dark rose. All these 
varieties arc well worth growing. 

Makhxh.d. 

Well-known, free-flowering hardy and 
half-hardy annuals with handsome double 
flowers, of rich and 1>cautiful colours, 



producing a splendid effect, whether 
planted in Ijeds, borders, or ribbons. 
The common marigold ( Calendula offi- 
cinalis) has large daisy -shaped flower* 
varying in colour from pale yellow to 
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deep orange. They are grown for the of which the best known is Mirabilis Jalapa^ 
sake of the flowers which are dried and or Common Marvel of Peru, from whose 
used in broths and soups. The African tuberous roots the purgative jalap is pre- 
marigolds ( Tagetcs ever ! a), the tallest, are pared. The flowers are various in colour, 

being yellow, crimson, or white, or one or 
other of these colours striped or spotted with 
another. It will grow best in a light rich 
loam, but does well in any good well-drained 
garden soil. The roots are taken up and 
stored by nurserymen for sale in spring. It 
can lie grown from seeds sown in gentle 
j heat at the end of March or beginning of 
! April and planted out in May. 

Mathiola. 

It is to this genus that all the flowers 
known as Stocks belong, and for the 
also the most striking in large beds, mixed general culture of these pretty and sweet- 
flower and shrubbery borders. The shorter scented flowers the reader is referred to 
French marigolds ( Tagetes pa tula), in beds, Stocks, which see. The genus is mentioned 
or used as a foreground to taller plants, here for the purpose of calling attention to 
are invaluable, while the new brown and Mathiola odoratissima, otherwise known as 
new orange miniature French varieties the Night Scented Stock, a small green- 
make splendid compact edgings to beds 
or borders. All sorts are propagated by | 
seeds sown in March and April. 

Martaoon Lily, or Turk's Cap Lily. 

For the culture of lilies of all kinds 
see Li/ turns or Lily. This beautiful 
secies of lily is so called from the shape 
ot its flowers, which are pendulous, or 
hanging in the manner of a bell, the 
petals being reflexed or turned back- 
ward and upward until the tips nearly J 
touch the base of the flower. The ! 
flower spikes are long, often numbering 
as many as twenty blossoms of a pur- 1 
plish pink in colour spotted with dark j 
purple. The leaves grow in whorls I 

round the stem. ! house shrub, which is reared in this country 

i as an annual, Iteing raised from seed in 
Marvel of Peru. gentle heat and planted out in May. It 

A genus containing about ten or a dozen is a very ordinary looking plant, i 
species of greenhouse and hardy perennials insignificant flowers of a dingy 
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colour, changing ultimately to purplish 
brown, scentless by day, but exhaling a 
delicious perfume when the evening comes. 



COMMON MARVEL OF IKKU. 


Maurandya. 

A genus comprising six or seven species 
of a beautiful but delicately fashioned and 
somewhat tender greenhouse climber, of 
which the best known is Maurandya Bar - 
clay ana . This and other species, notably 
M. erubesccus, with rose-coloured flowers 
on a whitish tube, and M. scattdetts , with 
purple- violet flowers, will grow in the open 
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ground, if planted in k warm and sheltered 
Do&iiion. The flowers of M. Barcktyana 
met of a violet-purple colour with a greenish 


tube. They are raised from seed sown on 
a mild hotbed in gentle heat at the end ol 
March, to be removed to the quarters in 
which they are to flower at the end of May 
or beginning of June. 

KSKMBR VAN 'THEM IT M . 

A brilliant and profuse-flowering tribe 
of extremely pretty, dwarf-growing shrubby 
plants, from the Cape of Good Hope, strik- 
ing effective in beds, edgings, rock-work, 

I rustic baskets, or vases in warm, sunny 
situations ; also for in-door decoration, 
grown in pots, pans, or boxes. They 
succeed best in a dry, loamy soil, and 
I are easily propagated by cuttings or slips 
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with a heel to them. Plenty of lime or 
mortar rubbish, road grits, and well-rotted 
manure should be mixed with the soil in 
which they are grown. The varieties are 
very numerous. The plant is also known 
as the Fig Marigold. It has thick, fleshy 
I leaves, and, being a succulent plant, requires 
but little water. 

Mignonette. 

A well-known fragrant favourite, which 
| forms a pleasing contrast to the more 
showy occupants of the flower 1 xndcr, U 
i well thinned out immediately the plants 
j are large enough, they will grow stronger, 
| and produce larger lucernes of bloom. The 
seed should be scattered about shrub* 
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heries and mixed flower borders, where it The best known of these plants is Mimth 
prows readily. There are many varieties /us moschatus , the Common Musk, which 

.r nampc niiiv as- is a universal fovmiritA JLf i..i ... 
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of mignonette, whose names may be as- is a universal favourite. M. Intern, with 
certained from any seedsman’s list. The yellow blossoms marked with dark blotches, 

is the variety known as the Monkey Flower. 
M. Cardinalis , with its red blossoms of 
peculiar form and its varieties, is a very 
J handsome perennial , and looks well in 
'juxtaposition with Satvta patens, which 
has brilliant, azure-blue flowers. 

Mis'tletoe. 

. To many persons the cultivation of the 
I mistletoe is looked upon with as much 
wignoneije. i doubt as we are told the ancient Romans 



4i Grant ” mignonette is, perhaps, the most 
recent introduction. 


A genus of extremely handsome profuse- 1 
flowering perennial plants, with singularly ! 
shaped and brilliantly coloured flowers 
which are. distinguished by their rich and 
strikingly beautiful markings. Seed sown 
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looked upon the cultivation of mushrooms. 
It may, however, lx* very readily cultivated 
by attending to the following directions : — 
Make an incision in the bark of an apple- 
tree— many other trees, as the pear, oak, 
white-thorn, and even laurels, will answer 
equally well— and into this incision, in 
the spring of the year, insert some well- 
ripened berries of the mistletoe, carefully 
tying the Imk over with a piece of bass, 
mat, or woollen yarn. This exqxriment 


in spring makes tine bedding plants for often fails, from the birds running away 
summer blooming, and seed sown in with the berries from the place where they 
autumn produces very effective early- have been inserted, for they are very fond of 
flowering plants for Ugreenhouse decora- them. To prevent this, the incision in the 
tion, &c. bark should be made on the underside of s 
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hanging branch, where birds are not likely 
to rest. 

Money Wort. See Nummularia, 
One of the names by which the pretty 
basket -plant Lysimathia nummularia , or 
Creeping Jenny, is also known. 

Moss R06E. See Rose, Moss. 

Myrtle. 

A most desirable shrub for the greenhouse 
or conservatory, being an evergreen with 
dark glossy green ovate or lanceolate leaves 
and bearing a pretty white blossom. It is 
sufficiently hardy to grow and thrive out of 
doors, especially in the south of Devon and 
to the westward in Cornwall and the Scilly 
Isles. It requires plenty of water, and, when 
grown under glass, the leaves should be 
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frequently syringed. It is propagated by 
means of cuttings, which readily take root 
when placed in light loamy soil, mixed 
with sand and leaf mould and put under 


glass. There are many species, hut the 
best known is Myrtus communis, the 
Common Myrtle, of which there are 
well-known varieties, one with small narrow 
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leaves, and the other with larger and broader 
leaves. The leaves exhale a fragrant odour, 
especially when crushed. 

Narcissus. 

This genus s a very extensive one, cm- 
bracing Jonquils (Narcissus Jonquilla ) 
double and single, the Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus (N. Tazei/a) in its numerous varieties, 
the Hooped Petticoat ( N. bulbocod turn ) , the 
Poet’s Narcissus (N. poetic us ), and many 
others. The Double Roman Narcissus 
(N. Tazetta Roma mu), planted early in 
September, will bloom indoors before 
Christmas, while the Paper White (N. T, 
papyraceus ), combined with the other 
varieties for indoor culture, if planted in 
succession from the 1st Sept cm Iter to the 
3 1st December, will maintain a rich floral 
display till the end of April. 

Culture Indoor*. —This is similar to that 
recommended for the hyacinth. The bulbs 
of the Polyanthus Narcissus beipg large, a 
5-inch pot will be needed for one bulb, and 
a 6-inch pot for three ; a group of six in 
an 8-inch pot will produce an exceedingly 
beautiful effect. 
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Culture out Of doors. — This is exactly the 
same as that for the hyacinth, except that 
the crown of the bulb should lie at least 
5 inches under the surface, and for winter 



DWARF NASTURTIUM—** TOM THUMB" VARIETY. 

protection should be covered with about 
I inch of newly dropped leaves, or 3 inches 
of cocoa* fibre. 

Nastur'tium. 

The nasturtium proper belongs to an 
altogether different order, namely, the 
Crucifer#, and includes the watercress; 
but the name is so generally applied, 
though wrongly, to the varieties of Tro- 
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and exhibit flowers of every colour, from 
the palest straw colour through orange and 
red to the deepest velvety brown. The 
dwarf improved varieties of nasturtium are 
amongst the most useful of garden dowers 
for bedding, massing, or ribboning, and may 
be said to take rank with the geranium, 
verbena, and calceolaria ; their close, com- 
pact growth, rich-coloured flowers, and the 
I freedom with which they bloom, all com- 
; bining to place them among first-class bed- 
! ding plants. The scarlet, yellow', ami 
) spotted Tom Thumb are distinguished 
| favourites, as are also many others, whose 
names will be found in the price lists of the 
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seedsmen. The seeds when green arc often 
used in pickling, affording an agreeable 
pungent addition to the contents of the 
! pickle-jar. Some, too, use them as a 

! substitute for capers. 

i 

i Nemo' phi la. 

j This is perhaps the most charming and 
I generally useful genus of dwarf-growing 
} hardy annuals. All the varieties have a 
I neat, compact, and uniform habit of growth, 
j with shades and colours the most strikingly 
! -beautiful, so that ribboned, sown in circles, 
! or arranged in any style which the fancy 


, grown in gardens, that the error 1 may suggest, the effect is pleasing and very 
i$ continued here ia^the interest of the j striking. Ncmopkila imignis, sky blue with 
readers. Many are wSl known as climbers ! white eye, N. maculate, with white flowers 
that will quickly cover any fence or treUis, j blotched with purple at the apes of the 
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petal, and N pkaeelioides , also blue with a 
white eye, are very distinct varieties ; the 
last-named is a beautiful hardy perennial, 
and the second is more robust in growth, 
and has larger flowers than the other 
varieties. There are many varieties ot the 
first. They all grow well from cuttings 
and seeds. 

Nerine Sarniensis. See Guernsey 
Lily. 

Nk'rium. 

The best known of this class is Ncrium 
oleander , the Common Oleander, which 
usually requires a greenhouse in England, 
but which flowers beautifully out of doors 
in Southern Europe. There are many 
varieties, but the best known are confined 
to two, which bea the one a pink and the 
other a white flower, slightly double. All 
the oleanders require a mixture of equal 
parts of peat, loam, and sand. They are 
very subject to brown scale, and the tough 
lanceolate leaves, which grow in a whorl, 
three in number, frequently require spong- 
ing. The blossoms and even the wood of 
the oleander are poisonous. The plants 
require plenty of water, which should only 
be withheld for a short time after they have 
done flowering. The best way of propa- 
gating the oleander is to place cuttings of 
well-ripened shoots in bottles of water, 
hung up where the sun’s rays may fall on 
them. The cuttings throw out roots in the 
water, and when sufficiently well rooted 
they must be potted in light soil 

Nicotian a. 

A genus of plants under which are placed 
all species of tobacco plants. The sort 
grown in our gardens and greenhouses is 
Nicotiana affinis, a plant with blossoms 
tubular in shape and terminating in five 
pointed segments turning outwards from 
the tube* The blossoms are of a greenish 


hue on the exterior, and exhale a delicious 
odour in the evening. The plants are 
raised from seeds sown in gentle heat earty 
in the year, say in February, and may be 
placed out in the open ground h. ^unc, or 
potted for the decoration and }>erfume of 
the greenhouse or conservatory. Although 
treated as annuals, they are perennials ; and 
after they are cut off by the first frost, if 
the roots remaining in the ground are nro- 
tectcd by a covering of ashes, they will 
come up again year after year. There 
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could not t>e a better plant for the adorn- 
ment of the conservatory. 

Noisette Roses. See Roses, Noisette, 
Nummularia; 

This pretty trailing plant, which Is 
suitable alike for rock-work, baskets, 
embellishment of the conservatory and 
greenhouse, and for window gardening, 
is called Nummularia from the supposed 
resemblance of its long strings of golden- 
yellow flowers to rows of gold corn, hence 
its common name of Moneywort It is 
also familiarly knovwn as Creeping Jenny. 
Propagate by division of the roots when 
flowering has ceased, or by offsets, detached 
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from parent plant, with rootlets springing 
Jrcai them, or by cutting taken in summer. 
It will grow in any ordinary soil. 


Nuphar. 

A genus numbering but a few species, 
among which is Nuphar lutcum , the Yellow 
Water Lily. This lily is perfectly hardy, 
and, like all of its kind, may be grown with 
success either in a pond or a slow stream. 
In pjanting it is best to plunge the root in 
a small hamper or Imsket, not too closely 
put together, in good soil, and then sink 
it in the spot where 
it is desired that 
the lilies should 
grow. The roots 
thus fixed will lx? 
secure and will 
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soon find their way outside the receptacle 
and make fresh growth around it. Other 
species arc A”. advena and N Kalmiana 
or pumilum , which also have yellow 
flowers. 

Nympho' a. 

This is another genus of water-lilies, 
whose species may be grown and managed 
in the same way as Nuphar lutcum. The 
hardy out-door species have white flowers, 
and among them is the Common White 
Water Lily indigenous to Britain. Those 
from hot countries, which are very beauti- 
ful, require a hothouse in this country*. 
They vary in colour, being white, blue, 
pink, yellow, and scarlet* 


(Enoth'era. 

A genus of most useful and beautiful 
plants, for beds, borders, edgings, or rock- 
work. All the species are free-flowering, 




and most of them perennials. The most 
remarkable of the ]>crennial kinds are 
C Enothera Lamankiana , (E, viacrocarpa , 
(E. taraxacifolia allm, (E. macrantha 
g randijiara , CE, biennis , and (E. prostrata. 
Most of these, if sown early, flower the 
iirst year. Of the annual varieties the 
host are (E . Drum mondin ana , (E. bistorta 
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/, and (E. rosea. They all succeed 
in any good rich soil, and grow well from 


Ot-RA^PBR. See Nerium. 



OPUNTIA- 

OUN'TIA. 

This is the general name of a genus of 
greenhouse evergreen succulents, of which 
there are many species, including Opunlia 
ficus Indica , otherwise known as the Indian j 



Fig. They tire ornamental and interesting 
greenhouse shrubs, with edible fruit, and 
succeed best in sandy loam with an equal 
quantity of j>eat, and plenty of cow dung, 
lime rubbish, and charcoal mixed with it. | 

On'ciuns. 

The plants of this extensive genus are 
properly divided into two classes, namely 
Epiphytes , or orchids which grow on trees, 
and Terrestrial, or those which grow on 
the ground. They may, however, lx; 
regarded as forming four groups, namely, 
orchids from the tropics, which require a 
stove ; orchids from the Cape of Good 
Hope, which are suited to a greenhouse ; 
those from the south of Europe, which 
need only a slight protection during winter ; 
and our own native varieties. Terrestrial 
orchids are grown in pots in ordinary soil, 
and in some cases like a stiff loam, in 
which pot plants, generally speaking, 
would not thrive. The drainage, in most 
cases, for orchids should be complete, and 
in the case of terrestrial orchids the soil 
will vary according to the requirements of 
the individual, from a stiff soil, as already 
mentioned, to a compost consisting of 
equal ports of fibrous peat and sphagnum, 
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with a little sharp sand and crushed char* 
coal. 

Of the terrestrial orchids the Cypri* 
pediums, perhaps, are the most hardy, and 
require the least care in cultivation* m they 
may be |K>ttcd in the ordinary way in 
peaty soil, well drained. They require 
abundance of water, especially when in 
flower. 

Ornithoc.ai.um. 

Tlie plants belonging to this genus are 
numerous, and consist of various bullious* 
rooted species bearing, for the most part, 
white or yellow stardike flowers, from 
vhich the popular name of “Star 
Bethlehem" has l>ecn given to 
Some are hardy and fitted for the open 
border ; others are half-hardy, and better 
suited for greenhouse culture. They thrive 
in any rich light garden soil. 

OX'AMS 

A genus of exceedingly pretty bulbous 
plants, all of which have beautiful green 
foliage, which forms a fine contrast to thek 
richly coloured blossoms. They are ad* 
mi r ably adapted for pots, borders, and 
rock-work, succeeding in any light soil. 



OXALIl 

Oxalis acetocella , otherwise known as the 
Common Wood Sorrel, may be tunned 
as an example. O. Jloribunda, of which 
an illustration is given, is a pretty garde! 
plant bearing rose-coloured bkasoms. 
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For lute spring or early summer flowering 
few plants are more useful than pceonics 
tvhich are divided into two classes, shrub!)} 
and herbaceous. I 4 ! very flower garden 
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should have some of them. They are 
mostly very hardy, and in colour vary from 
pure white, blush, salmon, and rose, to the ; 
most intense crimson. The Chinese tree, 
or shrubby, varieties {Aroma Moutan) are ' 
also hardy and early flowering. Bedded j 
upon lawns they have a beautiful effect, j 
In a shrub-like form they rise from 3 to j 
5 feet in height, and branch out in a good j 
rich soil to 10 or iff feet in circumference, j 
There are many varieties, and die colouring 
is extremely rich. They are nvr* of them 
profuse flowerers. 

Pansies. See Heartsease. 
Passion-flower. 

The Passion-flowers form a genus of 
magnificent ornamental twining shrubs, J 
with flowers at once interesting, beautiful, j 
and curious, which are produced in the , 
greatest profusion and in succession during j 
the greater port of the year undeT glass, ! 
and out of doors during summer and 
autumn. They are among the most im- 


I port ant and effective of plants for training 
in conservatories, or covering the fronts of 
cottages and villas in the town or country . 

They are propagated by means of young 
| shoots taken from the parent plant with a 
heel, set in light sandy soil in small pots, 
and placed in a close frame or under a 
hand light. They will grow in almost any 
kind of soil, provided that the drainage, 
when in pots, is efficient. For outdoor 
culture Fas si fora cam lea, or the blue 
passion-flower, is the most hardy, and there- 
fore the most suitable. For indoor deco- 
ration of the conservatory and greenhouse, 
the white variety known as “ Constance 
Elliot I,” and P. coccinea , with its beauti- 
ful red blossoms, are very desirable. Some 
of the varieties bear edible fruit. 

Pelargo'nutms, Culture of. 

June and July are the best months for 
increasing pelargoniums for ordinary 
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purposes. Cuttings struck at this season 
from plants which have been forced, and 
the wood thoroughly ripened, produce fine 
plants for autumn flowering and early 
spring forcing, supplying the want of 


PELARGONIUMS* 


flowers in the conservatory in winter and 
spring. The pots being prepared in the 
usual manner, and well supplied with 
drainage and other loose material for one- 
third of their depth fill up with a compost 
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con»posed of equal parts turfy loam and 
silver sand well mixed and sifted, so as to 
keep back the large lumps. Select cuttings 
from strong short-jointed shoots three or 
four inches long, removing the lower leaves 
so as to leave the base of the cuttings clear ; 
place them round the edge of the pot about 
an inch or an inch and a half deep. When 
planted, water freely to settle the soil round 
them, and place them in a cold pit or frame. 
Sprinkle them occasionally overhead till 
rooted ; afterwards give air gradually to 
harden them for potting off into 3-inch 
pots. 

When well established in the small pots 
and about six inches high, stop them, that 
they may throw out lateral or side shoots. 
When they have made their shoots, repot 
them in 48% in equal parts turfy loam, 
peat, and decomposed cow or stable dung, 
with a good proportion of road or river 
sand, the pots being thoroughly drained 
with potsherds or oyster -shells ; thin out 
the leaves and small shoots occasionally, 


to throw the whole sap into the shoots 
which are to produce flowers. Whet* 
plunged into the border to flower, these 
plants will be benefited l>y being lifted 
occasionally to prevent them from rooting 
through the bottom of the pots. Those 
for spring forcing will require a further 
shift in Scptemlwr ; and the fancy varieties, 
being more delicate growers, will require 
more drainage ; and a little charred cow 
dung in rough pieces over the potsherds 
will be found l>cncficial. 

Fancy Sorts for Spsclmeni. — When 
autumn-flowering plants are required, take 
cuttings in early summer, when they will 
strike freely ; till the pot half full of broken 
potsherds, then add a compost of ccfual 
parts of good turfy loam, peat, and well* 
decomposed cow dung and leaf mould, with 
a good portion of silver-sand. By the end 
of July the plants will require to be re* 
potted : take care that this is repeated as 
often as roots fill the pots. As the season 
advances, a little heat will make them 
expand their blossoms more freely. Foe 
large fine-grown specimens select a strong 
plant, and jx>t in a compost consisting of 
two parts good turfy loam, one of leaf 
mould, one of well-decomposed cow dung, 
and a good portion of silver sand. After a 
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summer’s free growth, assisted by frequent 
watering, about the beginning of July bfcgbf: 
to diminish the quantity of water, so ml 
the wood may be thoroughly hardened 
before cutting down. By the end of 


PENNYROYAL— PETUNIA. 


« 4 

the plants should he shaken dean out of! Penstrmon. 

the soil, the roots pruned at the points, j Useful herbaceous perennials for the 
and repotted in a similar compost. In garden, bearing flowers of various colours, 
November they should lie potted again; and of graceful habit of growth. They are 
and in February they will require another pr0 pagated by seeds or cuttings and do 
shift, when each shoot should tie stopped best in well-manured sandy loam. Al- 


at the fourth joint, to induce lateral shoots. 
When these laterals are of sufficient length, 
they must l>e stopped again. If intended 
to flower in May, stop in July ; if in June, 
stop in January ; and if in July, stop in 
February. 

Pelargoniums are classified as — (i) Show 
and Decorative ; (2) Fancy ; (3) Zonal, 
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or Redding; (4) Variegated-leaved ; (5) j 
Ivy-leaved, The named varieties are far 
too numerous to admit of mention of them ! 
here. j 

] 

Pennyroyal. j 

A variety of mint {Mentha fulegium) 
cultivated chiefly as a medicinal herb, 
although it is sometimes used in cookery. 
It b propagated by division of the roots in 
spring or autumn. It thrives in good loam 
«r good garden soil, and, if the soil be dry, 
K requires watering, as it does best in a 
moist situation. 


though hardy, young plants require pro- 
tection in frames during the winter, and 
even well-established plants are susceptible 
to injury from wet weather, speedily 
followed by sharp frost. It is better to 
cover the roots with ashes during the cold 
season. 

I 

Perennials. 

i Plants which do not require renewal 
| from seed from year to year are called 
perennials. There are two sorts, namely, 
j those which are not always visible above 
'round, but die down to the ground every 
| year, and spring up again the year follow- 
ing ; and those which do not die down, 
but retain their leaves, as pinks, carnations, 
saxifrages ; and these, on this account, are 
called evergreen perennials. The first sort 
are known as Herbaceous Perennials. 

Perennials, Herbaceous. See 
Herbaceous Perennials. 

Periwinkle. See Vinca. 
Petunia. 

There is very little difficulty in the 
culture of this half-hardy, soft-wooded 
plant, which may be propagated from 
seeds sown in the spring, and treated in 
precisely the same manner as that pre- 
scribed for raising half-hardy annuals, or 
it may be grown from cuttings struck in 
gentle heat in early spring, or without heat 
in August and September. Both single 
• and double varieties are l>eautiful in ap- 
pearance, anti may be used for borders, 
[ bedding-out purposes, and pot culture. 
Propagation by S eo da — The seeds should 
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be sown in tight sandy soil that is fairly shoots which may l»e taken off and struck 
rich, and sprinkled over with a slight in seed pans, well drained and filled with 
covering of the same mould when sown, light sandy soil, in warm bottom heat. 
When large enough to transplant, shift The soil in which the cuttings are placed 
from the pot or seed pan in which they should be kept moist. 

Soil, &c. — For a useful compost for 
|H*tunias, use six parts of rich fibrous loam, 
two parts of leaf mould, one part of decom- 
posed cow manure, and one part of sharp 
sand. Incorporate all well together, and 
let the compost lay by for some weeks 
lxsfore using. Petunias that remain in pots 
should be shifted in the spring into 6-inch 
pots, in which they will bloom. Liquid 
manure may be given when they are about 
to come into blossom. 



have been raised into smaller pots ; 3-inch 
pits will do, although even smaller sizes 
may Ik? used, and in these they may remain 
until they are required for planting out. If 
they remain in pots for some little time 
before they are planted out, they should lx? 
pinched in order to induce shrubby habit 
of growth. 

Propagation by Cuttings. —Cut tings taken 
in August and planted in a south Ixirder, in 
soil with which some sand and rotten manure 
from a spent hotbed have l>cen incorporated 
will soon root and lx? ready for transfer to 
pots at the end of September. They should 
be wintered in a pit or cold frame, round 
which sufficient litter should be placed, 
with mats, &c., or other suitable means of 
protection over the glass, to keep out the 
frost. When in this position and condition, 
they will need but little water, for they 
should be kept as dry as possible, having 
due regard to the sustention of their vitality. 
Air should be given when the weather is 
fine and dry ; if any signs of mildew show | 
themselves, they should lie dusted with j 
sulphur. Old plants should lie subjected j 
to the same treatment to preserve them * 
through the winter. If started in February 
in gentle heat, theq will soon send out 


Philadelphia. St* Syringa. 

PlIlLLYREA. 

Of Phi !I y re as there are several sorts, all 
:>f which, from (heir dark, shiny leaves, 
form excellent masses, and grow freely in 
almost any soil. All plants belonging to 
this genus are white-flowered, but the 
beau'y of each variety lies in its leaves 
and not in the bloom, which is small in 
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every case, and by no means showy 
attractive. 

Phlox. 

This magnificent genus of plants, both 
annual and perennial, is unrivalled for rid** 
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PICOTEES— PINKS. 


ness and brilliancy of the colours of the j sisting of two-thirds of loam from decayed 
flowers, and profusion and duration of j turf, and one-third well-decomposed cow 
blooming. The Phlox Drummondii dung. If in pots, let them be 48*5, having 
varieties — half-hardy annuals — make a few crocks in the bottom, and filled with 
splendid bedding and pot plants ; the P. compost. Lift the plants carefully, with* 
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out breaking the fibres, adjusting the soil 
so as to place the plant in its proper posi- 
tion, spreading out the roots on the soil, 
and filling up the pot to the surface. The 
roots must not be sunk too deep, but the 
soil on the top must be on a level with the 
collar of the plant. When gently watered, 
the pots may be placed in a common gar- 
den frame, and the glass closed for four- 
and -twenty hours. Throughout winter the 
plants give very little trouble, seldom re- 


decussata or maculata , perennial varieties, 
produce a fine effect in mixed borders ; no 
garden should l>e without them. They 
succeed best in light rich soil, and arc 
propagated by seeds in the case of annuals, 
and by cuttings and division of the roots 
for perennials. 


quiring water, but all the air which can be 
given them. In March they should be re- 
jxilted in the pots in which they are to 
bloom, which should lie 24 ’s, with an inch 
at least of crocks for drainage ; the soil as 
before. 

I The soil best suited to receive the young 
| plants is a mixture of good hazel loam, with 


PlCOTRES. 


well-rotted manure from old cucumber or 


These are a kind of carnation, distin- j 
guished by a narrow dark -coloured edging j 
to the petals, or by the petals, being j 
covered with very small coloured dots. 
The cultivation is in every respect the 
same as the carnation. 

Pinks. 

Pinks arc closely allied to picotees and 
carnations, and admit of very similar culti- 
vation. New varieties may lie obtained 
from seed, and old plants may lie increased 
by pipings. i 

Pipings, as the grass is called when it is | 
pulled out of the joint ir the parent stem, j 
should be struck under ft handglass, and j 
when well rooted should be planted in a j 
bed, in tows 6 inches apart, and 3 inches j 
between the plants : here they should re- ; 
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melon frames. This mixture should be 
made some months before it is required for 
use, and at the time of planting or potting 


till September, when they may be j the layers a little white sea-sand should be 
planted in a bed or pots, in a compost, con- ) added. Where layers of carnations and 
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rtees are potted, the test plan appears 
i be to place them singly into small pots 
the winter months. In this way they 
Ian be packed closely under common 
(frames, in old tan or cinder-ashes. Let 
the newly potted layers have all the air 
' possible in fine weather ; but if the winter 
prove severe, it will be necessary to cover 
the glass with mats, straw, or pea-haulm. 

Pink pipings properly rooted should te 
planted out in October; avoid the old 
system of shortening the grass. Where 
seed is required, the decaying petals should 
te picked off. See also Carnation. 

Pujmbago. 

A genus comprising eight or ten species 
of plants, mostly perennial, some fitted 
only for the greenhouse, and others hardy, 
with flowers, blue, pink, white, or purple 
in colour. The most noteworthy for green- 
house culture and decoration is Plumbago 
Capensis , an admirable pillar plant, 
capable of being trained to the rafters of 
a greenhouse. Its flowers are of a teautiful 
pale blue colour, and in form are very like 
those of the phlox. It thrives in a com}>ost 
of rich fibrous loam, sand and peat, and 
is propagated by shoots from the base of 
the plant, which have rooted in the sur- 
rounding soil, or by cuttings, struck in fine 
loam and sand, in gentle bottom heat. 

Polyanthus. 

This flower is a primula, and is said to 
be derived from a cross between a cowslip 
and a primrose, partaking of the nature of : 
the former in the number of its florets, and 
of the latter in their form. They are 
generally classified as gold laced, these 
having flowers with a brilliant yellow edge 
mind the outer part of the petals ; fancy ; ; 
and hose -in -hose. 

After flowering, divide the roots of the 
beat plants intended for preservation. This 
operation must be performed every year, 


or the flowers will soon degenerate. Fresh 
soil and continual division is the only plan 
with all florists’ flowers which give out off* 
sets. As the polyanthus seeds freely, an 
infinite variety may Ik* obtained by those 
who will take the trouble to select or pur* 
chose seed and sow it. The seed should 
be sown late in the autumn, for moderate 
sunlight only is required to bring up the 
seed, and the young plants will not stand 
the scorching sun of summer. Sow in 
lioxes, or pans well drained, filled with 
light rich mould. The seed must te* very 
! lightly covered —indeed, it may almost lie 
upon the surface. The 1 Mixes should te 
placed under glass, and sparingly watered. 
They require no artificial heat. When 
divided in the summer after flowering, the 
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young plants should te removed to the 
reserve garden, and allowed to remain 
there until they are removed to their bloom- 
ing quarters in late autumn or early spring. 

Polygon atum. 

The scientific name of a genus of pretty 
herbaceous perennials, of which the best 
known is Polygon alum multiflorum , com- 
monly called Solomon’s Seal. Its feather- 
like habit of growth, consisting of pairs of 
light green leaves, from bottom to top of a 
light bending stem, with pendulous, green 
and white, flowers springing and hanging 
from the axils of the leaves, renders it a 
highly ornamental and desirable border 
plant. It thrives in any good garden Mil* 
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and will grow in the shade. It is propa- 
gated by division of the large fleshy roots. 

PoTKNTJJ.f.A. 

A genus of plants some of which lx?ar 
ft resemblance to the strawberry in flower 
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and manner of projiagation by runners, 
inasmuch that they are sometimes taken for 
wild strawberries. It must be miderstmxl 
that the resemblance is not general, but 
is confined to some species included in the 
genus, many being shrubby hertiaceous 
perennials ranging from i foot to 3 feet 
in height. These are projiagated by 
division of the roots and by seed. The 
flowers are chiefly white or yellow, but 
some species Ixrar red or purple flowers. 
The dwarf kinds are well suited for rock- 
work. The Marsh Cinquefoil is a poten- 
tiUa* 

Pri'mila. 

This genus is a very large one, including, 
as it does, some of tye most popular 
florists' flowers, viz., the auricula, the 
polyanthus, and the primrose. It is not 
possible to do more here than call the 
readers attention to the greenhouse 
varieties of J'rim&Ja Sitttnsis, so useful 
for winter decorations. These begin to 
flower early in November, and, by care, 


a succession may lie kept up until spring is 
far advanced. For bouquets also they are 
almost invaluable. Mr. B. S. Williams, 
to whom the public arc so much indebted 
for the care he has bestowed on these 
1 Kraut iful plants, says, “ Taking them all in 
all, these arc the most valuable winter- 
flowering plants in existence.” His direc- 
tions for sowing and cult u re are as follows : — 
“Sow in March, April, May, June, and 
July (with great care, for although so easily 
raised in the hands of some, it is neverthe- 
less a great difficulty to others, who, in 
many instances, too hastily condemn the 
quality of the seed), in j>ots filled to within 
half an inch from the top with sifted leaf 
mould, or, what is better, with thoroughly 
rotted manure, which has been exposed to 
all weathers for a year or two. Ix-ave the 
surface rather rough, and sprinkle the seed 
thinly upon it, not covering with soil. Tie 
a piece of paper over the top of the pot, 
and leave it in a warm house or hot lied. 
When the seed Incomes dry, water the 
l>aper only ; the seed will theq germinate 
in two or three weeks. After this remove 
the paper and place in a shady place, pot- 
ting off when sufficiently strong into small 
pots ; place the pots near the glass in a 
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frame or greenhouse. One caution is 
necessary — never use peat mould or any 
soil liable to cake on the surface or turn 
green, as the loss of the seed is a certain 
consequence,” 


PYRETHRUM- RANUNCULUS. 


Pyre'thrum. 

A genus of hardy herbaceous perennials, 
now included under 4< Chrysanthemum,” 
which is the most beautiful species of the 
,, and contains the greatest number of 
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varieties. The term is usually applied to 
plants of the t4 Bachelor Hutton” kind. 
The most noteworthy one, Pyrethrum 
tesritm, having rose-coloured flowers, or 
rather petals of this colour arranged round 
a yellow disc, and /’. uliginosunt , or the 
“Great Ox-eye Daisy.” The flowers, 
white, yellow, and blue, popularly known 
as Marguerites are allied to the pyre- 
thrums. Propagated by division of the 
roots, cuttings, and seeds. 

Quaking Grass. 

This curious plant should find a place 
among the ornamental grasses. It is easily 
dried, and in this state becomes useful 
for winter decorations. There are several 
varieties, all hardy annuals, growing freely 
from seed. Briza major, the large quaking 
grass, is the favourite. 

Ranunculus. 

The varieties of this flower at the present 
time are confined to two, namely, the 
Turban Ranunculus and the Persian Ra- 

There 


«•> 

are classes of the ranunculus known m 
44 English,” “Scotch,” and “French,” 
but these are merely improvements of the 
tyjies already mentioned, the last named 
living a robust variety of the Turlxtn type 
which has gone back to a semi -double 
condition, making amends for its retroces- 
sion from the close ard compact blooms of 
the Turbans, by increased abundance of 
flowers and more vigorous growth and 
habit. The colours of the ranunculus are 
as numerous as they are l>eautiful, being in 
all shades of purple, brown, crimson, 
scarlet, rose, pink, and yellow, and in black 
and white, some having the blooms varie- 
gated w it h markings and edgings of another 
colour. 

Planting, Boil, See . — The tuliers may lie 
planted from October to the end of March, 
some preferring one period and some 
| another : perhaps no better time could lie 
chosen for planting than the beginning or 
middle of February. As soon us the beds 
are in a fit state, lose no time in planting, 
if the weather lie favourable ; wailing « 
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day, or even a week, is nothing in com- 
parison with placing the roots in soil in an 
unfit stale to receive them. They are best 
cultivated in 4 -feet beds of rich loam mixed 
with one-fourth part of decomposed cpw 
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dung. The soil should he dug from 2 to 
2\ feet deep, and if the situation is moist 
and partly sheltered, so much the better. 
A constant supply of moisture is essential 
to their beauty and growth, although an 
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excess of water would destroy the tubers 
during the cold of winter and early spring : 
after their blossom-buds are formed, how- 
ever, the surface of the l>cds must never 
lie allowed to become dry ; a daily soaking 
of water will then be necessary in dry 
weather, not only for the sake of the 
flowers, but to preserve the roots from 
injury, these being very near the surface. 
The roots should be planted alx>ut 2 inches 
deep and 6 inches apart ; their clawlike 
extremities should be pressed firmly into 
the earth, and the crowns be covered with 
an inch of sand previous to another inch of 
soil being spread over them ; the beds may 
then be covered with a layer of spruce 
branches, straw Utter, or leaf mould, to 
protect them from the frost : this will, of 
course, be removed before the appearance 
of the plants above ground. 

Propagation by Offsets. — Ranunculuses 
are increased by offsets, dividing the 
tubers, and seed. Offsets is the usual 
mode of increase, and they are generally 
•u&cicntiy strong to flower the first year. 


I Choice sorts may also he divided into 
several plants ; eveiy little knot that 
appears on the top of a tuber will form a 
plant if carefully divided, so as to insure an 
accompanying claw. Unless, however, for 
choice sorts, this mode of increase is not 
desirable : by seed is the most rapid mode 
of increase, as well as the only way of 
securing new varieties. It is said by 
some persons that ranunculuses never 
come true from seed, so that variety is 
certain. 

Storing Tubers.— Generally ranunculuses 
will have died down, and be fit for taking 
1 up and storing, by the end of June or 
loginning of July. The place for storing 
should Ik* dry ; a drawer with a bed of 
| sand being the most convenient. 

Rhodanthe. 

These half-hardy annuals, which are now 
( called Helipterum , though they are still, 
perhaps, letter known under the old name, 
j are everlastings of great beauty ; valuable 
| alike for the decoration of the conservatory 
j and flower garden. Their neat compact 
j growth renders them suitable for flower 
I l>eds and ribbons, while their rich-coloured 
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flowers, elegant habit of growth, and pro- 
fuse blooming, make them objects of uni- 
versal admiration : the flowers, if gathered 
when young, are valuable for winter bou- 
quets. Succeed best in a light rich soil and 
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warm, sheltered situation. The best known 
is Rhodantke or Helipterum J Manglesiiy 
bright rose, with silvery calyx, one foot. 

Rhododendrons. 

Of late years rhododendrons have so ! 
greatly increased and multiplied, and have j 
improved so rapidly by crossing, that they 
are now, without exception, the most mag- 
nificent of all our hardy shrubs. They are 
also so cheap as to be brought within the 
reach of all, and yet many fine specimens 
are so valuable as to continue the luxuries 
of the rich. They vary in price from 1 5s. 
a hundred to 15 guineas a plant. Nothing 
equals the common Rhododendron Ron - 
tieum for underwood in plantations, or 
furnishing cover for game. There are about 
eighteen or twenty varieties of this class 
alone, including almost every shade of 
colour. The splendid R. Catawbiense 
variety has been almost equally fruitful in 
hybrids, and presents its formidable list of 
A\ C. albums , R. C. roseums , A. C. pur - 
pur turns y A. C. splendensy &c. 

Amidst hosts of other hardy hybrids, 
those from R. arbor cum are as good as any. 
All rhododendrons require bog soil or 
peat. They bear frequent removal ; but 
care must always be taken not to break the 
ball of earth or loosen the soil from the stem. 

Ribbon -planting. 

The ribbon style in border-planting is 
very effective. As an illustration of it take 
the following arrangement : Supposing there 
be room for five or six rows, each row a 
foot or 18 inches wide — a double row of 
Lobelia speciosa next the edging, followed 
by a row of verbenas — any white sort ; 
these, again, followed by Calceolaria aurea , 
this by Tom Thumb, or some simitar dwarf 
scarlet geranium. If there l>e room for 
more rows, the above may be followed by 
Salma patens (blue), Coreopsis lanaolaia 
(yellow), a row of white phlox, and a back j 


! row of dahlias. These should graduate tn 
height and colour. This is merely given as 
| a sample of what may be done. There are 
many plants that may be used in the same 
way, as Kctnigia varicgata % isotonms, Phlox 
Drummondiiy which are all dwarf, and 
suitable for front tow ; petunias, heliotropes, 
lantanas, &c., might form a second ; ager- 
at urns, galardias, salvias, a third. Again, 
MirabiltSy or Marvel of Peru, still taller ; 
and then dahlias and hollyhocks, tallest 
of all. 

Kibes. 

A genus of pretty shrubs akin to the 
currant and gooseberry, hardy, deciduous 
perennials, bearing red, white, yellow, and 
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green florets, clustered together in racemes. 
They arc easily propagated by means of 
layers and cuttings, and thrive in any ordi- 
nary garden soil. They are treated in the 
same way as goose! Kerries and currants, and 
are subject to the same pests. Ribes san* 
guineuniy or the flowering currant, with 
pendant racemes of pink flowers, some- 
times deepening to light crimson, and R. 
Grosulariay or the flowering gooseberry, 
with greenish yellow flowers, are the best- 
known varieties, and most used as garden 

Ri’cinus. 

A magnificent and highly ornamental 
genus of half-hardy annuals, whose pictur- 
esque foliage and stately growth (6 to 10 
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feet in height), combined with the brilliant 
coloured fruit of the Giant varieties, im- 
part to select plantations, shrubbery, and 
flower borders, quite an oriental aspect. 
The Hicinus is f»etter known to most 
people as the “Castor-oil riant.” They 
succeed l>est in rich soil, and are generally 
propagated by seed. 

Rocket. 

Very pleasing early • spring • flowering 
hardy annuals, biennials, and perennials, 
with deliciously fragrant flowers ; grow 
freely in any soil. The flowers of the 
rocket ( llesperis ) are mostly purple or white 
in colour. Propagation is effected by seeds 
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in the case of annuals, ami by division of 
the roots for perennials. 

Rose, Ayrshire. 

The rapidity with which this rose covers 
a wall or pillar, added to its intrinsic 
Ireauty, renders it invaluable to the gar- 
dener. Where its growth is encouraged, it 
climbs to the summit of the tallest trees, 
from which its long graceful shoots hang in 
fe&toons. 

The Ayrshire is the hardiest of climbing 
roses, and its cultivation and management 
is very simple, l ivers of its long pendu- 
lous shoots root readily, and it strikes 
easily from cuttings ; it will grow rapidly 
Where other roses will scarcely exist, 


and when placed in good rich soil, its 
growth is so rapid that a large space 
is covered by it in the second season 
of planting. It forms an admirable 
weeping rose when trained on wires. It 
is useful for trellis, verandah, or alcove, as 
well as in rough places of the park or 
shrubbery. Its luxuriant growth soon turns 
a rough and dreary waste into a flowery 
bank. 

Like the other roses, the Ayrshire has 

j yielded many hybrid varieties : — 

1 

! 

| _ ^ 

■ beautiful pendulous tree as a half-standard, 
j Dundee Rambler,— white, edged with pink ; 
| well - adapted for u half - standard for the 
lawn. 

I Ruga, — pale flesh odour : very fragrant ; a hybrid 
j between Ayrshire and a tea-scented rose. 

J Splendens,-- creamy while, approaching flesh- 
colour when full ; crimson in the hud ; large, 
double, and globular ; one of the finest pendulous 
nwes. 

Queen of the Belgians,— creamy white; cupped, 
taage and double ; very sweet-scented. 

Alice Grey, creamy salmon-blush. 

Countess Licven, -creamy white; cupped and 
double ; of medium size. 


Rose, Bourbon. 

These bloom more freely in the autumn 
I than even the hybrid perpetuate, and most 
I of them are quite hardy even in the ex- 
treme North of England. They are defi- 
cient generally in shape and fragrance, but 
brilliant in colour. They are extremely 
well adapted for planting in large masses, 
as half standards or dwarfs, or for furnish- 
ing complete beds of one colour. Several 
of these, such as Souvenir de Malmnixm, 

! Catherine Guillot, &c., have also a good 
. form. Souvenir de Malmaison, a large, 

I bright, flesh-coloured flower, is exquisite in 
bud. and one of the very best roses grown. 

The distinguishing characteristics of 
Bourlton roses are brilliancy and clearness 
of colour, large and smooth petals, falling 
: in numerous and graceful folds. They are 
i perfectly hardy, and thrive under the 
I ordinary culture, delighting in a rich soil- 
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like most of the roses, and requiring close 
pruning) except the more vigorous kinds. 
They are of slow growth, however, in 
spring, and thus they are best adapted for 
autumn-flowering roses. 

The following are good Bourbon roses 

Acldalie,— blush-white, large and globular, does 
not expand welt on some soils. 

Armoaa,— very free bloomer, pink. 

Baron Gonella,— deep ruse, approaching cherry 
colour, shaded with rosy bron/e, bloom large and 
very double. 

Catherine Guillot,— carmine rose, blxmi large, 
well formed, and full. 

Emotion, -—delicate rose, free bloomer, flowers of 
excellent form, cupped and double. 

Jules Jurgenson,— deep velvety carmine rose, 
with slaty reflex in centre, large and well formed. 
.Louie Marjfottin, - very pale rose, hardy, and of 
robust habit, flowers beautifully formed. 
Madame Isaac Pereirc, — glowing carmine, 
large and perfect bloom, vigorous habit, and 
hardy. 

Malmaison Rouge (sport of Souvenir tie Mal- 
nation ), — deep velvety red. 

Queen of Bedaera,-~deep crimson, free and con- 
tinuous bloomer, good for betiding. 

Queen of the Bourbons,- fawn, shaded with 
rose, most abundant bloomer, beautiful in bud, 
and highly fragrant. 

Rev. H. Dombrain,— fine dark crimson, medium 
sixe, good for potting. 

Setina,— silvery pink, of fine form, from United 
States, profuse bloomer, climbirg habit. 

Sir Joseph Paxton,— brilliant rose, shaded-crim- 
son, robust grower. 

Souvenir de Malmaison, — flesh, very large and 
full, a charming rose. 

Rose, Boursault. 

These are cultivated varieties of the Al- 
pine rose ; the shoots are very long, flexible, 
and smooth, in many instances entirely 
without spines, and the eyes are further 
apart* than in most other kinds. The 
flowers are produced in clusters suitable for 
pillars, and from their naturally pendulous 
habit they may be trained to form weeping 
roses. They should be well thinned out in ; 
pruning, but flowering-shoots should only ] 
have the points cut off. Mr. Paul de- ] 
scribes the following as blooming from May 
to July 

Amadis, — deep crimson-purple, shaded with i 
lighter crimson ; Urge, semi-double, and cupped ; ! 
the young wood whitish-green. 

Ban kaia , —dowers pick ; a very early bloomer. I 
Black Boursault,— flowers whitish-blush, with 


deep flesh centre ; very’ double and globular ; of 
pendulous habit ; excellent as a climbing rose tu 
a good aspect. 

Drummond's Thornless, - -opens a ro*y carmine, 
changing to pink ; flowers large, double, and 
cupped ; habit pendulous. 

Elegana, — flowers in clusters of semi-double rosy 
crimson; sometimes purplish, often streaked with 
white ; erect in habit, ami suitable for a pillar, 
j Gracilis, flowers early ; cherry, shaded wi(|» 
lilac-blush ; full-formed and cupped ; of branch- 
ing habit ; spines long ami large ; foliage a rich 
dark-green. 

Inermis,— rosy-pink, becoming pale when ex- 
panded ; large ami double, ami of branching 
habit ; shoots spineless. 

Old Red Boursault, open" a bright cherry', be- 
coming paler gradually ; large and semi double ; 
of pendulous habit ; a showy pillar or weeping 

rose. 

Weeping Boursault, - flesh-coloui, like the 
blush ; of a pendulous habit, and suitable for a 
weeping rose. 

Roses, China. 

The common and crimson China rosea 
are very beautiful, grown either in beds or 
on walls. Several other China roses are 
useful ami effective for the flower garden. 
The best of them are, perhaps, the follow- 
ing : — 

Abbe Mioland,— purplish crimson, shaded. 
Alfred Aubert, — bright red, growth vigorous, free 
bloomer. 

Archduke Charles,— rose, changing to crimson, 
very larce and full. 

Clara SyTvain.—pure white, large. 

Cramoisie Sup^rieure,— bright crimson. 
Duchess,— pure white, medium si/c, but of excel- 
lent form, free bloomer. 

Fabvier,— beautiful scarlet crimson. 

Mrs. Bos&nquet, — pale, delicate flesh, free 
bloomer. 

Old Bluah,— very free -flowering. This is the 
original China rose. 

Old Crimson,- deep bright crimson of a MVk 
| shade, tree grower. 

The whole of the China roue* require 
some protection in winter. Nothing is 
belter than some coal ashes over the roots, 
say 8 inches thick, and a quantity of boughs 
of spruce, &c., bent over the tops, from 6 
to 8 inches in thickness. 


Roses, Classification of. 
Taking height only into consideration, 
worked roses — that is to say, roses budded 
on stems or stocks — are distinguished as 
Standards, Half Standards, Dwarf Stan* 
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dards, and Dwarfs. Of these, Standards j 
are on steins from 2§ feet to 4 feet from the ! 
ground to the budding ; Half Standards , 
from lj feet to l\ feet ; Dwarf Standards , j 
from l foot to 1 J feet ; while Dwarfs are j 
worked close to or beneath the surface, and 
form vigorous bushes for winter planting. 
Dwarfs on own roots are small plants in pots, 
which should be planted out in early autumn, 
or kept in frames during the winter and put j 
out in April. In addition to these forms j 
there are Climbing Roses, whose habit is 
obvious from the name they Iwar. Further, 
roses generally are divided into two gTent 
classes or sections, namely, Summer Roses 
and Autumnal Roses. 

Roses, Grafting. 

This operation is performed by cutting 
the top of the stock to a proper height by 
a clean horizontal cut, and then make a 
longitudinal V shaped cut down the centre, j 
I, 2, or 3 inches long, according to the 
size of the stock. In this slit place the 
graft, after having cut the lower end of it j 
to fit the cut in the stock. Having inserted 
it, bind the whole up with clay or grafting 
paste, as directed in budding. The best 
time for grafting roses in pots is January. 

Roses, Hybrid Perpetual. 

With regard to the management of this 
variety of rose, Messrs. Paul & Son, of 
the Old Nurseries, Cheshuni, say : — ** The 
culture of all the Hybrid Perpetuals is one 
of the simplest and may lie applied to all 
the other classes. The soil cannot be too 
rich or deeply cultivated ; trenched ground 
with a thick layer of manure just above the 
forked^ up bottom of the trench is desirable, 
and a fresh mulch of manure after planting, 
to be pricked in about March, will do 
good. The pruning in this class should be 
regulated by the growth of the individual 
varieties, the weak shoots being cut in 
close, the stronger sucker-like shoots being 


left longer. The stronger grown form 
good pillar, pyramid, or climbing roses, 
and the shoots for these forms of growth 
should be left almost their entire length.” 

The following is a list of the best 
varieties of Hybrid Perpetual Roses for 
ordinary garden purposes, taken from 
Messrs. Paul & Son’s catalogue : — 

American Beauty, — deep rose, large globular 
flower, sweet scent. 

Brightness of Cheshunt,*-very vivid brick 
red, approaching scarlet. 

Captai- u: “ 

Charity . 

shaded. 

Comtesse oe oernca, — nngm rose, a kind of 

Vic tar Verdi fr. 

Edouard Morren,*— deep cherry -carmine. 
Garden Favourite,— flesh pink, free grower. 
Gloire de Margottin,— bright red, good for 
buds. 

Gloire Lyon naise,— lemon, changing to lemon* 
white. 

Julas Margottin,— bright cherry-red, free and 
good. 

La Reine, brilliant glossy rose colour, shaded 

Madame Cecile Brunner,— light rose; large 
bud. 

Madame de la Segliere,— bright rosy-pink ; free 
and distinct. 

Madame de Trotter,*— cherry-red, shaded white 
Madame 1. Gau lain,— bright rose, very distinct. 
Madame Limousier,— striped form of Madame 
Montet ; distinct. 

Marquis of Salisbury,— bright crimson; free 
flowering in way of Ca/naem. 

Martin Cuhazac,— bright red, shaded carmine; 
very free. 

Mrs. W. Watson,— pale pink, with silvery back 
to petals. 

Paul's Cheshunt Scarlet,*— most vivid scarlet- 
crimson, serai-double. 

Paul’s Single Crimson, — crimson, yellow 
stamens. 

! Paul’s Sin 
; Pride of V 

1 Princess Louise Victoria,*— tight pearl or rosy 
! flesh ; very free, 
j Victor Verdier, — bright cherry -red. 

j 

j Roses, Moss. 

| The Moss rose is supposed to lie an acci* 

; dental sport of the Provence rose, 
j This rose above all others requires a 
’ warm rich soil, with an airy exposure ; 
moisture and shade also seem essential to 
preserving the mossy character ; but this 
| moisture must not partake of the stagnant 
j nature. To ensure a fin e autumnal bloom 
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6f moss roses, the soil should be deep and 
rich ; if not so naturally, the roses should 
be lifted annually or biennially, and re- 
planted with some rich fresh compost at 
their roots. When grown as standards, 
they should be budded on the dog-rose ; 
hut they do best budded on short stems or 
on their own roots, and pruned close. 

The following list gives a few of the l>est 
moss roses, from Messrs. Paul and Sons’ 
catalogue. 

Angelique Quetier,— pale lilac rose, one of the 
bent mossed and freest. 

Baron de Waaaenaer, —bright ml, flowering in 
clusters, good form. 

Blanche Moreau, --very large pure white, well 
mossed. 

Celine,— flowers deep rosy-crimson, shaded with 
purple. 

Common Moaa,— flowers pale rose; very large 
and full, well massed and globular. 

Comtesae de Murinais,— flowers pale flesh* 
colour when newly opened, changing to white ; 
large and very double. 

Created,— bright rose, very large and full. 
Crimson Globe,— large deep crimson flowers of 
globular shape, well mossed. 

Gloire des Mousseuaea,— blush, very large and 
full. 

lulle de Mersaut,— very beautiful rosy pink, 
luaneii,— rosy-crimson, tinted with purple. 
Muacosa Japonic*, crimson, very much mossed. 
Nuita d’ Young, — blackish crimson. 

(Billet Panache, — tinted white, striped with 
bright red, well mossed. 

White Bath, —paper white, large and full. 
Zenobia,— large and globular in form. 


Roses, Noisette. 

Of all the Noisette roses, nothing can 
equal “Cloth of Gold,’ 1 “ Solfaterre,” and 
“ Marshal Niel. ” The first does not bloom 
so freely as the other, but it is superlative 
when it does bloom. Both “ Cloth of Gold ” 
and “ Solfaterre ” do best when allowed to 
grow freely without much pruning ; arid, 
unless in the extreme south of England, 
both require a wall with a south or west 
aspect. During severe weather they should 
also be protected. “ Marshal Niel ” will do 
well in some warm localities out of doors 
in a south aspect, but is better under glass. 
The following list comprises the best roses 
oi this class 


Aim6e Vlbert,— a universal favourite, white, small 
but full flower in large clusters, very hardy. 

Bouquet d'Or, — deep yellow, copper-coloured 
centre large, full, climbing habit. 

Celine Forestier,— rich yellow, deeper in centre, 
very hardy , fragrant and good bloomer, good for 
south wall or conservatory. 

Cloth oi Gold, - sulphur-yellow, deeper in centre, 
shy bloomer, requires south wall. 

Fellenberg,— bright crimson, brilliant and fret 
bloomer. 

Jaune Despre*,— fawn and yellow, tinted with 

rose, very fragrant. 

Latnarque, - very fine, pale lemon, very large 
when fully expanded, 

Lily Meatcheraky.— violet red. medium-site, but 
good form, good pillar or climbing rose. 

Madame Alfred Carrihre,™ fresh white, salmon- 
yellow at base of petal, large and well shaped. 

Madame Auguste Perrin,™ pale rose, petals 
whitish at back, medium sire but well shaped. 

Madame Caroline Kuatcr, - pale lemon, with 
canary-yellow centre, fine large bloom. 

Marechal Niel, -rich brilliant yellow, large, 
deep, full and well-formed, good for conservatory. 

Ophirie, — very peculiar-formed and unique* 
coloured rose, bright salmon and fawn. 

Perle des Blanches,- -pure white, bloom perfect 
in form and of full medium size. 

R6ve d'Or, -deepvcllow, sometimes with coppery 
tinge, large full bloom, growth vigorous. 

Solfaterre, -sulphur-yellow, strong, large bloom. 

TrioYnphcde Rennes, --tine canary-yellow, large 
and full. 

Unique Jaune, -coppery-yellow, shaded with 
Vermillion, clusters of bloom, full, but of medium 
size. 

William Allen Richardson, - orange-yellow, 
large well -formed flower, vigorous growth. 

Yellow Noisette,— lemon centre, flower large and 
very double. 


Roses, Planting of. 

At the proper time, having selected the 
sorts of roses suited for the purpose, and 
of one or two seasons’ growth from budding, 
arid having cut off with a sharp knife oil 
damaged root fibres, we proceed to plant 
Good ordinary garden soil will produce the 
rose large enough for ordinary purposes; 
hut to grow it in perfection, unless a lied 
has been previously prepared in the manner 
directed aliove, a hole in the ground should 
be ojiencd 2 feet square and a foot deep. 
This station should be filled with a com* 
post consisting of two good sized spadefuls 
of thoroughly rotted dung for each plant, 
mixing it well with the soiL Upon the 
soil thus prepared the standard rose Is 
placed, the collar Just above the level of 
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the surface, and the fibres carefully spread 
out over the soil. Fill in the remaining 
soil and replace the turf, treading it gently 
until it forms a small mound, out of the 
centre of which the tree rises. A stake is 
now driven into the ground, near enough 
to support the stem, which is tied to it. 

Season for Planting. —The season for 
planting may l>e any time from the fall of 
the leaf till the buds again begin to swell, 
in April or the beginning of May. After 
that there is danger of the tree dying off. 

Pruning'. — In pruning newly planted 
roses, the object is to balance the head to 
the vital powers of the fibrous root, which 
has not yet thrown out its sjjongiolcs, and 
to give a graceful form to the intended 
head. If there be only one shoot from the 
bud, cut it clown to two eyes ; if there be 
a regular head formed, cut away every 
shoot down to the lowest eye that points 
outward or downward, and cut away all 
weak shoots or thin ones that come in the 
way of a better, back to their lase, leaving 
only such as are required to form the head 
of the tree. When the buds Itegin to break, 
rub off all that grow inwards, all that would 
cross other branches, all that are coming 
weakly, and all that would crowd the head 
and destroy its cup-like form. It is not a 
good practice to prune roses immediately 
after planting them. The tops should be 
left on for a month or six weeks, and then 
cut back or headed in to three or four buds 
from the stock. This will insure a healthy, 
vigorous growth. After the plants are 
established, the shoots may vary in length 
fro a) 4 to 16 inches. The weaker the 
growth, the closer should they be pruned, 
and vice vend . 

Roses, Propagation of, by Budding. 

The stocks most commonly used for bud- 
ding and grafting roses on are the common 
dog-rose of the hedges, and the Boursault 
and Maneiti roses, both of which are ob- 


tained by cuttings, the former being a good 
stock for tea-scented and Chinese roses, 
and the latter for the hardier roses, where 
vigorous growth is required. The dog- 
rose, however, is preferred by many for all 
purposes. The best time for procuring 
stocks for planting in ordinary soil is in the 
autumn, in October and November ; but 
where the soil is inclined to be moist, it is 
letter to obtain them in the spring. The 
best stocks are those of two or three years’ 
growth, a little under an inch in thickness, 
with the bark fresh, and having greyish- 
green stripes. It is remarked that the graft 
does not take well where the bark is red- 
coloured. The stock should be of proper 
length, well rooted in the soil, free from 
spines, and without branches. 

Time for Bnddlng. — The process of bud- 
ding may be done successfully at various 
seasons, the first condition being that the 
branch and stock are in the same state of 
vegetative progress. The dog-rose is in 
its best condition for operating on in July 
or August ; to operate earlier is considered 
a disadvantage. Under very favourable 
conditions of weather, they may be worked 
as late as September ; but vigorous grow- 
ing roses like the Provence, Moss, Gallican, 
I >amask, Austrian, and other summer roses, 
are best buddfcd in the former months. 
Those stocks, on the contrary, which grow 
luxuriantly and late, as the Manetti and 
crimson Boursault, are better worked in 
the beginning of September. Perpetuals, 
Bourbons, Noisettes, China, and Tea roses, 
and all the autumnal late bloomers when 
budded on the dog-rose, succeed best in 
July and August. 

Conditions for Budding.— The condi- 
tions required in budding are that the bark 
should rise freely and that the shoots are 
getting a little firm ; the buds will then 
take admirably. In budding, the top bud 
on the shoot should be commenced with, 
cutting from i inch below the eye to } inch 
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or f inch atx>ve it. In removing buds, and 
especially from the stem, they should be 
cut very close, and, if large, the wound 
should be covered with grafting wax or 
day. The operation should l>e performed 
quickly, and before the sun has time to dry 
up the juices of the bud ; and when circum- 
stances render delay imperative, the bud 
should be placet! in the shade. 

Operation of Budding.— -The operation 
of budding consists in transferring from 
one tree to another a small piece of the 
Ixurk with an embryo bud, and inserting it 
beneath the bark of another. The only 
instrument necessary is the budding-knife. 
The process consists in making a cross-cut 
just deep enough to cut through the bark, 
and a longitudinal downward cut, making 
the letter X* Then, with the thin handle 
of the knife, raise the inner edges of the 
bark under the cross-cut : it is now ready 
to receive the bud. This is procured by 
first removing the greater part of the leaf 
from a bud, leaving only the foot -stalk. 
Now make a longitudinal cut, about an 
inch in length, loginning below Vac bud 
and terminating alxne it, thus removing 
the bud with the bark, half an inch above 
and half an inch below the eye, with a thin 
slice of the wood : this is, the cushion or 
shield. Having removed the wood as clean 
as possible, the lower point of the bud is 
now inserted in the open slip formed by 
the X* and push in the bud, first on one 
side and then on the other, pushing it 
gently under until two-thirds of it are 
under the bark, so that the eye of the bud 
is exactly under the opening caused by the 
raised edges of the bark. The upper part 
of the bud is now cut across, so as to fit it 
exactly into the angle at which the hark of 
the stock was cut ; it is now bound up with 
worsted or cotton thread, previously pre- j 
pared. Tying commences at the bottom, , 
passing upward until the whole is covered 
except the eye of the bud, sometimes a 


| little damp moss or a leaf being tied o#«r 
I it for the sake of the moisture it gives ou*. 
From three to five weeks after the opera* 
tion, according to the dryness of the sea* 
son, it is necessary to examine the bud* 
and loosen the ligature which binds it to 
the trees, otherwise the growth may be 
checked. 

Roses, Propagation ok, by Cuttings. 

Most roses may be propagated by cut- 
tings ; but all are not calculated for being 
thus projmgated, bottom heat l>eing indis- 
pensable for the more tender varieties. 
Summer and autumn are the best seasons 
for cuttings. The shoot made in spring is 
taken with a small portion of last year’s 
wood attached, and cut into lengths of 5 or 
6 inches, selecting such as have two lateral 
shoots with five or six leaves to each. An 
inch of the old wood should tie inserted in the 
soil, leaving at least two leaves aliovc. From 
four to six of these cuttings may be placed 
round the inside of a small 3-inch pot, in 
soil consisting of equal parts of leaf mould, 
turfy loam chopped fine, and silver sand, 
watering them well with a fine rose, to 
settle the earth round the stems. When 
the water is drained off and the leaves dry, 
remove to a cold frame or place under 
handglasses, shade them from the sun, 
and sprinkle them daily for a fortnight. If 
threatened with damping off, give air and 
sun. In a fortnight the stems will have 
formed a callus. At this time they are 
greatly benefited by bottom heat ; they 
root more rapidly, and may soon be shifted 
singly into 3-inch pots, and removed back 
to the cold frame, in which they should be 
kept till spring. 

Roses, Propagation ok, by Scckers. 

Roses (some kinds much more than 
others) push their roots in a lateral direc- 
tion under ground, and throw up young 
shoots or suckers from them. These 
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suckers, separated from the j«arent plant 
by the cut of a sharp spade, form flowering 
plants the same season, if serrated in the 
spring and transplanted to suitable soil. 
When a rose-tree is shy with its suckers, it 
may be stimulated l?y heaping earth round 
the roots. 

Roses, Soil, &c., for. 

The rose grows vigorously in most kinds 
of soil ; nevertheless, it does best in a light 
free soil, a little fresh, amended from time 
to time with some well -decomposed maaure. 
A calcareous soil is esjrecially recommended. 
Delicate varieties do best in fertile, sandy 
■oils, and in peat earth. The dog rose 
grows vigorously in stiff earth. For nearly 
all roses, however, the soil can scarcely l>e 
too rich. They delight in a stiff loam 
liberally incorjjorated with manure, ami no 
excellencies of variety, climate, or culture 
can compensate for the absence of this 
indispensable desideratum. Where the 
natural soil is light and sandy, the whole 
lied should be removed to the depth of 2 
feet, and replaced with the richest natural 
fibrous loam at hand, thoroughly mixed 
with decomposed dung. 

Roses, Summer. 

The Summer Roses include the Provence 
riped Provence and French ! 

i {Rosa Gailka)) Moss Roses, Scotch 

Roses, Austrian Roses, and the beautiful 
double yellow' rose known as Rosa 
xnlpkurea. The Summer Climbers in- 
clude the Boursalt and Ayrshire Roses, 
some Evergreen Roses, such as Felicite | 
Perpctue, and Banksian Roses. The fine 
old favourite, the Cablmge Rose, is a pink 
Provence, the white variety being com- 
monly known as the Provence Rose. 
Among the striped roses stand conspicuous 
the old York and Lancaster, with white 
petals, striped and flecked, carnation-like, 
with glowing streaks of red. The Moss 


Rose, a variety of the Provence Rose, is too 
well known by its moss-like setting to require 
further mention. The Austrian Roses are 
all yellow in colour. 

Roses, Tea-scented China. 

With protection (see Roses, China), many 
of the following tea-scented roses may be 
grouped in beds, in a similar manner to the 
common China roses. The best and hardiest 
of these delightfully sweet-scented roses is 
Gloire de Dijon, a large buff-coloured rose 
with orange centre. It resists frosts, both 
on walls and as standards, when hundreds 
of the hybrid perpetuals will be killed : — 

Abricote,— bright rosy fawn 
Alphonse Karr, --purplish red. shaded crimson, 
large and well-formed, vigorous habit. 

Belle Lyonnaise, -deep yellow, changing to 
salmon, large and finely formed. 

BougSre,— deep rosy bron/e, large and double. 
Catherine, Mermet, — rosy carmine, flower large, 
full, and beautiful. 

Cheshunt Hybrid,— cherry carmine, large and 
full ; good climbing rose. 

Gloire de Dijon,— fawn shaded with salmon, 
flower very large and fragrant, vigorous habit. 
Goubalt, - bright ro*e, buff centre, robust grower. 
Isabella Sprunt,— sulphur-yellow, back of petals 
white, habit vigorous. 

Madame Damauin,— pale rose and salmon, free 
bloomer. 

Marie von Houtte,— yellowish* white, striped and 
edged with bright rose, large and full bloom. 
Perle des Jandtns, varying from pale yellow to 
deep canary, splendid well-formed bloom. 

Pink Gloire de Dijon,— deep shade of pink, but 
otherwise similar to Gloire de Dijon. 

Reine Marie Henrietta,- beautiful reddish- 
cerise, flowers like those of Gloire de Dijon in 
form, very vigorous. 

Reine Marie Pia,— deep rose, crimson centre, 
large bloom, vigorous habit. 

The very best of the tender tea roses 
is Devoniensis, a creamy white, large, 
truly magnificent variety ; for beauty of 
bud, size, consistence, and perfume of 
flower, it stands unrivalled. It has a 
peculiar odour, all its own, and may be 
known out of a hundred by the scent 
alone. The leaves, too, are beautiful and 
glossy, the habit good, and for a tea rose 
it is a robust grower. It will do well in a 
sheltered situation out of doors in summer* 




ST. JOHN’S WORT-SAXIFRAGE. 


J? 

and a clean sunny window will be the J unequalled, bearing cutting back, if neces* 
spot for it in winter, failing a little I sary, for a late autumn bloom ; in beds they 
greenhouse. j produce a fine effect, while in ribbons, the 

j pink, rose, and white make a striking com* 
Salvia. bination. The hardy perennial trailer. 


The sweet herb known as sage, Salvia 
officinalis (sec Sage\ has l>een already 
noticed. There arc, however, many species 
belonging to the genus, and some of these 
are annuals, others biennials, and others 
perennials, which are grown in the garden 
as ornamental bedding plants. Chief 
among these are S. patens , a half-hardy 
perennial with flowers of a beautiful deep 
blue, and S. splcntlens % a greenhouse shrub, 


SAXIPRAGB FOR ROCK-WORK. 

Saponaria oeymmdes , or Rock Soapwort, 
flowers so profusely in the spring and early 
summer months as literally to present to 
the eye a sheet of rosy pink : a fine rock- 
plant. Chief among the annuals are 5. 
Calabrica % with flowers of a rich deep pink, 
i ft., and its varieties, S. C\ rosea and S. C* 
alba , with rose and pure white flowers. 


Saxikkagk. 


SALVIA St'LRNlJfcRS. 

with fine scarlet blossoms. S. fulgem is 
another beautiful greenhouse shrub with 
scarlet flowers. A rich soil is necessary for 
salvias, and protection under glass during 
the winter. They are propagated by 
seeds and cuttings, sown or set in rich 
soil and placed in a frame with gentle 
bottom heat. If raised from seed, the seed 
should be sown very thinly and placed in a 
frame over gentle bottom heat. 


A very large genus of plants that are for 
the most part perennial, and are very hardy 
and easy of cultivation. Many species are 


Saponak/ia. 


. nlCK-LEAVKD SAXIFRAGE, O* SOW’S EAR. 


Of these charming little plants it is im- rock plants, invaluable for rock and root 
possible to speak too highly ; they carpet work. They are easily propagated by cut- 
the ground with their pretty little star- tings on division of the root, except in the 
shaped flowers during the summer and case of Saxfraga Sarmenlosa f also called 
autumn months. For edgings they are j “ Creeping Sailor ” and “ Mother of Thau 
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taads/ 1 which is propagated like straw* 
berries, by stolons, or creeping and hanging 
runners. 44 London Pride ” (S. umbrosa) is 



SAXIFRAGE—*' MOTHER OK THOUSANDS." 


a saxifrage, and a plant that dues well in 
the shade. 

Scabious. 

This genus of flowers, consisting of a disc 
studded with numerous stamens, which 
have obtained for them the name of 44 Pin- 



SAX1PRAGK— • LONDON PRIDE." 


cushion ” flowers, and surrounded with 
petals, blue, lavender, rose, purple, and 
yellowish white, is fairly large, and com 
prises many hardy annuals and perennials, 
^propagated by seed and di-vision of the 


roots. The most noteworthy perhaps 
are Scabious arvensis , or “ Gipsies’ Rose,” 
the lilac scabious of the cornfields, and 
S. atropurpurea , or “Mournful Widow,” 
a dark purple species often found in gardens. 
They are chiefly useful as cut flowers for 
nosegays. 

SCHIZANTHUS. 

A genus of half-hardy annuals with 
flowers of pretty shape, variously coloured, 
from which it has obtained the name of the 
Butterfly Flower, or Fringe Flower. The 
plants are well adapted for pot culture in 



SCAD I OS A ATkUPURPUREA. 


good rich soil, and as border plants. If 
seed be sown under protection in autumn 
the plants raised will flower in the green- 
house or conservatory in early spiing. The 
species chiefly sown in open ground as a 
border plant is Schizanthus pinnatus , 
which, with its varieties, is as hardy as 
all the ordinary hardy annuals. 

Scilla. 

The species of this genus are very 
numerous, the best known being Scilla 
nutans , otherwise the Bluebell, Harebell, 
or Wild Hyacinth. They are spring flower- 
ing, bulbous plants, and as such their 
culture and propagation is the same as lot 



SEA PINK-SEDUM. 
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bulbs, which see. S. Sibirica, or Siberian A. litoralis and A . maritima are found by 
Scilla, is equally well suited for pot culture the sea side. A sandy loam is the most 
or growing in the open ground. S. bifolia suitable soil for this plant. 

; another useful species, but those I 



SCHIZAKTHUS— "UUTTERKCV FLOWER." 

that are most in use and their varieties will 
be best ascertained by reference to the bulb 
catalogues of the seedsmen and nursery- 
men. 

Sea Pink, Thrift, or Armrria. 
Hardy herbaceous perennials propagated 



SCILLA NUTANS, OK BLUEBELL. 


by division of the plant. Formerly it was 
much used for edging borders. Armeria 
vulgaris, with rush-like foliage and red 
flowers, is the crimson thrift of the garden. 


SeDUM, OR S TO NEC HOP. 

The common name of a large and im* 
portant family of plants chiefly suitable 
for rock work and culture in hanging 
baskets. They are mostly herlstceous 
perennials, but there are a few annual and 
i biennial species among their number. The 
| leaves are generally thick and fleshy, varying 
in colour and form, fn many varieties the 
I leaves arc of a pale green, as in Sedum 
iV* or Sicbo/tfs Stone crop, in which, as 



SEDUM S1EBOLDI, OK MKMOl.D S ST iNECKOI* KOK 


the flow ers begin to fade, the leaves assume 
a reddish tinge. In this variety the flowers, 
which proceed from the end of the long 
stalks or branches on which the leave*, 
slightly notched, grow in whorls of three, 
are pink in colour, but in the great 
majority the flowers of plants lielonging 
to this genus arc white and sometimes, 
but very rarely, blue. Any of the sedums 
will grow luxuriantly in pots or any com- 
mon garden lied, and do well, as already 
said, on rock work, in the open border, 
or on walls, especially those of ruins last 
going to decay. The best known are 
S. Sieboldi , already mentioned. S. 
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SEMPERVIVUM— SENECIO. 


comm o n ly known as Wall Pepper, and I Senecio vulgaris, the plant called Ragweed 
S. spectabile, of two of which illustrations I being S.Jacobiea. The Senedos in cuJtiva- 
are given. / tion, and these are by no means numerous, 


SEMPERVIVUM. 

A large germs of shrubby herbs of curious 
form and habit, mostly hardy perennials, 
although some require the protection and 
warmth of a greenhouse. An example, 
likely to be familiar to all, may be found 
in Sempervivum tectorum, the Common 
liouseleek, or Sengreen, which grows on 
roofs and the top of thick walls, and often 
increases to such an extent as to cover a 



like a good loam. The annual species 
are, as a matter of course , propagated by 



HOUSELEEK. 


seed ; perennials by the division of the 
roots. S. elegant is a species suitable for 
garden culture. It bears a purple flower, 
but some of its varieties have flowers white 
and deep red in colour. One variety of 
S. elegans is known as “American 


skdum ackk for rock-work. Groundsel ” ; the blossom is double and 


considerable area. The flower is red, the 
leaves ciliated at the edges, and pale green 
in colour with a brown tip. Sempervivums 
are well suited for rock-work ; they like a 
sandy soil, and are propagated by offsets 
taken from any old-established plant. 

Senecio, 

A very large genus of annual, biennial, 
and perennial plants, some hardy and fit 
for outdoor culture, while others are only 
suitable for the greenhouse or hothouse. 
The common names are Groundsel and 
Ragweed or Ragwort. The weed so well 
known in the garden as Groundsel is 



SENECIO KEEGANS. 


of a pretty purple colour. This is best 
suited for outdoor culture by amateurs. 
S . pufeher, with purple petals ranged 
round a yellow disc is an excellent peren- 
nial species for borders. 


SILENE— SNOWDROP. 




Shrubs, Deciduous. 

There is a large number of deciduous 
shrubs, most of which blossom freely. 
There are different sorts of Berberis , or 
barberry, some evergreens and some de- 
ciduous, but bearing in every case a pretty 
yellow blossom ; Amygdalus communis 
amara , the bitter almond ; A . dulcis , the 
sweet almond ; Buddha glohosa, the globe- 
flowered buddlea, which is very ornamental, 
with its orange blossoms and lanceolate 
leaves ; the Daphne Mezereum, the com- 
mon mexereum, and D. M. album , the 
white-flowered variety ; also three or four 
varieties of the elegant and free-flowering 



SILKNE PENOULA— SINGLE VARIETY. 

Deutzia. The different sorts of Genista , 
•r broom, the Bobinia, , and the many kinds 
of Spiraea must not lv omitted here. 

SiLENE. 

A genus containing a considerable j 
number of species, among which are 
numbered the plants known as Campion 
and Catchfly. They are for the most part 
annuals, biennials, and perennials. Most 
of them are extremely hardy. They like 
a rich loam, and are propagated according 
to their kind by seeds, cuttings, slips or 
divisions of the roots. The Siiene common 
in our hedges, with a pink and white star- 
like flower, is Siiene anglka . Many are 
suitable for rock-work, as, for example, S. 
pendula with flesh-coloured flowers, and 


S, p. compacta with bright pink blossoms, 
S. Armeria is the Sweet william Catch* 
fly ; -S', inflate, the Bladder Campion or 
Catchfly ; S. regia, the Royal Catchfly 



S1LKNB PENDULA— -DOUBLE VARIETY. 

with scarlet flowers; and S, 

the Virginian Catchfly or Fire 1‘ink, with 

deep crimson flowers. 

Snowdrop. 

This is one of the most elegant amt 
interesting of spring flowers : it may be 
had in bloom indoors at a very early 
period ; its white blossoms contrasting 



beautifully with the rich hue of the crocus, 
&c. A row of snowdrops is often very 
effective in juxtaposition with a row of 
blue crocuses. October is the best month 


SNOWFLAKE— STOCKS. 
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for procuring and planting them, although 
they may be inserted much later. There 
are many varieties of this beautiful bulb, 
but Elwcsii, or Giant Snowdrop, is most 



effective and valuable for pot culture in- 
doors. 

Snow'fi.ake. See Leucojum. 

Sphagnum. 

A kind of moss from bogs and swampy 
places used in gardening as a cool and 
moist material for packing plants and also 
for filling baskets in which to grow epi- 
phytal orchids. 

Spiraea. 

A genus of shrubby plants, mostly hardy 
perennials, bearing pyramidal spikes of 
pink or white flowers, thriving in rich 
loamy soil, and requiring plenty of water. 
They are propagated by division of the 
roots or by offsets taken from the side of 
parent root stock. The Spiraa Japonic a 
is much used for winter decoration of the 
conservatory, and large consignments for 
this purpose are received from abroad. The 
Common Meadow Sweet (5. ulmaria) is a 
beautiful species of this genus indigenous 


to Britiin. See Monthly Calendar for 
November — Flower Garden , Work in . 

Stocks— Mathi'ola. 

The plants known as Stocks are mostly 
half-hardy biennials, but some are annuals. 
They are propagated by seed, and all thrive 
l>est in a rich and not too dry soil. 

The Stock Gilliflower is one of the most 
popular and important of our garden 
favourites ; its delicious fragrance, brilliant 
and diversified colours, profusion and dura, 
tion of its bloom, make it invaluable for 
flower beds and l>orders, for edgings, 
ribbons, and pot -culture. 

The Ten- week Stock { Math i ala annua) 
j is the most universally cultivated. It is so 
called because it usually blooms ten or 
twelve weeks after being sown, grows from 
6 to 1 5 inches high, and when cultivated 
in rich soil and occasionally watered with 
very weak guano-water, throws out an 
immense quantity of lateral spikes of 
bloom, so that a plant forms a perfect 
bouquet : it would indeed be very difficult 



DOUBLE TEN WEEK STOCK. 


to surpass the grand effect produced by 
these exquisite floral gems. 

The Imperial or Emperor, sometimes 
called Perpetual Stocks, axe half-hardy 


STONECROP — SYRINGA. 
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biennials, hybrids of the Brompton, grow- 
ing iS inches high, and of a robust branch- 
ing habit. Sown in March or April, they 
make splendid “autumn-flowering stocks,” 



BROMPTON STOCK. 

and form a valuable succession to the sum- 
mer-blooming varieties. Should the winter 
prove mild, they will continue flowering to 
Christmas. Sown in June or July, they 
flower the following June, and continue 
blooming through the summer and autumn 
months. 

The Brompton and Giant Cape are gene- 
rally called winter stocks, on account of 
their not flowering the first year : the 
former is robust and branching, the latter 
possesses the characteristic so much 
esteemed by some, viz., an immense 
pyramidal spike of bloom. These are 
half-hardy biennials. The seed should 
be sown early in May in a light sandy 
border with an eastern aspect. It succeeds 
best sown thinly in drills about 6 inches 
apart. As soon as the plants show their 
second leaves they should be watered every 
evening with a fine rose pot. When about 
three inches high they should be thinned 
out to at least 6 inches apart and the other 
plants removed to another bed. In about 
a month’s time they should be thinned 
again and the alternate rows taken up, so 


as to leave the remaining plants about a 
foot apart every way. These may be 
suffered to flower where they stand, or 
they may be transplanted to the flower* 
Ixmlers in August or September, Great 
care is necessary in transplanting not to 
expose the roots, and the new soil should 
l>e of the richest description possible. 
The plants will require shading till they 
are established, and watering with liquid 
manure till they begin to flower. Thus 
treated the flowers will be splendid. 

Stonecrop. See Sedum. 

S W KET WILLIAM. 

The Sweetwilliam, or Dianthus Barba- 
tus and its varieties, is a hardy perennial, 
a splendid free-flowering garden favourite, 
| producing an unusually fine effect in flower 
beds, Ixmlers, and shrubberies. Amongst 
these the varieties known as auricula- 
flowered are remarkable for their rich, 
varied, and beautiful colours and immense 
heads of bloom, which surpnsr effect 
even the handsomest of up? perennial 
phloxes. They thrive in any good garden 
soil, and are propagated by seeds or by off- 
sets and layers from the parent plant, 

SYRINGA. 

The name of a genus numl>cring about 



SWEETWILLIAM. 


ten or a dozen species of hardy deciduous 
shrubs, better known under the name of 
“ lilac,’* which is commonly applied to 
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SYRINGA — THUNBERGIA. 


them* Lilacs bear highly fragrant spikes of 
blossom, generally pale bluish- purple, of a 
lighter or darker shade, or white. They are 
well known as the sweetest and prettiest of 
the dowering shrubs that adorn the garden 
in spring. They thrive in any fairly good 
soil, and are propagated by suckers chiefly. 
Special-named varieties are kept true to 
sort by crown or cleft grafting done in 
March. Syringa vulgaris , with red, blue, 
or white flowers, is the Common Lilac of 
our shrubberies and borders. There are 
many varieties, of which Charles XII. is 
darkest in colour. The white varieties are 
attributed to an absence of colour caused 
by blanching when undergoing the process 
of forcing for early blooms. 

Syringa, or Mock Orange. 

The Pkiladelphus corona rius is far better 
known under the name of Syringa than 
the true Syringas, or Lilac, mentioned in 
the preceding article. The smell, mulled by 
its white blossoms, is considered to re- 
semble that of the orange flower, whence 
its name, Mock Orange. It is a hardy 
shrub, as are all the other species belonging 
to the genus. Like the lilacs, it will grow 
well in any good gjyrden soil, and is best 
propagated by suckers or layers. The 
leaves, when crushed, have an odour re- 
sembling that of the cucumber. There 
are many varieties of P. coronarius t one 
of which, P. r. frimulaflorus , has double 
blossoms, while others are distinguished by 
their leaves, one having leaves edged with 
white, another, leaves edged with yellow, 
and a third with leaves of a golden yellow. 

Tacso'nia. 

A grand genus of the Fassifiora family, 
yielding to no twining shrub in cultivation 
for the dazzling brilliancy, size, and beauty 
of its flowers, which are produced in great 
profusion for months in succession. To 
those who have experienced difficulty in 


blooming the varieties of this magnificent 
genus the following information will be 
useful and acceptable. To flower the Tac* 
sonia successfully, it should be frequently 
stopped as the flowers are produced upon 
the lateral shoots ; it should be grown in 
rich soil, and frequently syringed during 
warm weather to induce a vigorous growth ; 
thus treated it will cover a large space in 
an incredibly short period, and bloom 
most profusely. For culture, &c., see 
Passion-flower. 

Tagetbs. See Marigold. 

Thu'ja. 

A splendid genus of hardy ornamental 
shrubs ; the beautiful colour of their foliage, 
combined with their symmetrical growth, 
renders them desirable objects for lawns or 
shrubberies ; they succeed in any garden 
soil. Thuja aurea variegata is an especial 
favourite. Of the 1 huja, or Arbor Vitse, 
genus, the varieties are mostly of middle 
size, varying in colour from a bright yel- 
lowish-green to golden. They are very 
valuable in small gardens, for contrast with 
shrubs of both a lighter and darker tint. 
They will grow in any common soil. 

Thunber'gia. 

A genus of slender and rapid-growing 
climbers, with extremely pretty and much- 
admired flowers, which are freely pro- 
duced, either when grown in the green- 
house or in a warm situation out of 
doors : they delight in rich loamy soil. 
Most of the varieties are half-hardy 
annuals, but Thunbtrgia coccinea may be 
named as a greenhouse perennial, and 
blooms in clusters or racemes of orange- 
red flowers. Among the annuals may be 
named T. alaia , orange, with rich brown 
eye, and 71 alaia alba , white, with rich 
brown eye. They like a rich mould 
plentifully mixed with well-rotted manure. 
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and are raised from seed and cuttings 
subjected to gentle bottom heat. 

Tradescantia. 

A genus of pretty perennial plants, some 
of which are hardy and suitable for planting 



TR1TKLE1A UNIFLORA. 

out of doors, while others require the 
shelter and warmth of a greenhouse. 
They are mostly trailing plants suitable 
for hanging baskets and pots, and arc 
easily propagated by cuttings or division 
of the root, the greenhouse species 
requiring to be placed in light soil in 
gentle heat, and the hardy species in any 
good garden ground. The leaves are 
sometimes striped. Tradescantia Virgi- 
nia* otherwise known as Common Spider 
Wort, and its varieties, may be named as 
fitting representatives of the hardy species, 
and T. zebrina , otherwise known as Zebrina 
pendula , of a species with striped leaves. 

Triteleia. 

A genus to whose species the name of 
the *• Triplet Lily ** is sometimes given. 
They are bulbous plants, half hardy in 
character, and are useful as pot plants or in 
borders, and even on grass, like snowdrops. 
They require a good rich soil, and the 
ground or pots in which the bulbs are 
planted should be efficiently drained. Tri- 


teleia aurea , with yellow flowers, is a useful 
species, and so is T. /sure, with blue 
flowers, also known as ** Ithuriel’s Spear.** 
A third is T uniflora* or Spring Star 
Flower, with flowers of a pale lilac colour. 

Trito’me, or Kniphofia. 

An exceedingly showy free-flowering 
plant, with long graceful leaves and majes- 
tic flower-spikes, three to seven feet in 
height, crowned with densely flowired 
spikes of bloom, which are produced during 
the autumn months, 1 8 to 27 inches long. 

Culture.— Dig and well work the soil 
to the depth of 2 or 3 feet, adding 
plenty of rotted manure. The crown of 
the plant should not be more than an inch 
and a half in the soil ; for winter protection 
surround the plant with two inches of saw- 
dust, firmly trodden. Remove this 
1 in May : from then till the plant is in 
bloom weak liquid manure must l>e ap- 
plied in large quantities, especially during 
dry weather. 

The best species for garden culture is 



TXITOMA UVARIA. 


Tritoma abides* with spikes of orange 
scarlet flowers, changing to orange and 
then to a greenish yellow, known as the 
“Flame Flower ” and ** Red-hot 



TROP-^OLUM— TUBEROSE. 


Plant ” ; this species is also known as T. Nothing further need be said about the 
Umrta , or Kniphofia Uvaria. ordinary outdoor varieties, the seed of 

I which may be procured from any seeds- 


TROrVfc'OLUM. 


man, producing flowers of all shades from 


A tribe of elegant-growing, profuse* ! the palest straw colour, through orange and 
flowering, and easily cultivated climbers, red of different depths of tint to a dark, 

; rich reddish brown. For outdoor use, for 
covering trellises, summer-houses, &c., 

■ 7'ropitohtm Lobbianum , T. majus, and T. 
peregrinum are especially desirable ; and it 
may l>e added that T. Lobbianum blooms 
beautifully through the winter months in 
the greenhouse or conservatory, so that 
where cut flowers are in demand they will 
be found an invaluable acquisition. It will 
grow freely in light rich soil. 

1 There are tuberous* rooted varieties of 
the Tropaeolum, such as 7\ azurium , with 
! azure-blue flowers, and 7\ tricolorum , with 
! orange -scarlet flowers, tipped with black, 

S which are only suited for greenhouse cul- 
i ture. 


T 1 ' *• \*f. ■ H*5»j r 7*"T ■ 

*, frig - . . V 1 ", 
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TROVAJOLUM LOBBIANUM. 
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half-hardy annuals, combining with these j 
important qualities great richness and bril- ; 
liancy of colour, with finely formed and 
beautifully marked flowers. For pillars 
and rafters, in the greenhouse or conserva- 
tory, they are invaluable ; for covering 
trellises, verandas, and bowers out of 
doors, they are of equal importance ; while 
for bedding purposes they are excellent, ! 
especially when of dwarf habit. When J 
used for bedding, the trailing varieties ! 
should be regularly and carefully pegged j 
down, interlacing the shoots, and occa- j 

sionally removing the large leaves. In j T , ormun ,.***;*, num. 

pleasure grounds, where the beds are some* j 

times protected with fancy wire-work j Tu'be'rosr. 

against the depredations of rabbits and 1 A bulbous -rooted plant from the East 
hares, the tropseolums are invaluable for | Indies ; flowers white, very odoriferous, 
covering it, as they grow rapidly, ar4 easily j They require to be started in a pit. In 
trained, and continue flowering the whole I January plant the bulbs singly in very 
aumsner and autumn. ! small pots in sandy loam ; plunge them in 


Tu'be'rosr. 
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a pit of moderate heat ; give little or no be given for the bed to settle, rake 


water till they have made a start, then water 
sparingly. When they have filled their 
pots with roots, shift them and re-plunge 



them until they show bloom, when they 
may be removed to the greenhouse, where 
they will last in flower about two months. 

Tu'Lirs. 

Soil — The perfection of soil for tulip- 
culture would be three inches of the top of 
a rich loamy pasture, the turf of which, 
cleared of wire worm, grub, and insect, has 
lain by till thoroughly rotted, and which 
has been repeatedly turned and picked: 
the decayed vegetable matter will suffice 
without other dressing. 

Preparation of Bod.— The tulip bed 
should run north and south, with drainage 
perfect, but without stones or rubbish at 
the bottom. The bed may be dug out 4 
feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches deep, and the 
compost previously prepared filled in till it 
Is a few inches above the path, the centre 
being 2 inches higher than the sides. 
All water must be withdrawn from the 
bottom of the bed : it is not enough to give 
drainage, unless an outlet is found, so as to 
IW8& stagnant water. A few days should 


smooth, leaving the lied 3 inches above 
the path. 

Time for P l a nting . — The Inst time for 
planting is the last fortnight in October, or 
early in November. 

Planting. — When the bed is perfectly 
ready to receive them, the bulbs are placed 
in seven rows across the bed, ami 6 inches 
apart in the rows. They are pressed in a 
little; soil is then placed upon them, 3 
inches above the crown of the bulbs, ho 
that the IxkI being raised in the centre, the 
middle row will be covered 4 or 5 inches. 
The bulbs are planted, of course, according 
to their height and colour— those growing 
1 5 or 18 inches occupying the outside rows ; 
the second rows on each side are thus# 
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growing 2 feet, and those ^growing 2 feet d 
inches occupy the three centre rows. When 
planted and covered, they may be left until 
the leaf-buds begin to peep through *h^ 



TULIPS. 
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ground. Of course the sides of the bed 
must be protected by edgings either of wood 
or tiles. 


Protection against Frost, fca— As frost 
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approaches, while giving as much air as 
*, they should l>e protected against 
it by mats or other shelter, but not longer 
than U necessary; otherwise they get 
drawn up weakly. In February they begin 
to appear, when the ground should be 
stirred, all lumps brokcg, and pressed close 
round the stems. As the spikes begin to 
open, they form a receptacle for the wet, 
and the frost must not be then allowed to 
reach them. When the colours begin to show, 
in order to protect their bloom, a top-cloth 
must be provided to shelter them from the 
sun, taking care that no more air than is 
absolutely necessary is excluded, the cloth 
being let down on the sunny side only, and 
that only when the sun is powerful. 

Storing Bulba.— Soon after tulips have 
finished flowering, the leaves will ripen and 
die off. They should be immediately taken 
Up with all the soil that will adhere to the 
bulb* slightly dried, and put away in 
drawers or paper bags, each sort by itself. 
During the summer they should be fre- 


quently looked over to see that they are not 
decaying. On the 1st of October rub off 
all the offsets, and plant them by them- 
selves, and prepare for planting the entire 
stock forthwith. Forth names and colours 
of special sorts of the tulip, whether dwarf 
or show, the reader is referred to the price 
list of any nurseryman and seedsman who 
provides a large stock of Dutch bulbs for 
sale in autumn. 

Glassification. — Tulips are divided into 
Roses, Byblomens, and Bizarres. Roses 
have a white ground, and crimson, pink, or 
scarlet markings. Byblomens are those 
having a white ground, and purple, lilac, or 
black markings. Bizarres have a yellow 
ground, with any coloured marks that pre- 
sent themselves. Self-tulips are those 
which are of one colour, such as white or 
yellow, showing no inclination to sport into 
other colours. 

and spring 

decoration under glass the tulip may be 
placed next to the hyacinth. The single 
and double dwarf Due van Thol tulips are 
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for this purpose most valuable. There are 
also several large flowering double tulips, 
which produce a brilliant display. The 
former may be planted, six or eight bulbs 
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In a good-sized pot ; but of the latter three 
bulbs will be sufficient* Ail tulips require 
a good supply of water when in flower, and 
to be shaded from the sun. The single 
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Due van Thol is the earliest of all. If 
these be planted in September they may be 
had in bloom before Christmas, and by 
later planting, a succession may l>e kept up 
for some time. Of the large double tulips, 
which are remarkably showy, the best 
varieties are lmpcrator rubrorttm % Duke of 
York (bronze crimson with a yellow mar- 
gin), Extr<§rait£ d’Or (rich crimson bordered 
with orange), La Candcur (pure white), and 
Toumesol (scarlet and yellow). The soil 
and treatment necessary for these, whether 
grown in pots or in the open ground, are 
the same as recommended for hyacinths, 
which see . 

Parrot Tulip*. — The parrot tulip has a 
singularly picturesque appearance ; the 
flowers are large and the colours brilliant, 
so that when planted in flower borders and 
the front of shrubberies they produce a 
most striking effect When grown in 
Hanging baskets, and so planted as to cause 
their large gay flowers to droop over the side, 
Hie effect is remarkable and unique. 


U'l.RX. 

This is the botanical name for the Furxe* 
of which there are several varieties. All are 
free-flowering evergreen shrubs with yellow 
blossoms : they may be propagated by 
cuttings, and most of them from seed, 
which they produce and ripen freely. The 
double-blossomed furjte is singularly beauti- 
ful and very useful for hedges. Where 
furze of any kind is used for this purpose, 
the best plan is to raise a Ixink the height 
desired, wider at Irottoni than at top, and 
along the ridge to plant the cuttings or 
sow seed, as may be preferred. 

Urti'ca. 

The common nettle, Urtica d iotas, is 
known to every one as a wayside weed. 
There are, however, some beautiful varieties 
well worthy of garden cultivation. U, reticu - 
lata, from the West Indies, is remarkable for 
its dark green foliage and red and yellow 
flowers. V. tttvea , from China, is a half- 
hardy perennial, with fine leaves, the 
under side of which is silvery white; a 



fine plant for flower borders or the centre* 
of beds ; grows in light rich soil ; bloom* 
freely the first year. This plant yields Ihf.., 
fibre called Chinese grass. > 
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Uvula* ria. 

A genus of bulbous plants* mostly hardy 
North American perennials* bearing flowers 
of a pale yellow. Like most American 
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plants, they succeed best in bog earth. 
They produce an abundance of offsets, 
from which their propagation is very easy. 

' Vaccin'ium. 

This is the name of a large genus which 
includes the Whortleberry ( Vaccinium 
myrtillus), a pretty little heath-like shrub 
with drooping flowers and showy fruit. 
The Whortleberry is also known as the 
Bilberry* Bleaberry, and Blueberry. The 
Cranberiy (Oxy coccus) belongs to the same 
order* but to a different genus. The 
Vacciniums require peaty soil 

Vale'rian. 

Perennial plants suitable for rock-work. 
The best known is Valeriana officinalis , 
he Common Valerian* also called All 
Heel and St. George’s Herb, noticeable 
for Its pink flowers growing in loose 
corymbs. They are propagated by divi- 
sion of the roots, and do well in any ordi- 
nary soil 


Vallotta. 

A beautiful lily, better known as the 
Scarborough Lily than by its botanical 
name, Vallotta purpurea. It is a hand* 
some bulbous plant, and is suitable for 
greenhouse culture. The bulbs should be 
planted in T une or July in large deep pots* 
with the crown of the bulb at least 6 
inches below the surface of the soil in a 
compost composed of equal parts of good 
fibrous loam, leaf mould, and sand. The 
bull»s should be planted firmly and left 
undisturbed to establish themselves. They 
require water and even liquid manure 
when growing and in flower. 

Verbe'na. 

One of the most useful of bedding plants, a 
native of South America. The named varie- 
ties are infinite ; every year adds many novel- 
ties to the list, so for these it is best to refer 
the reader to the price lists of the growers. 
The plants seed freely* and are of easy 
cultivation by cuttings ; they also root 
rapidly by being pegged down. 

The best mode of propagation is by 
cuttings, say, a score of cuttings in a 
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4$-sired pot. The pots are filled one- 
third full of drainage, i inch of ro u gh 
leaf mould over it ; then fill to within f) 
inch of the top with equal ports of took 
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leaf mould, or peat and sand, finishing with 
half an inch of sand ; insert the cuttings 
in the usual manner, making sure that the 
base of the cutting is made firm. Water 
level—* point of great moment in excluding 
the air from the part where roots are to be 
emitted, as well as in the future watering 
of the cuttings— and the work is finished. 
Verbenas are also best left in the store or 
cutting pots until February ; and, unlike 
calceolarias, if enough are kept over the 
winter for stock, spring-struck plants are 
best both for growth and flowct. This 
last remark is equally applicable to pe- 
tunias, ageratums, lobelias, &c. Verbenas 
and other soft-wooded plants may also lie 
struck in water ; but I see no benefit what- 
ever in the practice. I may also stale, for 
the very few who do not know how to make 
a cutting, that the usual practice is to cut 
part of a branch level across at the base of 
a single leaf or pair of leaves, to remove 
this leaf or leaves, and place this part, the 
bottom or thick end of the cutting, in the 
soil, water, or damp moss, until it is 
rooted.” 

The vervains, such as Verbena has t at a > 
otherwise the Blue Vervain, or Wild Hyssop, 
and V. officinalis , the Common Vervain, or 
Holy Herb, rank among the Verbenas. 
The garden varieties are numerous and j 
excellent for bedding purposes : the best of ! 
them, perhaps, are Boule de Neige, white, ■! 
a scented verbena j Crimson King, crimson 
with white eye ; Lady Londeslxuough, j 
mauve with white stripe ; Lustrous, j 
v vid scarlet with large white eye ; Neme- 
sis, very deep pink ; Purple King, purple. 
These are given as types of most of the 
different colours the garden plants present. 

Vero'nica, thk Speedwell. 

The evergreen shrubs of this genus, 
known as Veronicas or Speedwells, are, 
When well grown, amongst the most valu- 
aWeof autumn -blooming plants. Their band* 


ai$ 

some, purple, mauve, or white spikes of : 
flowers, which are produced in great pro* 
fusion and in succession for months, make 
them invaluable for conservatory and sit- 
ting-room decoration, and for prominent 
positions out of doors, where, with a dry 
sub-soil and somewhat sheltered situation, 
the plants will generally stand the winter 
uninjured. The miniature annual varieties 
Veronica Syriaca and V. alba make very 
pretty small l>eds and edgings during the 
summer and autumn, but in spring they are 
much more effective ; we therefore rccom* 
mend their being sown in autumn for the 
decoration of the spring garden. One of the 
prettiest of the veronicas is V. chatncmrys t 
otherwise known as Germander Speedwell, 



or God’s Eye, is indigenous to this country, 
and is easily recognised by its bright blue 
blossoms. The perennial veronicas thrive 
in any fairly good garden soil, and arc pro- 
pagated most readily by divisio of the 
roots or by cuttings. 

Viburnum. 

A genus of hardy deciduous trees and 
shrubs, with white dowers sometimes 
slightly tinged with pink. They thrive In 
any soil, and the shrubby species are most 
useful and beautiful in shrubberies* Of 
these the best known is Viburnum opulus , 
also called the Guelder Rose and Snowball 
Tree, from its white blossoms, which grow 
in cymes, almost globular in form* If Is 
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easily propigated by suckers or layers, put 
down in the spring. The Common Way- 
faring Tree, V. lantana , is another shrub 
belonging to this genus. 

Vin'ca. 

This is the botanical or scientific name of 
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the common Periwinkle, and oi its class 
there are many beautiful varieties, of which 
Vinca major elegant issima, V. mabr reti- 
culata f V. minor argentea , and V. tnino> 
aurea , are all variegated and very showy. 
They grow' in any soil, and look well on 
rock- work. Under the name Vinca also 
are included many choice greenhouse ever- 
greens, as remarkable for their shining green 
foliage as for their handsome circular 
flowers. Plants raised from seed which has 
been sown early in spring will Ik* found 
useful for the ornamentation of flower beds 
and borders in warm situations. K major 
and V, minor , otherwise known as the 
Band Plant, have blossoms of purplish blue, 
and are indigenous to this country. The 
K minor is smaller than that of 
V. major , and more than this, there is a 
white variety of it, and double blue and 
doable white varieties as well. V. ros< 
with blossoms that are white, white with 
pink eye, or rose coloured, is also known as 


Old Maid or the Madagascar Periwinkle. 
All the hardy sorts flourish in ordinary soil, 
and are propagated by division of the 
roots. 

Violet. 

This flower, the emblem of the Bona- 
parte family, is held in the highest estima- 
tion for its exquisite and delicate perfume. 
The common violet, Viola odoiala , is a 
native of our ow f n island. It is found wild, 
both purple and white. White violets are 
generally found in calcareous soils. The 
pansy or heartsease ( V. tricolor ), with 
its numerous varieties, is a species of 
viola. 

Violets may be grown in pots, by placing 
two or three runners or offsets in a pot in 
May, and keeping them in thi frame 
slightly shaded from the hot sun in sum- 
mer. Loam and leaf mould suit them 
admirably. Russian violets, ami sometimes 
the Neapolitan, will flower all the winter. 
True violets flower in March and April. 
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There are many varieties, but it will be 
sufficient to describe the culture of one or 
two sorts, as from this the treatment of the 
rest may be readily gathered. 


VIOLET. 


Violet, Neapolitan. 

Summer Culture. — The Neapolitan violet 
may be propagated with advantage in June. 
When the plants have flowered for the 
season, remove them from the soil in which 
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they have been grown, divide them into 
single crowns, cutting off all runners and 
selecting the finest only ; then plant them 
out with the trowel 9 inches apart each 
Way, pressing the ground firmly round the 
roots, selecting for the purpose a rich and 
well-prei>ared piece of ground with an east 
aspect, where they can receive the lieams 
of the morning sun* In such a situation 
they are said to escape the ravages of the 
red spider and other j>esls, and to produce 
larger and brighter flowers. When the 
plants show signs of growth, stir the soil ) 
about their roots with a small hoe, and 
syringe them in the evenings of dry, hot days ; 
with pure water, pinching off all runners ■ 
as they appear, and keeping the l>cd free i 
from weeds ; nothing more is required for 
their culture during the summer months. 

Forcing in Pot*.— For pot-culture* the 
best compost is formed of half-turfy loam 
turned over twice or thrice during summer, 
and half-rotten dung and leaf mould, well 
mixed together ; this should be ready for use 
by the end of September. At that time the 


violet plants must be raised from the bed 
in which they have been growing during 
the summer with as much earth to their 
roots as possible. They should then be 
divested of all their side-shoots or runners* 
The proper sired pots are 7 -inch ones. One 
strong plant should lie put in each pot; 
but when they are weak two or three. The 
pots should be well drained with broken 
bones instead of potsherds, for the roots of 
the violets will lay hold of the Ixines, which 
give vigour to the plants and make them 
bloom more profusely. The pots have the 
advantage of being available for the window 
garden, or for removal into the drawing* 
room or hall, as well as for cut flowers. 

Management after Potting, and Protec- 
tion under Glass. - Having pitted as many 
as are necessary for the season, a good 
supply of water should be given to settle 
the soil well about the roots. A sufficient 
number ot old melon-lxixes with the lights 
belonging to them should be arranged in a 
southern aspect, placing the boxes in such 
a manner that the lights will throw off 
rain quickly, and thereby prevent drip, 
which in winter not only rots the plants* 
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but causes the flowers to be produced 
sparingly* The boxes being placed 
position* a layer of old tan should be 
into them 4 inches thick ; In this thd - 
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pots should be plunged up to their rims in 
rows till the boxes are filled. It will 
be necessary to leave 3 inches space 
between the pots, where the plants are 
large, that air may be allowed to pass 
freely between and keep off damp, which 
is apt to destroy the plant. If they are so 
small as not to cover the top of the pots, 
they may l>e placed close together. 

Temperature and Ventilation.— When 
the temperature is above 50°, the lights 
may be removed during the day, and at 
night they should be tilted up at the back 
for the admission of air. When the tem- 
perature is below 50°, the lights should be 
left on ; but even then air should be ad- 
mitted from behind during the daytime. 
When the temperature is below 40°, the 
admission of air should lie very partial, if 
it be admitted at all. At no time after the 
plants begin to bloom should the lights be 
entirely removed, except for the purpose 
of watering or cleaning the plants, or 
gathering the flowers. When the weather 
is cold, coverings of mats should be ap- 
plied at night. Ia hard frosts, two mats 
should be put on, as well as litter. The 
earth in the pots must never be allowed to 
freeze if it is possible ilo prevent it. The 
coverings must be removed in fine days. 
In March and April as much air as possible 
should be given if the weather is fine. 

Watering, 4 sc. — The pots should be 
examined at all limes when the weather 
will permit. Weeds and decayed leaves 
must be removed, and a little water given 
when the soil is dry. Care must be taken 
*0 wet the leaves as little as possible. In 
March and April, if the plants have been 
properly managed, they will produce 
abundance of flowers, and consequently 
•*will require more moisture than winter. 

Violets, Russian. 

To have an abundance of fine flowers in 
autumn and early spring, these should 


■VIRGINIAN STOCK. 

be planted in beds under a wall, in a warm 
aspect. The soil should be light, but very 
highly manured, with a large quantity of 
sand about 4 inches underneath the top 
soil. The roots should be planted in rows 
about 3 or 4 inches apart, and well watered. 
Every year, in April, immediately after 
they have done flowering, the beds should 
be broken up, the soil renewed, and fresh 
plants put in for another year. 

Virginian Creeper. 

A favourite plant for covering an ugly 
I wall or shed. Its flowers are very insig- 
‘ nificant ; but this defect is amply com- 
pensated for by its beautiful leaves, which 
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assume a most brilliant scarlet colour lit 
autumn. Its growth also is very rapid: 
by some persons it is known as the Five- 
leaved Ivy. 

Virginian Stock. 

A pretty little annual, the seeds of which 
may be sown at almost any season. It is 
sure to grow and bloom abundantly. Its 
botanical name is Malcomia maritime It 
grows to the height of 6 inches ; its flowers 
are red and white, beautiful for margins. 
By constantly picking off the seed, and 
liberal waterings, it may be kept in flower 
the whole summer. 


VISCARIA-WEIGELA. 
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VlSCA # R!A« 

There are several varieties of pretty 
little annuals so named, suitable for 
borders, small beds, and single lines. 
Among these may be named Viscaria 



9 inches, pink, dark eye ; V, o. 
nana coccinea % 9 inches, scarlet, dark eye ; 
V, DamicUa , 12 inches, white, dark eye. 

VlS'CUM. 

The best known of this genus is the 
Mistletoe (Viscum album), curious and 
beautiful parasite, which, in our own 
country, is generally found on old cankered 
apple-trees, and certainly not upon the 
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oak, with which it is traditionally asso- 
ciated. It grows also on the white thorn, 
the lime, and the sycamore ; indeed on 
several Ibvest trees. 


Wallflower, 

For spring gardening the hardy peren- 
nials known as wallflowers ( Chet rant kut 
Chetri) are as indispensable as the crocus 
or (he tulip, and from the delicious frag** 
ranee of their beautiful flowers they are 
esj>ecial favourites, producing a splendid 
effect in beds or mixed lxirdcrs. On 
account of their variety, much interest 
is excited in raising them from seed. 

The single wallflowers bear flowers vary- 
ing Irora rich yellow and yellow striped 
with red to a deep blood red, and even to 
purple. The double wallflowers are yellow 
and a rich velvety brown red. These do 
not seed and must be raised from cuttings. 



DOUBLE WALLFLOWER. 


A double yellow wallflower trained against 
a wall will sometimes cover a space 4 feet 
in height and the same in width. 

Wkigela, or Weigklia. 

A genus of hardy shrubs of ornamental , 
character, suitable for shrubberies, and 
calculated to do well in moist and shady 
places. They thrive, in fact, in any ordi- 
nary soil, provided that it is not too dry. 
They are easily propagated by the suckers 
.which are thrown out by and from the 
I parent plant. Cuttings also, put in in 
March or September, will root readily. 
IVeieefa rosea, with pink and white flowers, 
is perhaps the best known of all the specie* 
that are included in tins genus. Oft the 
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species just named there are three 01 Tour dung, one leaf mould, with sand enough 
varieties, namely, W \ r. nana, a dwarf to make it porous ; but some plants, such 
form, and W* r. tt. aurea , another dwarf as ericas, epacridse, and azaleas, require 
form, with foliage of a rich yellow colour, peat ; and others, as the camellia, daphne, 
By some the genus is called Dierz>iIIa> and and cor rata, a mixture of peat and loam. 
W. rosea , D. rosea. Although the first-named soil will grow 

almost any plant, still those that require 
Window Gardening. peat must have it, as no substitute will 

Aspects for Window Plants. — Of the produce the same effects. It should be 
plants suitable for various aspects, little observed that soils ought not to be sifted, as 
need be said : the difference is not so great a rule ; to do so is contrary to what is 
m might lie imagined ; but it may be taken observed in nature. In borders and ground 
as a rule that a sunny aspect is l>est for all j of every kind devoted to the culture of 
flowering plants, except in the hot summer j plants of every kind, small stones and 
months, when they last much longer in j individual sulwtances of various kinds are 
bloom if kept in the shade. It is possible, observed. These serve to keep the soil open, 
-however, to have blinds fixed to a south and to promote drainage and the admission 
window, by which the plants may be of air, permeation of the surface soil by 
shaded, or not, at pleasure. In the culture air being necessary to the healthy condition 
of some plants, as the auricula, for instance, of all plants and crops, 
it is advisable to give them a sunny as[)ect j Potting and Drainage. — In potting, 
from October to May, and a shady one j adapt the pots to the size of the plants as 
from May to October. Other plants, as near as possible — or rather, to what the 
ferns, may be constantly kept in the shade, ! plant is expected to be — as allowance must 
although a little sun does them no harm, j be made for growth of the root as well as 
but the contrary. j the plant. Let the pots be perfectly clean. 

Blfliisncs of Soil. — In the choice of soils Effectual drainage of the pots does not 
for pot culture very much depends, but not j consist so much in the quantity of drainage, 
in the way generally imagined. A few j as in the arrangement of it. A potsherd 
grim, sooty plants may occasionally be | should be placed over the hole ; some 
seen occupying a window ledge, and their ; pieces of pot, broken rather small, over 
appearance ascribed to the smoky atmos- ; that ; and these again covered with a layer 
phere. 'Phis is, in fact, the case to a ! of peat fibre or rough earth. . This gives 
certain extent, but not wholly so ; they arc efficient drainage, and need not occupy 
mostly potted in soil taken from the back j more than an inch and a half of the pot. 
yard, impregnated with foul gases, so that Hard-wooded plants should be potted ' 
plants would not grow in it in the remotest rather firmly; soft- wooded should be left 
part of the country. In towns, where j rather loose and free, 
proper soil can scarcely be met with, it is Training and Pruning. — When training 
advisable to purchase it at some suburban is required it should be done neatly and 
nursery ; stating the sort of plant for tastefully, using thin and pointed sticks, 
which it is required. and very fine fibres of raffia, matting, or 

•aitable Compost* fur Plants. — All soft- soft twine ; avoid anything like stiffness or 
wooded plants, such as geraniums, fuchsias, j formality, which is the opposite extreme 
cinerarias, Ac., do best in a soil composed ] to the graceful habit of plants# The same 
cf two parts yellow loom, one very rotten ! may be said as to pruning. Cut out such 
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shoots as interfere with the symmetrica! 
outline of the plant; but more may be 
done by timely disbudding than by cutting. 

Management of Plant Frame for Win- 
dow Plante. — I have mentioned plant 
frames as being desirable, if not indis- 
pensable, for window gardeners who have 
the means of growing a variety of plants 
to stock their windows at all seasons. In 
the management of plant frames nothing 
is better for the bottom or floor, in spite 
of all that has been said against it, than 
finely sifted coal ashes. The ashes should 
be firmly troddon down and made per- 
fectly level. So treated, it never gets 
sloppy, but alisorbs all surplus water— a 
great consideration. Worms or slugs also 
dislike crawling through or over it. A 
plant frame generally has short legs pro- 
jecting below the boarding : these should 
be sunk in the ground to keep it steady. 


The glass should be kept clean, and there 
should be room sufficient to admit of draw* 
ing the lights off at the back. 

Window Gardening, Plants and 
Shucks suitahlk for. 

To dwell singly on every genus of plants 
that is suited for window culture is im- 
practicable, and the best thing that can be 
done to afford the greatest amount of 
assistance to the window gardener in the 
smallest possible compass is to give a 
tabular view of some of the plants that 
are most eligible, showing at a glance a 
list of the plants themselves, the aspect 
for which they are l)cst suited, the time 
during which they are in flower, and any 
brief cultural observations that may apjxmr 
necessary. The letters N. , S. , £. , W. , de- 
note north, south, east, and west aspects. 
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Abutilon, vat. “ Boule de 

Neige ” 

Acacia lophanta - tree ... 
Achimenes longiflora and 

alba 

Ageratum, any variety 

Alyaaum aaxatUe 

Anemone coronata and 

hortensis 

Arabia alpina 

Arbor vitae ( FA*/*)- shrub 

Aster 

Aram Lily ... 

Aubrietia Greece 

Auctiba— shrub 

Auricula, Alpine and show 
varieties 

Balaam 

Begonia rex and other var. 

Box— shrub; golden leaved 
variety 

Cactus, several varieties » 
(Rat-tatted Cactus flowers > 

well) I 

Calceolaria— shrubby and 

' il 

gen» ... ... ... ... 


Aspect. 

When in 
Flower. 

Cultural Notes* 

S. 

S. 

Sep.— Dec. 

u 

Raise from seed ; soil-loam and pear with sand. 
Soil— maiden loam, sand, and peat, well drained. 

s. i 
s. 

s. 

June— Aug. 
J une— Sep. 

April— June 

Plant corms in Feb., in leaf mould and sand. 
Soil-maiden loam, leaf mould, and sand, well 
drained. 

Use light, sandy soil. Useful for rock-work. 

S.E.W. 

S. 

N. 

S. | 
S.E.W 

S. 

N. 

Mar. — May 
Feb.— April 

it 

Sep.— Oct. 
Jan. — April 

April— May 
»» 

Plant tubers in sandy loam, in October. 

Hardy ; use common soil ; useful for windowsill. 
Hardy evergreen ; moist soil ; from seed or by 
cuttings. 

Sow seed in March, in loam, light and rich. 
Sub-aouatic ; requires much water ; sandy peat 
and loam. 

Divide roots in autumn ; use good sandy loam. 
Common soil ; from cuttings in spring and autumn. 

N.E.W. 

S. 

Mar.— April 
July— Sep. 

Drain well, seed or offsets, in rich sandy compost. 
From seed ; pot in rich light mould, from old 
hotbed. 

Shoots from tuberous plants, in leaf mould, loam, 
and peat. 

S.E.W. 

July— Sep. 

N.E.W, 

S. 

$. 

♦» 

June— July. 

June— Sep. 

Division of roots and layers, in good sandy loam, 

( Loam, peat, sand, and brick rubbish, watt 
\ drained ; water in summer, but not In winter ; 
i offsets and cuttings. 

Shrub, from side shoots, in Sep. ; herb, faNg 
seed in May. 
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t * 


Camellia ... E.W. 

Campanula , many varieties S. E.W . 
Candytuft S. 

Carnations, all varieties ... S. 

Centaurea ... S. 

Clematis, any hardy variety N. 

Cockscomb S. 

CoUinsia S. 

Convolvulus major and 

minor S. 

Creeping Jenny E.W. 

Chionodoxa Luciliee ... S. 

Chrysanthemum, all var. N.S.E.W. 
Crocus, various colours ... S.K.W. 
Cyclamen Pcraicum ... S.K.W. 

Cineraria S. 

Daffodils, various S.K.W 

Dahlia, dwarf varieties ... s. 

Daiay S.E.W. 

Daphne Mescreum ... E.w. 

Dielytra apectabilis ... S. 

Dodecatheon Mcadia ... s. 

Echeveria secunda ... S. 

Erysimum Peroffakianum S.E.W. 
Erythronlum (Dog's-tooth 

Violet) S. 

Euonymus or SpindleTree S.E.W. 
Ferns, any hardy or half- » 

hardy variety f N.E.W. 

Forget-me-not (Myositis) ... E.W. 

Foxglove S.E.W. 

Fuchsias, various varieties S. 

Gaxania pavonia S. 

Genista Cananensia ... S 
Gentian, various S.E.W. 

Geraniums, various S. 

Geum coccineum and 

reptana E.W. 

Guernsey Lily (A W«f I 

Samitnsis) i S. 

Gypeophila repent S.E.W. 

Heaths (Anns*), various ... E.W. 

(Everlasting 

S. 

S. 

SLE.W. 

N.E.W. 


Helichryaum 
Flower) 
Heliotrope . 
Hepatic* 
Holly— tree , 


Hyacinth, various .. , . S.E.W. 

Hydrangea S.E.W. 

India Rubber Plant l/VVsw 
$U *tkm) N.E.W. 


June— Sep. Fl.ace * n open a ' r af <er dowering until October. 

t Loam and old manure from hotbed ; drain well. 
April— July From ***** *>wn m J an * ‘ n compost of peat and 
loam. 

June— Auc. Good ,oatu enriched with old manure and some 
sand. 

June— Rep. From seeds in March, in rich sandy loam. 

April— Nov, Equal parts of peat, sand, and good loam. 
jyjy—Aug. Seedsrn Jan , in compost of leaf mould, peat, and 

j u ly_ Sep. Seeds in good loam, sown any time in spring. 


[ June — Aug. 

June- Sep. 
t reb.— Mar. 


Oct.— Dec. 

1 Feb.— Mar. 

; Nov.— Feb. 
Feb.— Apr. 
Feb. — May 
I Aug.— Oct. 

! Mar. — June 
jM nr.— April 
Feb.— May 

Apr.— May 

Aug.— Rep. 
June— Sep. 

Feb.—April 


May —June 

J une— Sep. 

June — Oct. 

Julyr-Aug 

May— J uly 
July— Aug. 

Mar.— Oct. 


June— Aug. 

Sep.— Oct. 
July— Aug. 
Dec.- Mar. 


July— Sep. 
1 une— Sep. 
reb. — Mar. 
»* 

Jan-— Mar. 
June— Aug. 


»* 


Seeds in rich, sandy loam, sown early in spring. 

( )ffshoots ; sandy loam and peat, well drained. 
Hardy dwarf bulb ; plant in autumn in common 
soil. 

From cutting in early spring; set in good soil. 
Plant corms deeply in light soil in Oct. or Nov. 
Repot corms in Aug. in light, rich, peaty soil. 
Sow under glass in rich,lightsoil from May to Aug. 
Hu lbs planted in light, rich soil from Oct. to Dec. 
Division of roots and cuttings in rich sandy loam. 
Plant double varieties in good rich loam. 

Will grow in any good ordinary soil. 

Perennial, grown in compost of mould, peat, and 
sand. 

Division of roots and seeds in good loam, leaf 
mould, and sand. 

Seeds or offsets in good soil ; give little water. 
Sow in Sep. for early blooms in following year. 

Tuberous rooted peren. ; peaty soil, well drained. 
Cuttings or layers in good loam and sand, 
j Require compost oi maiden loam, sand, and 
l old mortar, drained well. 

Division of roots in autumn in sandy loam and 
peat. 

Reeds in compost of leaf mould, loam, peat, and 
sand. 

Cuttings in spring and autumn in loam and eaf 
mould. 

Side shoots in spring or Aug. in peat, sand, and 
loam. 

Will do well and thrive in common loamy soil. 
Hardy perennials in maiden loam and sand kept 
moist. 

Hardy and easily grown in leaf mould, loam, and 
sand. 

Hardy perennials from division of roots in spring, 
f Compost of equal parts of leaf mould, tine 
i loam, and sand. 

Dwarf trailing perennial ; grows In coramdb sotL 
Cuttings in spring in sand under glass; water 
welL 

Seeds in light sandy loam under bell-glass in Jan. 
Cuttings in spring or autumn in light, rich soil. 
Plant tubers in light, sandy soil in Oct. 

Valuable for hemes and foliage ; layers in pood 
sandy team. 

Bulbs ; light soil in pots, or water In glasses. 
Cuttings in sandy loam ; when in flower water 
freely. 

Cuttings in sandy peat ; grows weS in sandy 

lo am. 
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Plant, 

AsracT. 

When in 
Flower, 

Ivy, many varieties 

Jessamine, yellow 

jonquils 

Lacnenalias 

Larkspur {DeifiAmium) ... 

N. 

N.E.W. 

S.E.W. 

S. 

S.E.W. 

June — Aug. 
Nov.— Feb. 
Feb, — May. 
April— May 
J une— Aug. 

Lavender 

S.E.W. 

Aug.— Sep. 

Laurestimuh-fthrub 

Lilies, various kinds 

N.E.W 

S.E.W. 

Nov -Feb. 
June — Aug. 

Lily of the Valley Co*- 

valiant % majalis) 

Linaria, or Toad Flax ... 

Lobelia 

London Pride (a Saxi f mg*) 
Lupines 

N.E.W. 

N.S.E.W. 

S. 

N.K.W. 

S.E.W. 

Feb.— April 

June— Sep. 
April— J une 
June— Aug. 


Lycopoda, or Club Mosses N.E.W. 
Marigold {Calendula) ... S.E.W. 
Metembryanthemum, var. s. 


S.E.W. 

S.E.W. 

N.S.E.W. 

S. 


Michaelmas Daisy 

Mignonette 

Mimulua, or Musk, var. . . 
Myrtle 

Narcissus 

Nasturtium (Trefarolum). 

various 

Nertera depress*, or Bead 

Plant... 

Oleander (Nerium) 

Orange 

Pansy, or Heartsease 
Pelargonium 


Pents temon procerum ... S. 

Periwinkle N.S.E.W. 

Petunia ... S. 

Phloxes, various S.W. 

Picotees and Pinks ... S.E.W. 
Polemonium replans . . E.W. 

Polyanthus S.E.W. 

Primroses and Primulas, 

various S.E.W. 

Pyrethrum S.E.W. 

Rsimncolus ... ... ... S.E.W. 

Rhododendrons, small var. N.E.W. 
Rotes, climbing and small 

_ varieties S.E.W. ! 

Saxifrage N.S.E.W. 


Scabius S.E.W. 

Sc arborou gh LUy (Valleta 

•cSSfoT Squiil S.E.W. 

Mum, or Stonecrop ... N S.E.W. 

^m!ocCatohfljrr.l Z i.‘w! 

Snapdragon {Antirrhinum) S.E.W. 

loowdxop, large and small S.E.W. 


July— Sep. 
June— Aug. 

Sep.- Oct. 
June— Aug. 

. April— Sep. 
June -Sep. 

Feb.-May 

July— Oct. 

July— Sep. 

May— June 
, Mar.— June 
Mar.— Oct. 

June —Aug. 

. April— J une 
June— Sep. 

June— Oct. 
June— Aug. 
Aoril— May 
Mar.— June 

Nov.— June 
June— Aug. 
April— May 
April— June 

June — Oct. 

. May— July 

June— Oct. 

Sep— Oct. 
April— July 
. June— Aug. | 

June— July 
June- July 

July— Oct. 
Jan.— Feb. 


Cultural Notes, 


Grows in common soil in boxes ; require support* 
Cuttings in light, sandy loam under handglass. 
Plants from Oct. to Dec. in light, rich mould. 
Bulbs ; place three in pot in nch sandy losrn. 
Perennials ; division or roots ; annuals front seed 
in rich loam. 

Cuttings in light, sandy loam ; esteemed for 
fragrance. 

Propagate by layers in good sandy loam in spring. 
Hardy bulbs grown for the most part in sandy 
peat. 

Plant in clumps in maiden loam with sand. 

Seed or division of roots in sandy loam and peftt. 
Cuttings in light, rich, sandy soil. 

’ Offsets root readily in common or sandy soil. 
Perennials by division of roots ; annuals from 
seed in March. 

Plant in peat, loam, and sand, and water freely. 
Seeds in sandy loam in Feb. or March. 

Maiden loam, peat, and sand ; water well in hot 
weather. 

Division of roots in sandy loam. 

Seeds sown In Mar. in light sandy loam. 

Plant in rich loam and peat ; water freely. 

Loam and peat mould ; cuttings in sand under 
glass in Aug. 

Plant from Oct. to Dec. in light rich mould. 

Seeds in light sandy loam ; sow in spring. 

Sandy loam ; requires shade and much water at 
roots. 

Sandy |:>eat, and leaf mould; requires much water. 
From pips sown in spring in rich sandy loam. 
Seeds and cuttings in autumn in rich sandy loam. 
Seeds or cuttings in autumn ; soil, good rich 
loam. 

Evergreen trailer ; grows in good garden mould. 
Division of roots or layers in loose sandy loam. 
Seedlings and cuttings ; soil, good loam and leaf 
mould. 

Division of roots ; plant in light rich soil. 

Pipings and layers ; new varieties by sowing seed*. 
Hardy trailing plant ; requires good garden soil. 
Division of roots in Aug. in good rich loam. 

Division of roots or «eed* ; soil, good rich loam. 
Cuttings in light sandy loam, or from seeds in Jan, 
Plant tubers m well manured and rich loamy sett* 
Sandy peat or sandy fibry loam with clayey loam. 
Soil, two-thirds rich sandy loam, one-third leaf 
mould. 

Seeds and divisions in spring ; sandy loam and 
leaf mould. 

Division of roots or seeds in good rich loam, . 

Plant in sandy peat or in good, rich, light mould* 

' rom seeds ; plant bulbs tn rich sandy loam. 
Divisions and cuttings ; dry sandy, loamy soil 
Divisions and cuttings; dry sandy soil or sandy 
loam* 

Seeds, division of roots and cuttings ; requires 
rich sandy loam. 

Seeds or cuttings : in dry soil or a sandy loam* 
Plant in Oct, or Nov, in tight rich soil, loam and 
leaf mould. 
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Plant. 


i Whkn in 

ASPECT l 


Cultural Note*. 


Soldanolla 

Southernwood— shrub 
Spanish Broom {Sfartium) 

Speedwell 

Spergule 

Spiderwort ( Tnuiescantia) 

Sweet Pees 

Sweet Sultan 


Tulip* 

Verbena, various colours 

Verbena, lemon scented 

Veronica incana ... 
Violas, or Violets ... 
Wallflowers 


E.W, Aprti- 


N. 

N. 

S.E.W. 

E.W. 

E.W. 

S.E.W. 

S.E.W. 

S.E.W. 

S.E.W. 

S. 


July-. 

Mar.- 

May 

June- 

lune 


S.W. 

N.E.W. 

S.E.W. 


June— 

June- 

June~! 

Tune—; 

Mar.—' 

1 April - 

j July- 

June—1 


i May- 
Nov. - 
Mar.- 


May Seeds and division in spring ; plant in peat and 
, loam. 

Cuttings or division of roots in tight sandy loam. 
Aug. Seeds or cuttings in summer ; any ordinary 
garden soil. 

•May | Division in spring or seeds ; good garden soil. 
June [Division of roots in good, light garden soil. 

~ Division of roots in light rich mould. 

Seeds sown in Aug. and Sep. in Sand, peat, and 
leaf mould. 

Sow seeds in March using good maiden mould. 
Cuttings ; or seeds in tight sandy loam in spring. 
Seeds, division of roots, or cuttings in spring tn 
light rich soil. 

•May Plant hull* in Oct. or Nov. in rich umdy loam. 
Aug. Seeds, divisions, layers, and cuttings in rich 
sandy loam. 

Sep. Cuttings in spring; soil, rich, well-dressed sandy 
mould. 

-lune Division in spring ; requires good garden soil. 
■June ’Seeds, divisions and cuttings in light rich soil. 
-Sep. (Seeds in light sandy loam; double varieties by 
t cuttings. 


Sep. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Oct 


It must not be supposed that these are the only plants suitable for window gardening ; there are others 
but in the above it has only been sought to furnish a good representative list of plants from which selec- 
tions may be made. 


Winter Cherry. 

This is a hardy perennial, which will 
grow under shade anywhere. The fruit is 
very pretty and much used for winter 
decoration ; it is largely grown for the 
bouquet *makers in Covcnt Garden. 

Wist AW A. 

A genus of hardy climbing deciduous 
plants, which grow fteely and are highly 
ornamental on a house or wall, Kit h for its 
foliage, which somewhat resembles that of 
the ash, and its long racemes of purple or 
white flowers, which in form are very like 
the blossoms of the laburnum. They thrive 
in any good garden soil, and are best pro- 
pagated by layers put down in June or 
July, which will be found to lie rooted and 
removable the following year in the spring. 
The best known is Wistaria Sinensis, of 
which there are three or four varieties, one 
having double Sowers, and another varie- 
*paed foliage. 


Xanthorhi’za. 

An American shrub, Xanth&rluza apt - 
lia, so called from its yellow root. It is 
perfectly hardy, and will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and may lie increased by 



XKJtAKTHEMUM ANNUUM— TURPL* ANO WMifS* 

suckers. It bears racemes of small dark 
purple Sowers. 
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Xkran'themijm. 

A showy class of Everlastings, better 
known as “ Immortelles ” ; the flowers ot 
which, when gathered young, are valu- 
able for winter bouquets. They require a 



YUCCA KU./.M&N JOSA. 


rich soil. The best known are Xeranthc- 
muni annuum , an annual bearing purple 
flowers, and X* inapertum , with white 
flowers. They are all hardy. See licit- 
chtysum. 

Yuc'c A. 

Yuccas are popularly known as Adam’s 
Needle. They are perfectly hardy plants, 
ot quaint appearance, forming striking 
objects in garden scenery. Yucca glorias a 
rtcurvifolia has graceful drooping leaves, 
and forms a most desirable plant tor vases, 
or for planting as a specimen on lawns or 
In the parterre. Yuccas grow best in a 
dry but rich sandy loam, and will succeed 
well if planted on rock-work, to which they 
import quite a tropical aspect. They are 
propagated by division of the root, or by 
pieces of the root placed in sandy soil in 
beat. K filamentosa, or Silk Grass, and 
K / JUtceida ore desirable varieties. The 
dowers ore white, tinged with green. 


Zausohnr’ria. 

A very handsome Californian perennial 
plant, in bloom from June to October, with 
a profusion of beautiful tube-shaped flowers* 
It succeeds best in dry gravelly soil, and is 
most easily propagated by division of the 
roots or by seeds, sown in heat in spring* 

Zik’jua. 

A remarkably pretty greenhouse ever- 
green shrub. It succeeds best in a mixture 
of sandy loam and peat, and is propagated 
| by cuttings placed in sand and struck in 
heat. There are not many species, and it 
is only necessary to name one of them, 
namely, Zieria Smitkii , with white flower*, 
also called Sandfly Bush and Tasmanian 
Stinkweed, 

Zin'nia. 

A grand genus of autumn * flowering 
half-hardy annuals, combining the greatest 
richness and diversity of colour with un- 
equalled profusion and duration of bloom# 



J5AUS CHNEKIA C AUfOKNICA. 


The best known are Zinnia elegant with' 
flowers of various colours, white, buff, 
scarlet, rose, lilac, bronze, violet, and 
crimson, and it* varieties Z. coccineaj 
.scarlet ; Z.flore-pUno t with double flowed, 
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and Z. violated^ purplish-violet. The seed richest soil and the warmest situation 
should be sown early in March, so as to possible. For flower beds, borders, and 



conservatory decoration, the zinnia is alike 
valuable. 

Ziz'vphus. 

Pretty fruit-bearing greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs, with extremely graceful foliage. 
They succeed best in sandy peat and loam, 
and are propagated by cuttings of ripened 
wood struck under glass, or by root buds in 
pieces of the root. Zi typhus Jujuba , or 
the Jujube-tree, is one of the best-known 
greenhouse species, and Z. vulgaris of the 
hardy shrubs. Z. spina Christi may be 
named , as it is supposed to have been the 


DOUBLE ZINNIA. 


shrub from whose branches the crown of 


have strong stocky plants to put out in thorns that was placed on our Saviour s 
June; they should be planted in the head when lie was crucified was made. 


Part ill. 


Vegetables : Their Culture and Management. 



j>0 enjoy vegetables in perfection it is desirable to gather them 
from the garden shortly before they are cooked, if cooking be 
necessary, or eaten in an uncooked state, as is the case with 
cucumbers, lettuce, and all saluding* Of course, reference is 
now being made to green vegetables, such as the cabbage 
tribe and the unmatured seeds of all leguminous plants, such as peas apd 
beans of all kinds, and not to tubers or roots, which, generally speaking, 
must be taken up and stored for use, such as potatoes, parsnips, carrots, &c., 
because these, chiefly in the case of the potato, suffer injury from frost, and 
under certain conditions of temperature and weather, could not be con. 
veniently lifted from the soil. Every one knows this who realises the 
sweetness and succulence of freshly gathered vegetables after having been 
compelled to draw his supplies from the stock of the greengrocer, which is 
too often heated by piling together in masses, and by exposure, either in the 
window or by the door or before the shop front, to the drying action of sun 
or wind, or both of these deteriorating influences, as the case may be. 

It is this marked contrast between vegetables as supplied by the green- 
grocer and vegetables as grown in the garden ground at the raiser’s com- 
mand which renders the kitchen-garden so desirable, and the culture of 
vegetables so important a branch of gardening. Try a large, coarse cabbage 
grown in the fields, and taken from the centre of a great pile of cabbages 
after its arrival at Covent Garden Market, and then taste a delicate, well- 
flavoured cabbage just brought in from the garden about an hour before it is 
wanted for table, and note the difference. Any one who does so will never 
partake of the former again, except through necessity arising from inability 
to get any other, and on account of the delicious flavour and freshness of 
the latter, will ever after set store by his garden ground, whether large or 
small, and do his best to learn how to grow vegetables of all kinds in the 
best possible manner and to the best advantage. 

To do this the would-be gardener has merely to study with attention the 
pages that now follow, supplementing the knowledge that he cannot fail to 
gather from them with the experience that he will gain as years go on. As 
in the case of flowers, the manipulation of the ground and the modes and 
means of preparing it for the growth of vegetables by digging, trenching, 
dressing, hoeing, watering, &c., has been duly discussed in Part h f but thd ; 
vegetables themselves, their classification in various ways, their variettts*^ 
and the special treatment that each requires has yet to be considered, and 
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has to be gathered from the special account given of each in its progress 
from seed-sowing to maturity. And he must also get some idea of the 
varieties of each vegetable, which in some cases, and more especially with 
regard to peas and potatoes, are ever coming and going by reason of the 
introduction of new sorts, the new-comers, if of undoubted excellence, 
taking the place of some of those of previous introduction, which are not 
accounted to be as prolific in yield or so tasteful in flavour. Who now 
remembers the Early Red, the Late Red, and the Golden Pink-eye- 
potatoes of half a century ago — excellent sorts worn out and destroyed in 
the potato famine of 1848, and Knight’s Green Marrow and Scimetar peas 
found and grown in all gardens of any pretensions of that period ? Who 
bears in mind, indeed, many peas and potatoes of even twenty years ago or 
less, fallen into disregard through introductions of modern times in the 
shape of William Hurst, William I., Daisy, Daniel O’Rourke, and many 
others among our peas of to-day, and Beauty of Hebron, Schoolmaster, 
Imperator, and White Elephant among potatoes. And these are but a few 
names out of many that could be cited. 

AH that is necessary to know respecting the culture of vegetables, their 
torts and varieties, the seasons for sowing, and times for transplanting, 
the soil desirable for each, and any special mode of treatment that may 
be necessary in special cases, are all described in detail in the pages that 
immediately follow ; the vegetables themselves, as in the Part devoted to 
the culture of flowers, being taken in alphabetical order, the reader may 
obtain quick and ready access to any information of which he may be in 
need, with reference to the culture of vegetables of any and every kind. 

The amateur gardener, unless he have a considerable extent of ground, 
should not attempt to grow all kinds of vegetables, but conflne himself to 
those that are mo* useful and the most profitable. To this end it is de- 
sirable, either in October or early in November, to make a plan of the garden 
showing the successional cropping throughout the coming year, and the 
portions of the ground to be devoted to each kind of vegetable that is 
grown. In large gardens anything may be done, and any kind of vege- 
table that is liked may be sown and grown ; but in small gardens devoted 
to the culture of vegetables the Brassiccr, or cabbage tribe, should pre- 
dominate, care being taken to provide a good breadth of succulent spring 
or summer cabbage, and Savoys, and Scotch kale for winter use, both of 
which cannot be regarded as being at their best until they have been 
rendered tender by exposure to the frost. A few rows of peas, beans, and, 
above all, runner beans should not be omitted, with a plentiful supply of 
lettuce for summer use. If space permits, good breadths of carrots, 
parsnips, beetroot, cations, and turnips should be sown, and a corner reserved 
for vegetable marrows, which admit readily of training against a fence. Some 
radishes and a few rows of early potatoes completes the list 
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Alexanders. 

This herb, sometimes called Alisander, 
wos once much cultivated in the same way 
as celery, and used for the same purpose. 
Sow on a light rich soil during April and 
May in drills about 2 ft. 6 in. apart. Thin 
out the plants when large enough, leaving 
about I ft. between those allowed to re- 
main. When about 1 ft. in height earth 
up, so as to blanch like celery. 

The scientific or botanical name of this 
plant is Smymium olusatrum . It is found 
wild on the cliffs along the sea coast in some 
parts, where it flowers in June and July. It 
finds a place among the medicinal plants of 
the old herhals, the seeds as well as a decoc- 
tion of its long thick and acrid root having 
the reputation of warming, strengthening, 
and comforting the stomach. The stalks of 
the leaves were used in scorbutic complaints. 

Globe Artichoke. 

A plant that is grown wholly and solely 
for its flower heads, which are eaten before 
they come into bloom. There are two 
varieties used for garden purposes, dis- 
tinguished as the Green and the Purple. 



-AROE GREEN PARIS ARTICHOKE 


ft is best propagated by offsets taken in 
March. The plants bear best the second 
or third year after planting ; so that it is 
advisable to plant one or more ro~/s every 
year, and remove the same quantity of old 
loots. The ground shook be deeply 


worked and well manured : let the manure 
be incorporated with the soil, not laid in a 
mass at the bottom of each trench. It Is 
better to tn-nch the ground first, and fork 
the manure well into the surface-spit, which 
gives the plants ^better chance of im- 
mediately profiting by it. The offsets may 
be dissevered with a knife, or slipped qi 
and cut smooth afterwards, and planted with 



KAKl.Y PURPLE ARTICHOKE. 


a dibber. Some plant in threes, a yard 
apart, and 4 feet from row to row ; or they 
may be planted singty, 2 feet apart in the 
row, and from 3 to 4 feet from row to row. 
They should be well watered, and the 
ground kept loose between. 

Salt, when used as a manure, is beneficial 
for globe artichokes. If grown on stiff land 
the soil should lie lightened l»y plentiful 
dressings of sand or road grit. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. 

This is a hardy and profitable vegetable, 
excellent for culinary purposes, and r«* 
quiring no protection in winter. It likes 
a light, rich soil, and the ground should he 
well dug over, and if at all heavy or poor 
should be lightened by incorporating some 
sand with it and enriched with well-rotted 
manure. For planting, small tubers should 
be chosen, and, indeed, reserved for this 
purpose when the crop is taken up. Thesfc 
should l>e set in rows, 3 feet apart, aud it 
a distance of 1 foot from each other in the 
rows ; they should, moreover, he s*t # 
inches deep. The ground should be kept 
clean by hoeing, and as the plants j 


ASPAAAGUS. 


height a little earth should be drawn up 
round the stem. The tubers may be left 
in the ground till wanted for use, or they 
may be take up towards the end of 
November and stored in sand or earth, but 
they must be covered V> that the light and 
air may be effectually excluded, otherwise 
they will be of a dark colour when cooked. 
Those who arc fond of this vegetable should 
make trial of the white-skinned variety, 
known as the “ New White Mammoth,” 
the tubers of which have a clean white skin 
•ostead of the purplish-red tint of the old 
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variety. They are rounder in shape and 
not so irregular in form as the tubers of the 
red sort. The new white variety is perfectly 
hardy t and in no way liable to injury from 
frost. 

Jerusalem artichokes afford a useful 
screen for a wooden fence when planted 
along the foot of it. When once planted, the 
difficulty is to get the ground clear of them 
again* for the smallest tuber will grow. To 
oMate this as far as possible, it is desirable 
to endeavour to leave no tubers in the 
pwd when digging the crop. It is 


desirable to change the ground allotted to 
their culture about once in three years* for 
when they are permitted to remain too 
long on the same spot the tubers deteriorate 
in sire and quality. 

Asparagus. 

Sowing Seed.— This delicious vegetable 
is a general favourite ; but it is more costly 
than ordinary vegetables, and for this reason 
is never greatly in demand. To raise as- 
paragus from seed, which it yields in 
abundance, if allowed, in the autumn, the 
seed should be gathered when fully ripe, 
hung up to dry, and rubbed out when 
sufficiently so. It may be sown thinly on 
ground that has been well dug, but not 
manured, any time from the beginning of 
March to June. If sown broadcast, it 
should be scattered thinly and evenly, and 
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trodden in, and the ground raked over ; if 
in drills, they should be about a foot apart 
and an inch deep, the seeds sown thinly, 
and pressed and raked over. The plants 
make more root than top the first year; 
but if they are kept dear of weeds* and the 
ground stirred often between them* they 
will grow vigorously the second year* and 
be fit to plant out the following spring. 
Beds of asparagus may be made as late as 
September. 

Another practice strongly recommended 
by some cultivators is to sow aspantgui 
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seeds at once on the heds where they are to 
grow. This needs deep trenching and heavy 
manuring. The beds thus prepared, a line 
is drawn in the 4-foot beds a foot from each 
edge, and a foot apart. Upon these lines, 
at every 12 inches, a few seeds are planted 
about an inch deep. When the seedlings 
come up, thin out, leaving only one of the 
most vigorous plants. A bed thus sown, 
and carefully weeded and manured, and 
the surface stirred in autumn and spring, 
will produce buds in the fourth year, and 
fine large plants in the fifth year, and will 
continue to bear for twelve or fourteen 
years. 

Hairing Plantations. — At whatever time 
it may be determined to make plantations 
of this vegetable, they should be made on a 
rich soil, neither wet nor too stiff, but pul- 
verising readily under the spade. On this 
soil a coating of rich well-rotted stable 
manure, three or four inches thick, should 
be spread, after which the ground should 
be trenched three spades deep, the manure 
being buried pretty equally at the bottom 
spit of each trench. The ground being 
dug and levelled, divide it into 4- foot beds, 
with alleys two feet wide between each bed. 

Planting. — Select strong one-year-old 
plants without tops, and plant them two 
tows in each 4-foot bed, the rows a foot 
from each side of the bed, and the plants 
a foot apart in the rows. The method of 
planting is as follows : — Strain the garden- 
line longitudinally along the beds, a foot 
from the edge ; then with a spade cut out 
a small trench or drill vcrticle to the line, 
si* inches deep. In this trench set the 
plants upright against the vertical side, 
So that the crown of the plant stands 
upright, and two or three inches below 
the surface of the ground, spreading out 
the roots against the back of (he trench, 
and drawing a tittle earth round the roots 
with the hand to steady them. When the 
whole row k planted, with a take draw 
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the earth into the trench, round the root* 
of the plants ; then proceed with the next 
row in the same manner. 

ICaxiagemant attar Planting.*- As a plan- 
tation of asparagus only comes into bearing 
the third year, it is sometimes customary 
to sow a thin crop of onions ovq: the beds 
at the time of planting, afterwards raking 
the surface of the beds smooth. As soon 
as they begin to grow, give a good watering 
with salt-and- water, about the strength of 
sea- water ; then keep the bed clear of 
weeds, pulling up all onions, or other sur- 
face crops, where they come up close to the 
plants, and the new beds will suffer no injury. 

Spring Digging and Drotsing.— Estab- 
lished l>eds of asparagus require top dress- 
ing every spring, and March is the best 
month for the purpose. This is done by 
digging in with a three- pronged fork, with 
short flat tines, a spring dressing of well- 
rotted manure, which has been laid on the 


beds in the previous autumn, more or less 
thick, according to the state of 
the lied*, loosening every part to 
a moderate depth, but avoiding 
the crowns of the plants. This 
gives free access to the tight and 
air, and free percolation for the 
water. Immediately after this 
dressing, rake the bed* smooth 
and regular before the plants 
begin to shoot. 

Cutting Asparagus. 

This is an operation of some 
delicacy. It should be cut with 
a saw-edged knife* having a 
straight, narrow, tapering blade, 
about six or eight inches long* 
and an inch broad at the haft, 
rounding off at the point. When 
the shoots are fit to cut, the 
knife hr slipped perpendicularly close to 
shoot, cutting, or rather sawing, it off skc&tf 
ingly three or four inches below the W»*r,> 
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face, taking care not to touch any young 
shoot coming out of the same crown. 

Forcing Asparagus. 

Asparagus is successfully forced in the 
frame and melon pit ; but the plants are not 
fit to move before February. The usual 
plan is to make up a 3 -foot bed, and cover it 
with three inches of loamy soil, before put- 
ting on the frame ; this allows more space 
inside. When the frame is on, and the 
bed of a right temperature, a little soil 
is put at the back of the frame, in the form 
of a bank, about six inches high, and slop- 
ing to the front. On this bank, place a 
row of asparagus roots, laying them almost 
flat, as this admits of covering them, with- 
out an undue thickness of soil. When the 
first roots are laid, cover them with a few 
inches of soil, and make another bank six 
inches from the first, on which lay another 
row of roots ; anti so proceed till the frame 
is full. To maintain the temperature of 
the bed, fresh manure should be piled up 
all round it on every side. 

French Mode of Growing 
Asparagus. 

Thu French practice is to dig a trench 
five feet wide and the length of the lied, 
laying aside the best of the soil for surface 
use. On the bottom of the trench is laid, 
first, six inches of rich stable manure ; 
above it, eight inches of turf; again, six 
inches of well-rotted dung, and then eight 
inches of the reserved soil sifted ; over this 
six inches of thoroughly decomposed 
manure, and six inches more of the soil 
thrown aside in making the trench, well 
mixed together by digging. The beds thus 
formed are five feet wide, with alleys 
between two feet wide* The roots are 
Ranted in the beds in rows eighteen inches 
apart* and eighteen inches apart in the 
tows j a handful of fine mould is placed 
nhdtt each plant, over which the roots are 


carefully spread, the crown being an inch 
and a half below the surface ; a spadeful 
of fine sand is now thrown over the crown, 
and the operation is completed. In order 
to procure an early supply of this delicious 
vegetable, they first prepare a moderately 
warm hotbed. On this six inches of rich 
mould is laid, and a sufficient number of 
asparagus from an old bed planted. Over 
this lay a few inches of the same soil, 
covering the whole with sufficient litter to 
keep out the frost, or by mats over the 
frame. The plants will soon start into 
growth. A little liquid manure applied 
occasionally will keep up a vigorous growth, 
and the plants, if properly managed, will 
be ready to cur by Christmas. 

Auher'gine, or Egg Plant. 

Several varieties of these half-hardy 
annuals are eatable, and extensively culti- 
vated in the South of Europe. As pot 
plants they are curious and interesting, 
being covered in autumn with beautiful 
egg-.sha]Mkl fruit ; the scarlet variety is a 
great novelty. In warm localities they 
succeed out of doors on a south border. 
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Culture. — Seeds should be sown in 
gentle heat in April, and the young plants, 
when large enough, should be pricked out 
in 4-inch pots, and kept in heat until fully 
rooted. About the middle of June, after 
being hardened off gradually, they may b» 
placed out of doors in the place in winch 
the}' are intended to grow. 
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Balm. 

A sweet-scented hardy herbaceous pe- 
rennial (Melissa officinalis) with ornamental 
foliage, succeeding in any common garden 
soil. Propagated by divisions of the roots 
in March or October. In former times, 



owing to the lemon-like flavour of the 
leaves, it was much used in making a 
cooling drink, known as balm tea. 

Basil. 

The variety known as “ Bush Basil ” is 
the moat hardy. It is raised from seed 
sown in gentle heat in March. Thin out, 



and give air freely to harden off the plants, 
which may be removed to a border consist* 
ing of light, rich soil, and in a warm situa- 
tion in May or early in June. 

Beans. 

Beans, like peas, can be sown in 


November, where the soil is light, well 
drained, and well sheltered ; where the 
ground is heavy, they may be raised in a 
pit or frame by sowing three in a«4*inclt 
pot, and planted out in March ; but if the 
soil is cold, and no conveniences are at 
hand for starling in pots, they may be % 
in the following manner Let the ground 
\ye laid in ridges 3 feet wide, and 1 5 or 16 
inches high, ranging east and west ; on the 
south side of each ridge draw a drill half* 
way Iwtwcen the top and the bottom, in 
which sow the beans about three inches 
apart ; by this means they will lie above 
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the wet, catch every ray of sunshine, and 
will be stronger than if raised under glass 
anti planted out. When about 10 inches 
high, level the top of each ridge to the row 
of beans behind it ; they will not require 
earthing up again. If sown in October, A 
succession may lie sown in January, in the 
same manner ; and so on once a month 
till June; they do not bear well if sown 
after that. Those sown on level ground, 
should have some earth drawn up toJ|jft| 
roots when 3 or 4 inches high $ 
them to emit fresh roots. They are 
in rows about 4 feet apart, which 
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**oom for a row of broccoli, spinach, or' 
lettuce between; but those who are not 
limited as to space had better allow 5 or 6 
feet from row to row. On light soils the 
usual method is to stretch a line along 
where they have to be sown, and dib holes 
4 inches deep, planting a row each side of 
the line, 4 inches apart, zigzag fashion ; 
but in wet soils it is better to drill them in, 
laying boards along the row to stand on, so 
as to avoid clodding the ground by treading 
on it. The sort usually grown for first crop 
is the Early Mazagan ; but the Early Long- 
pod is equally early and prolific, and larger ; 
to are the Seville and Giant Long-pod, for 
maincrop. The Broad Windsor Bean is 
a well-known and good old variety. 
But whatever sort is grown, the culture 
is the same. 

Beans, French or Kidney. 

These l»eans, which are sometimes distin- 
guished as haricot beans, require a light, 
rich, loamy soil, and should be planted in 
an open situation. In out-door culture the 
seed should not be sown until the middle of 
April in sunny spots, or in the beginning 
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of May in positions not so open to the sun, 
and from this time crops may be sown in 
tytccettion once a fortnight, or thereabouts, 
until the end of July. Plant in rows from 
Inches to t feet apart, and from 9 to 
tat inches apart in the rows. Put at least 
; time seeds hi each natch, lest any should 


fail ; if all grow, two can be removed ; if 
none grow, the deficiency must be supplied 
by transplanting from a patch sown for the 
purpose. It is better, however, to sow 
more plentifully than to transplant, as this 
operation tends to check the plants. The 
seed should be diblded in to the depth of 
an inch. As the beans grow, draw the soil 
up round each plant as high as possible. 

Beans, Trench or Kidney, Forced. 

When forced, kidney beans may be had 
at any time of year, whether early or late. 
They may be grown on a hotbed, but they 
are better grown in pots, or they are apt to 
run all to haulm and leaf. In an ordinary 
hotbed, as if made for cucumbers, place as 
many 6-inch pots as will stand 15 inches 
apart. These pots being filled with good 
loamy soil, in each plant, triangularly, 
three Canadian Wonder beans, or Daniel’s 
First Early, which are of small dwarf 
habit and great bearers, and, as they grow, 
give them regular waterings; but they 
need not be removed, and the heat should 
never fall below 6o°. They are very sus- 
ceptible of frost, and will require careful 
protection from it, in common with all 
forcing plants. Nothing can be better for 
covering the lights than hurdles made of 
lath and straw. If sown in January or 
February, they will bear in April or May. 
They sometimes require supporting with 
sticks. 

Beans, Runner. 

As Runner Beans grow to a considerable 
height, they cannot be conveniently forced 

effected by constantly pinching off the lead- 
ing shoots, and thus compelling it to assume 
and maintain a dwarf, bushy growth. The 
soil should be light and rich as loir peas 
{and other varieties of beans, and the 
situation sunny and open. Plant 
double rows 9 inches apart* dibbling III 
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single seeds to the depth of 2 inches ani 
9 Inches apart in the rows. At least 6 feet 
should be allowed between each series of 
double rows. Means for the plants to 
climb must be afforded by poles stuck in 
the ground along each row, inclined 
towards each other till they cross at the 
top, and secured by tying with tarred cord 
to horizontal sticks dropped into and along 
the crossing of the poles in the earth, from 
end to end of the row. If there is not 
much room, the seed may be set in single 
rows, about 3 feet apart, and kept dwarf by 
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pinching the leading shoots. If this style 
of growing them be adopted, no sticks will 
be required. Another mode is to place 
hurdles along the rows, on which the runners 
may climb to the height of the hurdles. 

Runner beans are often sown in a mass, 
In a pan or box in richly-manured soil, in 
the middle of April, and kept under shelter 
until the middle of May, when they are 
planted out in the garden. By this means 
the crop may be obtained a little earlier, 
these beans are often utilised for covering 
fences, and yield plentifully when sown or 


planted in such positions. Those known 
as Scarlet Runners are so called from the 4 
scarlet flowers which they bear. The White 
Dutch Runners have white blossoms and a 
third sort, known as Painted Ladies, have 
scarlet and white blossoms. 

Bkkt, Kkd. 

This vegetable, which is generally 
known as beetroot, should he sown at the 
beginning of April, in deep rich ground, 
fully exposed to the sun, and quite open 
and away from trees. Sow the seed in 
shallow drills, 15 inches apart, and drop 
three or four seeds at intervals of to inches 
or a foot apart, or sow thinly along the 
drill : cover, tread, thin, and rake the 
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ground roughly with a wooden rake, 
drawing off large stones, &c., that may 
be on the surface. Sowing this seed In 
drills is preferable to sowing broadcast, 
because it not only. gives greater 
for thinning out and using the hoe between, 
but it insures a tegular crop without 
wasting the seed, the plants being _‘i|| 
regular distances. When the pta&tft.iuNIj-j 
about a foot high, thin them to not 
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than a foot apart, leaving the best -colon red 
rather than the strongest plants ; for the 
better it is, the less likely it is to grow 
strong and large. Large roots are not 
esteemed, being deficient in flavour. The 
roots should he lilted in October, before 
the frost sets in, for this is injurious to 
them. In taking them up, care should 
be taken not to break the lap root, or 
puncture them in any way, for damage of 
this kind tends to deprive them of their 
colour when boiled. When taken up, the 
leaves should lie trimmed off, and the 
roots kept in sand, so as to be perfectly 
dry and free from the hurtful influence of 
wet or damp. 

Beet, Spinach or White. 

The culture of this variety, which is 
grown for the sake of its leaves and leaf 
stalks, that are eaten like spinach in 
autumn and winter, is similar to that of 
beetroot or red beet, but a second sowing 
should be made in July or August, to l>e 
available for the winter months and spring. 

Borecole. 

Borecole and Curlies are a numerous 
of Brassier cultivated for their 
leaves in winter, and/or their sprouts 
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in spring. The first week in April or 
Mty,and again about the second week 
in August, is the time to sow. The bore- 
;:#oie» »re less exhausting to the soil than 


cabbages, and will follow peas without 
fresh manuring, if the ground is in tolerably 
good heart ; or they may be planted between 
rows of peas or potatoes, to occupy the 
ground when these crops are removed. 

The varieties of this tribe of Brassitt r 
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are so numerous and so mixed, that the 
distinction between them is very indefinite. 
Dwarf Curled Greens, under half a dozen 
names, are the old Scotch Curly, very 
dwarf in habit, and closely curled — an 
excellent variety. The Tall Green Curled, 
also under a host of names, grow two or 
three feet high, stand severe frost, and 
afford the most delicate greens when 
frosted. Purple, or Sprouting Borecole 
differs little from the preceding except in 
colour. Variegated borecole is a mere 
variety, very useful, and even ornamental, 
in the mixed gardens. Cottagers* Kale is 
a variety of the Tall Cavalier Cabbage, 
which was raised at Sherbum Castle, 
Oxfordshire, from Brussels sprouts crossed 

most tender of all greens, and of exquisite 
flavour. It stands four feet high when full* 
grown, and should be allowed an equal 
space to grow In, being clothed to tbs 
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ground with immense rosette-like shoots 
of a bluish-green tint which, when boiled, 
become a delicate green. The seed should 
lie sown late in March, or early in April, 
and, when planted out, should have a deep 
rich soil assigned to it. 

Broccoli. 

Broccoli is supposed to be a variety of 
the cauliflower, from which it differs very 
slightly, the chief points of difference 
being that the flower-stem is longer and 
less fleshy, the head less compact, and it 
rarely attains the size or delicacy of the 
cauliflower. 

Preparation of soil.— all the varieties of 
broccoli require a deep, rich, loamy soil, 
and the ground should be trenched to a 
depth of at least two feet, incorporating, as 
the work proceeds, abundance of rich 
manure. Indeed, to obtain fine large heads 
too much manure can hardly l)c used. 

Time and Manner of Sowing.— The 
early varieties, such as Purple Cape, 
Grange’s Early White Walcheren, Veitch’s 
Self-protecting Autumn, & c., should l>e 
sown from the middle of April to the 
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middle of May, according to locality, and 
a second sowing of similar kinds should be 
made about a fortnight afterwards. These 
will succeed the cauliflowers, and will carry 
the supply on to Christmas. T wo or three 
sowings of Snow’s Winter White, put in 
ftum the beginning of April to the middle 


of May will keep up the supply until the 
sprouting varieties are ready, and these 
again till the spring kinds come, in Sow 
the Purple Sprouting early in March and 
White Sprouting early in April j 
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intended to furnish the spring supply or 
main crop at the latter end of April or 
early in May. All the varieties should 
be sown in beds of well -pulverised rich 
soil. The surface must be made fine, and 
the seed then beaten gently into the ground 
and covered lightly with fine earth. When 
the plants are sufficiently strong, and before 
they are drawn by growing too closely 
together, transplant them into nursery-beds 
or lines, allowing alxnit four inches inter- 
mediate space. This will insure strong 
stocky plants, and will also induce the for- 
mation of an extra quantity of roots. In 
transplanting the early varieties, great care 
must be used not to injure the roots; and 
the plants should be freely supplied with 
water until fairly established. In warm 
localities, where the soil is of a light sandy 
nature, it is considered necessary by many 
growers to sow the seed in the situation 
permanently intended for the crop; but we 
think, if moderate care is taken to keep the;.;; 
plants well supplied with water, they ntay^ 
not only be safety transplanted, but tha|^ 
thus treated they will be much less IsnM#^ 
to form heads prematurely* ; 

— Plant is oerttift' 
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went situations as soon as the plants are 
sufficiently strong* in rows from ij to 3 
feet apart* leaving about the same distance 
between the plants. Generally it may be 
said that they should be planted according 
to the size of the plants. Thus Knight’s 
Dwarf require only 18 inches* Early White 
27 inches* Purple Cape, Walcheren, and 
White Sprouting, 2 feet; and the taller 
sorts should be 3 feet apart. Keep them 
well supplied with water until fairly estab- 
lished, especially the autumn flowering 
varieties, and these must also be liberally 
watered in all stages of their growth, 
during dry, hot weather. Keep the ground 
well stirred between the rows and free 
from weeds ; and before severe weather 
sets in, the spring kinds should be laid 
over, with their heads facing the north. 
This operation checks the action of the 
roots, and the plants consequently Income 
less succulent and better able to resist 
frost. They are thus also put in the best 
possible position for covering with stable 
or any other litter when such protection 
may be necessary. 

There are many varieties of broccoli— 
too many* indeed, to be mentioned here 
—and for classification in divisions, with 
times for sowing and cutting, the reader is 
referred to the price lists of the leading 
growers, such, for example, as those issued 
by Messrs. Daniel Bros., Norwich, Messrs. 
Hutton and Sons, Reading* &c. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

Brussels Sprouts should have the same 
treatment in the seed* beds as other mem- 
bers of the cabbage tribe (see Cabbage Tribe* 
Seed-beds 1 far), early io April tging the best 
time for sowing in the open ground. Mr. 
Cuthilt thinks March sowing would be 
better* “ When thus sown,” he adds, 49 I 
have had them three feet high, each stem 
producing a peck of large close sprouts.” 
The after-treatment Mr* Cahill recom- 


mends, is to “ select a rich stiff loam, and 
plant them in rows 2 feet or 18 inches 
apart, keeping the ground loosened by 
hoeing; and as soon as the stems reach 
their full height* which is known by Ihe 
top beginning to cabbage* it is cut. This 
throws all the strength of the plant into 
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the sprouts on the stem, and makes the 
bottom ones as good as the top.” Mr. 
McIntosh dissents from this practice of 
cutting the top .* “ From their form and 
position,” he says, “ they protect the 
sprouts during winter, and in wet weather, 
from frost, snow, and rain.” 

Cabbage. 

The Bras star, or Cabbages* are the most 
important product of the garden, whether 
we look at them as a necessary or a luxury 
of life. They are also, except under a 
well-considered system of rotation crop- 
ping, the most exhaustive class of vege- 
tables under the gardener’s care. 

The principle cabbages now cultivated in 
this country are the Early Battersea, Early 
Dwarf, Early York, Imperial Fenton/ 
Sugarloaf, Drumhead, Red Dutch, Purple 
Turnip, Savoy, Green Savoy, and Ycftow 
Savoy, and the numberless varieties which 
have sprung from them. 
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ClMrttoHOB. — This important family of 
vegetables is biennial, triennial and nearly 
perennial in some of the varieties. It may 
be divided into — 

1. Cabbages proper, which have heads 
formed of the inner leaves growing dose 
and compactly round the stem, which are 
thus blanched into a whitish yellow by the 
outer leaves. 

2 . Red, or Milan Cabbage, which grows 
in the same form, but differs in colour. 

3. Savoys, distinguished by their curly 
wrinkled leaves, but retaining the tendency 
to form a head. 

4. Brussel Sprouts, producing the sprouts, 
or edible part, from the stem in small heads, 
like very young cabbages. 

5. Borecole, of which there are many 
varieties, having a large open head with 
iarge curling leaves. 
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6. Cauliflower and Broccoli, in which 
the flower-buds form a close fleshy head of 
a delicate yellowish white, for which both 
are cultivated. 

Cabbage Proper, the.— Of the first of 
these there are many varieties, some of 
them valuable for their precority, which 
adapts them for early spring cultivation ; 
others for more enduring qualities. They 
ere ell propagated by seed sown for main 
crops twice a year— namely, in April, for 
planting out in June and July, for autumn 
and winter use ; and in August and Septem- 
ber, for spring use ; but it is usual to make 
•owings of smaller quantities every month 
for succession. 

MtttvatHm, foil, Ac. —The seed it 


sown on beds four feet wide, and long in 
! proportion to the sowing. A lied 4 feet by 
| 20 will take 2 os. of seed. Cover the seed 
to a eighth or a quarter of an inch with rich 
light soil, and rake it in : the after-cultiva- 
tion will be gathered from the monthly 
calendars. The cabbage requires a rich 
retentive soil, and is improved by early 
transplanting. When about two inches in 
height, the young plants should be removed 
into nursery-beds thoroughly prepared by 
digging and manuring, and, if dry, by 
watering, where they are planted four or 
five inches apart. Here they must remain 
till well rooted. Their next remove is 
usually to the place where they are per- 
manently to grow ; but they will be rather 
improved than otherwise by an intermediate 
shift to a second nursery-l>cd. 

Planting Out.— In final planting out, the 
ground being trenched and well manured, 
a drill is drawn three inches deep, at a dis- 
tance proportioned to the size and habit of 
growth of the variety ; the small or ea»ly 
dwarfs at 12 or 15 inches apart in the rows, 
the larger sorts at 18 inches. The subse- 
quent culture is confined to weeding and 
occasionally stirring the earth during 
summer, and drawing it up round the stem 
when about eight or nine inches high. 

Rrd or Milan Cabbage. 

The red cabbage is chiefly used for pick- 
ling. Its cultivation is in all respects the 
same as the white cabbage, and the vege* 
table is only gathered when the head is 
thoroughly formed, and when so gathered 
the stem is thrown away as of no further 
value. 

Savoy Cabbage. 

This has been in cultivation in this 
country since the times of Gerarde 
1607 ), by whom it is described. It Jfr.£ 
distinguished by its curly leaves end 
deep green colour from tbe cabbage 
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CABBAGE. 


like it, however, it grows a compact, well* 
shaped head, and a plentiful crop of 
•protits on the stem during winter. Like 
(he others, it is propagated by seeds and 
cuttings in the spring, sown on a hotbed in 
February, or on beds in the open ground 
early in April. Plants will be ready for 
planting out permanently in May, June, 
and July. 



SAVOf CABBAGE. 


Cultivation, aw.— In all respects the 
treatment is the same as with cabbages, 
removing the plants to a nursery bed when 
2 inches high, selecting the strongest 
plants first. When planted out perma- 
nently, they should stand 2 feet apart in 
the rows and 20 inches between the plants ; 
but it is not unusual to plant them between 
standing crops of peas or other less per- 
manent crops, whose place they thus 
occupy when removed! 

Seed Bed for Cabbage Tribe. 

For all varieties of the cabbage the treat- 
ment is very nearly the same, and as the 
directions now to follow will be useful for 
small seeds generally it will be well to give 
it, although special instructions for each 
particular class or variety are given under 
(lie special name of each different sort. 
Let the seed beds be open and away from 
trees and other shelter, and tolerably dry, 
bjitt not parched, at the time of sowing. 
Merit out for each sort its allotted space ; 
give plenty of room —at least a square rod $ 
rite seed broadcast regularly over the 
ground, so (hat they do not come up 


thicker in one part than another ; tread it 
well in, unless the ground is wet and bind- 
ing ; in that case stand in the alleys, rake 
level, and pat the surface with a piece of 
fiat board : this will press the seed in with- 
out hardening the ground. If diy enough 
to tread, rake the surface even. If the 
weather is dry, and continue so, it will be 
necessary to give the seed bed a copious 
watering to keep it moist, so that the sur- 
face does not cake. When the seed is up, 
keep the beds moist, so as to promote 
vigorous growth ; giving a liberal dusting 
of lime, salt, or soot now and then, which 
will benefit the young plants, and prevent 
the attacks of the fly. When large enough 
to handle, thin them, and prick out those 
drawn in nursery beds five or six inches 
apart from each other. 

Cap'sicums. 

Pretty ornamental plants, especially in 
autumn, when covered with their light 
scarlet fruit. From the capsicum cayenne 
j>epper is made. 

Preparation of the Hoa— These thrive 
best in a rich, yet light and free soil ; 
and whether grown in pots or planted 
out, the soil should be of this description. 

Time and Manner of Sowing.— The 
seed should be sown early in March, 
in well -drained pots filled with light 
sandy soil, and placed in a cucumber* 
frame, or wherever a temperature of 
| about 65° is maintained. Cover (he seed 
to the depth of about half an inch, and 
keep the surface constantly moist until 
the plants appear. When the plants are 
strong enough to handle, pot (hem off, 
placing two or three plants in a 5-inch 
pot, and replacing them in |he warmth. 
Keep them rather close until they become 
established, then shift into 7-inch pots; 
and when they are fairly established in 
these, remove them, If intended ‘for the 
open ground, to a cold frame* and gradtt* 


cardoons— -Carrots. 




ally prepare them for planting out by 
a freer exposure to the air. Those in- 
tended to grow in pots under glass should 
be shifted into 10-inch pots as soon as 
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together in a clump, t2 inches apart 
Should each vegetate, remove all but 
one, when six inches high. When the 
plant is 18 inches high, put a stake to 
it, and tie the leaves lightly to it, earthing- 
up the stem at the same time, like celery. 
Throughout the summer water copiously 
and frequently with soft water and a little 
guano, to prevent flowering. In Septcm* 
l>er, the early crop will lie fit for use; 
remove the earth carefully, take the 
plant up by the roots, which cut off} 
the points of the leaves also cut off to 
where they are solid and blanched. 
These are carefully washed, the parts 
of the leaf stalks left tied to the stem, 


they require more space for their roots, 
and be stopped, so as to cause them to 
form bushy plants ; they must be liberally 
watered and syringed over head during 
very dry weather. Those intended for 
the open garden may l>e planted in pro. 
perly prepared situations towards the end 
of May, protecting them by hand glasses j 
or any more convenient contrivance till j 
they are fairly es»ablishcd. They mus 
be liberally watered during hot, dry 
weather. In favoured localities most of j 
the varieties do better planted out than 
when grown in pots under glass ; but I 
they will not succeed in the open air 
except in warm, dry situations. 

Cardoons. 

A perennial in its native country, — the 
shores of the Mediterranean, — it becomes 
an annual in this country, the first sowing 
taking place in the beginning of March, on 
a very slight hotbed ; hi April, on the 
natural ground ; and again in June, for 
meat spring's crop. The trenches are 
d$g as for celery, and moderately 
manured with well * decomposed dung. 
In sowing, two or three seeds are sown 


Early Horn Carrots. 

Early carrots may lie grown in the same 
manner ns radishes : a bed 2 or 3 feet 
high, nliout to inches of soil, which should 
be i»erfecily sweet, and free from the larvae 
of insects; a bushel of pounded chalk 
mixed with it will be advantageous ; the 
Early Horn being the best for 



culture *, but, as the seed is very light, and , 
hangs together, it requires, for the pttrptei#^ 
of separating it, to be rubbed up in a peidt^ 
or so of tolerably dry soil, which wiRlifpy, 


CARROTS-CAUUFLOWER. 


to bury it when sown, using the rake to 
press it in. When up, and sufficiently 
large to handle, the plants should be 



TVPK OF KAKLY MORN OR SHORT CARRO 

thinned to 2 inches apart, and plenty of 
air given, or they will be drawn all to 
top. 

Sowing Carrots. 

Those who know the sweetness and 
delicacy of the Early Horn kinds, in their 
young state, will take care to have a 
constant supply of them. There are many 
different sorts of carrots, as may be seen 
on reference to the price lists of the 
growers, but the Early Horn is generally 
used for forcing and early crops, James’s 
Intermediate for second or late crop, and 
the improved Altringham for main crop ; 
but much depends on soil and locality. 
They may be sown in frames in gentle 
heat in January, and in borders from 
March till the latter end of July. The 
main crop may t>e sown from the middle 
of March to the middle of April, according 
to situation. 

Sow broadcast on beds, and thin Early 
Horns to three or four inches for the 
smaller sorts $ larger sorts are better sown 
ik drills. If it is preferred to drill the 
•ends, let the drills be twelve or fifteen 
inches apart* as shallow as possible, and 
sow the seed continuously along the drill, 
os three or four seeds at intervals of six or 


eight inches ; this economises the seed, 
and admits of going amongst the plants 
without treading on them. Light ground 
should be trodden before it is drilled : the 
seed hangs together, and should be sepa- 
rated by rubbing it up with soil, if sown 
broadcast ; but this is unnecessary if sown 
in drills. The seed is very light, so that 
a calm day should be chosen for sowing : 
a little wind is apt to blow it anywheTe 
but into the right place 5 it takes from one 
to three weeks to germi- 
nate. 

Man* g ament. — As 

soon as the plants are 
well al)Ove ground, use 

the small hoe 

ingly, and thin out 
not less than six inches 
apart ; as they advance, 
continue using the hoe 
both to destroy and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds, 
and also for the benefit 
derived from loosing the 
tvpk OF 1.0 nc CAR. ground. Carrots may be 

ROT FOR LATE OR fo r table OS SOOO 

MAIN CROP. . , , 4 . 

as large enough ; but the 
main crop for storing should not be taken 
up till quite the end of October, or even 
later, unless severe frosts set in. 

Cauuflowxr. 

In all varieties of the Brassua , except 
broccoli and cauliflower, we find them 
cultivated for their leaves, growing either 
loosely on the stem, or forming a round 
compact head, blanched by being covered 
with the outer leaves, or sprouting from 
the stem, sometimes in small heads, at 
others in separate small slender leaves. 
In the broccoli and catiHftowir, however, 
the abortive flowers form a serried corymb, 
connected with die stem lay a thick, fleshy 
peduncle, the whole thfc&ly i nt erwoven, 
and forming a compact round M of a 



cauliflower. 


creamy white colour, and of great delicacy 
when properly grown. There are many 
varieties now in use which may be ascer- 
tained on reference to the price lists of the 
principal growers. 

•owing, fcc. — With us the plant is 
treated as an annual, although it may, like 
all the race, be propagated from cuttings. 
In order to keep up a succession, three or 
four sowings should l>e made in the 
season, the first sowing being made on a 
slight hotbed in February, or very early in 
March. This is done by digging away a 
few inches of the soil the size of the 
intended lied, tilling it up to a few inches 



above the surrounding soil with fresh 
stable-dung which has been well turned, 
covering the bed with the soil removed, 
raking it, and patting it smooth with the 
l>ack of the spade. On this bed sow the 
seed, raking it in, or sifting fine soil over 
it, and covering it w ith hand -glasses, and 
otherwise protecting it when necessary. 
Early in April a second and larger sowing 
should be made in the open ground, and 
a third and last sowing about the middle 
of August to stand through the winter. 

Culthratton, Transplanting, lee.— All 
sowings should be made on l>ed$ of rich 
light soil, thoroughly pulverised by digging, 
and neither too dry nor too moist, 4 § feet 


■ wide, and long in proportion to the re 
' quireraents of the garden, half an ounce of 
! seed being sufficient for a io-foot bed. In 
■ ; very dry weather the seed-beds should 
| receive a copious watering the night Indore 
i ! sowing. When the plants are large enough 
; to be handled, transplant them to nursery* 

1 beds of rich soil, well manured, pricking 
! them out four inches apart each way, 

: Some authorities recommend a second 
i ■ removal when the roots have former! a 
i ' compact mass, in order to check the 
J growth of stem and promote balling. In 
* ’ June the April sowings will be fit to plant 
out where they are to grow ; in September 
they will be heading, and will continue t« 
improve up to the frosts of early winter. 

Like all the Brassicas, the cauliflower 
requires a rich, deep soil, and an open 
spot, but sheltered from the north. 

The after-cultivation is very simple ; 
careful weeding, stirring the soil from time 
to lime with the hoe, and drawing the 
earth about their roots, and copious water* 

| ing at the roots in dry weather, include the 
j necessary routine. 

Cauliflower, Autumn Sown, 

I Treatment of. 

The autumn-sown plants are usually 
pricked out under frames for protection 
{during winter, keeping them clear of 
weeds and decaying leaves, stirring the 
soil occasionally, and giving plenty of air 
[ in fine weather, protecting them from 
1 frost and rain. As they advance, and 
| begin to head under hand or bell-glasses, 
every opportunity should be taken of 
giving air ; in severe weather protect tb** 

J frames and hand glasses by {jacking lilies 
round them. 

When the heads begin to appear, shfli 
litem from sun and rain by breaking down 
some of the larger leaves, so as to covet 
[them. Water in dry weather, prcviotilJjr 
( forming the earth into a basin round t m 
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stem* and pour the water into the roots, 
choosing the evening in mild weather for 
so doing, and the morning when the air is 
frosty. 

Transplanting, Ac. — Some gardeners 
advocate the transplanting of autumn 
seedlings as soon as they have made a 
lew roots, into 60-sired pots, which are 
placed in an open airy frame, or other 
sheltered place having facilities for protect- 
ing them from frost. As they fill the 
smaller pots with their roots, they are 
transplanted into larger ones, taking care 
that the roots never get matted in their 
pots ; and early in February the first crop 
is placed out on a south border, the holes 
prepared for them having received a 
barrowful of thoroughly rotten dung, over 
which the mould is replaced, forming a 
little hillock on which the cauliflowers are 
planted. They are covered with the 
hand-glass till thoroughly established. By 
pursuing this course all check on the 
vigorous growth of the plant is avoided, 
while the tendency to increased luxuriance, 
so necessary in plants whose leaves or 
flowers are eaten, is encouraged. 

Watering. — After planting out, copious 
watering should be given in the mornings j 
in dull, cloudy weather, or in the evenings 
after bright sunshine. 

Treatment of, during Winter.— On the 
approach of winter, the plants in flower 
may be taken up with as much earth at 
their roots as possible, and planted, or 
rather laid in by the roots, on their sides, 
in a light sandy soil, in some warm, 
sheltered place, where the frost can be j 
excluded . In such a shell or frame they 
may be kept fresh and in condition for f 
many weeks. Another way of protecting 
and preserving them is to dig pits in the 
ground, and to plant the cauliflowers in 
them, covering them with frames of long 
wheat straw, tied together in small bundles, 
and giving them air in fine weather. 


C&LERTAC. 

The plant known as celeriac or turnip* 
rooted celery is a biennial, and is distin* 
guished from celery itself, whose flavour it 
possesses, by its thick, fleshy, turnip-like 
root. Its cultivation is simple and easy. 
The seed is first sown in the same way and 
at the same time as that of ordinary celery* 
The young plants should be set about 3 
inches apart in boxes in a cool house, or in 
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beds of rich mould, and when large enough 
and sufficiently hardened off, the plants 
should Ik* transferred to an open piece of 
ground and set about 12 or 15 inches apart. 
As the leaf-stalks are not blanched, the 
plant being grown for the root only, there 
is no occasion to plant it in trenches. The 
roots may be taken up and stored in an 
outhouse when ready for use, which will be 
about the end of October or beginning of 
Novemljer. 

Celery. 

As this most valuable vegetable is usually 
put on table as an accompaniment to cheese 
in the winter months, during which it is in 
season, it has been included among those 
which are comprised in the “ salad ” sec- 
tion. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that it is equally good and useful when 
stewed and served in white sauce, and that 
few soups are perfect in which celery or 
celery seed has not been used as flavouring. 

Propagation, toe . — Celery is propagated 
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by seed, which is best obtained from the 
sccdshops. It may lie sown in any month 
from Christmas to April. To get plants 
for the table in September, seeds should be 
sown in February in pans, which should be 
placed on a moderate hotbed. In alwut 
three weeks they will germinate, and, when 
about 2 inches high, the plants should be 
pricked out under glass, either in a frame 
or in*pots, in a compost of loam, and three- 
parts well-rotted dung. If in pots, shift 
them in April, and at the end of May plant 
them in shallow trenches in a warm part of 
the garden. If the trenches are dug out to 
the depth of 2 feet, 6 inches of hot dung 



placed in the bottom to stimulate the plants, 
the soil replaced, and the plants put in and 
covered with hand-glasses, an early crop 
will be the result. A second sowing should 
be made in March, still on a hotbed or on 
pans, or protected by sashes and mats until 
the plants are up ; when fit to handle, they 
should he pricked out on a slight hot lied, 
or on a warm border. After a few weeks 
they should be again transplanted into a 
similar bed, and placed 4 or 5 inches apart 
each way. In July the plants will be fit to 
plant out in trenches for autumn use. A 
third sowing in April, treated in a similar 
maimer, will be ready for winter use, prick* 


ing them out in fresh loam and decomposed 
leaf-mould when large enough to handle. ■» 

Planting out In Trenches. —The plants 
should be placed 8 inches apart in the 
trenches, and the trenches from 4 to 6 foot 
apart, according to the size of plants re- 
quired. The trenches should be about 15 
inches wide and the plants should be 
planted in a single row along the middle 
of each trench. When the plants are about 
18 inches high, blanching commences by 
throwing the soil round the roots and 
ridging up, the intermediate ground being 
planted with coleworts, lettuce, and other 
light crops likely to lie off before the celery 
requires earthing-up. 

Watering and Shading.— Immediately 
after planting, a copious watering should 
be given. In its wild state, celery delights 
in situations where it can receive an un- 
limited supply of moisture ; and nature is 
always an excellent guide where cultivation 
is concerned. Celery trenches should, then, 
throughout their growth receive abundant 
supplies of water. When planted, the bed 
or trench is usually a few inches l>elow the 
neighl curing soil. The trenches should 
have some means of shading from the glare 
of the noonday sun ; old lights, bushes of 
firs, or other dense objects, for a few hours 
every day, will suffice. Crops of peas are 
sometimes grown Iretwcen the rows to 
afford the required shelter, and there can 

* no more economical mode of supplying 
it, provided the rows run from north to 
south, and are sufficiently apart to admit of 
it. 

Subsequent Treatment. —The subsequent 
treatment of celery is very simple. Re- 
move all side shoots and weeds, stir the 
earth frequently, and water whenever re* 
quired, occasionally with weak manure 
water ; sometimes adding a little quicklime 
to the water for the benefit of worms and 
slugs. If the celery fly appears, a little; 
soot, applied dry or in water, and sprinkled 
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over the foliage, will be useful. After 
these waterings, a thin covering of dry soil 
thrown over the trench will check evapora- 
tion. As the time for banking up ap- 
proaches, it is the practice in some places 
to tie the plants up with bast strings, partly 
<o keep the outer leaves in proper order, 
but partly also to assist in the blanching 
process. When lightly tied up at the top, 
the centre is encouraged to rise and swell. 

Lifting Celery. — In lifting celery, 
“always liegin at one end of a row,” says 
Mr. McIntosh, taking the plants up by 
the roots, and carefully avoid bruising the 
stems or breaking the leaves.” Cut the 
roots off, and bury them in the trench; but 
remove the plant to the vegetable house. 
Remove the outer leaves to he washed, and 
reserved for soups. The centre part care- 
fully examine, and remove discoloured por- 
tions } and when washed clean, dip it in 
clear salt and water, to dislodge any small 
worms ; this done, it passes out of the 
gardener’s care. As frost sets in, a quantity 
of the crop for immediate use should be 
taken up ; removing the roots and soil, and 
tying the leaves together, convey them to 
the root cellar, and lay them in sand, not 
too dry, Look to them from time to time, 
to see that they do not get. loo dry. 

There are many kinds of celery in culti- 
vation. Of late years various new sorts 
have been introduced, and it is letter to re- 
fer the reader to the growers’ price lists for 
these than to give a list here, which in a 
very brief time may require alteration. 

Chervil. 

For summer use this salad herb should 
be sown in March or April, on soil well j 
dug over and manured, in drills about 9 
inches apart. The sowing may l»e made 
on a warm sunny border ; but for winter 
use a warm and d y situation should be 
wheeled, in which a sowing should be 
made in August. The winter crop will 


need protection when the nights are 
frosty; this may be afforded by mats 
sustained on 1 k*M sticks. 

Chicory, Savory or Wild Endive. 

The tender shoots of the chicory, whose 
; root when baked and ground is used in 
I the adulteration of coffee, form a useful 
| ingredient for salads in the winter season. 
The plants from which the shoots are 
obtained are got from seed sown in the 
middle of spring, in drills al>out 9 inches 
apart, the plants being thinned out to the 



CHICORY, OR WILD ENOTVSE, KNOWN IN FRANC* 
AS “BARfW-UF.-C'AnFCtN." 

same distance apart in the drills. In the 
winter the roots should be taken up, and 
i put in boxes in light soil. The boxes 
1 should then be placed in any warm 
| jjosition in which the growth of the 
| sprouts from the roots will be excited by 
| the heat. The light must be carefully 
excluded from the growing shoots in 
order to blanch them and to keep them 
in a crisp and tender state. 

Chius. 

The fruit of the chili, like that of the 
capsicum, is extremely hot and pungent. 
That of the capsicum is useful for pickling 
and for eating, when fresh and cut up and 
infused in vinegar, with roast mutton. 
Chilis also are used for pickling, and lor 
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infusion in vinegar. They are usually grown 
in the green- 
house , in 
which the fruit 
will ripen, ami 
where they 
present a 
pretty appear- 
/ ance in con* 

CIUI.I FEI’PKK (PLANT). . 

trast with the 
flowers that are growing there. Their cul- 
ture is simple and easy : the plants must !>e 
raised from seed sown 
in a hot-bed, or placed 
over gentle bottom 
heat, and as they in- 
crease in size they must 
be shifted singly into 
small jjots at first, and 
thence into larger pots, 
as may lie found neces- 
sary. Capsicums and 
chilis can lie used in the 
green state as well as when ripe and 
red, and those who are content with the 
fruit in this condition may set the plants in 
the open border at the end of June. They 
will not ripen their fruit in this position. 



Chives. 

A hardy perennial propagated by di- 
vision of the roots in spring or autumn, 
thriving in any ordinary garden soil. The 
plants should be set in the ground in small 
clumps or bunches about 9 inches apart 
-cadi way. The onion-like leaves— like in 
shape and flavour — are useful in soups, 
salads, &c., and are preferable, for the 
Jbrmer being less strong in flavout than the 
onion. They are useful also for cutting up 
End mixing with the food of turkeys newly 
hatched. 

Clubbing in Cabbages. 

This disease, so destructive to a crop of 

broccoli; and to the cabbage tribe gener- 


m 

ally, especially on poor land and under 
ndifl’erent culture, may be prevented, in > 
some degree, by dipping the roots, before 
planting, in a thick mixture, composed of 
1 jieck of soot and 1 lb. of saltpetre, with 
water added to make it the consistency of 
paste. A more certain remedy, however, 
is found in a proper system of cropping 
and manuring, by which this exhausting 
vegetable is made to follow, in rotation* 
crops which act as deepeners and restorers 
of the qualities withdrawn by previous 
crops of Hrassica*. 

The effects of the club become apparem 
in hot sunny days : cabbages, &c., hang 
down and turn blue, and often become 
infested with aphis. This disease is, per- 
haps, the most vexatious w'ith which the 
gardener has to deal. How far it may be 
prevented by the use of worn! ashes, &c., t» 
a matter of doubt. The most prominent 
Causes of clubbing seem to be : firstly, an 
injudicious application of manure in small 
gardens that are already too manured —the 
most prevalent cause ; and, secondly, the 
exhausted state of the soil, arising from the 
loo unvaried use to which it is put ; either 
of these circumstances tending to foster the 
insect to whose work' the clubbing itself la 
certainly due. The plants that arc subject 
to the disease are strong feeders, and ex* 
haust the soil very much ; but it is reason- 
able to suppose they leave food suitable for 
other plants. Instances have been known 
of ground being left to weeds for several 
years, when, although cabbages clubbed 
badly before, they did not after the rest 
from cultivation that it had experienced ; 
the ground showing a fertility that would 
justify any one in believing that weeds have 
a wonderful faculty for restoring ground 
that had been exhausted by kitchen crops* 

Coen Salad. 

This ingredient for salad, which is also 
known as u lamb’s lettuce,” may be h§d 
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nil the year round by sowing in Fehruar 
and March for use in summer, and in 
Septemlier for winter use and for early 
spring. Sow in drills, about 6 inches | 
apart, in light, rich soil, in a warm situa- ' 
tion. The leaves should be eaten when 
they are young and tender. If the plants 
show any tendency to run to seed, it is 
better to take them up and pick off such 
leaves as may still be eatable, unless il l>e 
desired to save seed. 

Cottage Gardens, Rotation of 
Crops in. 

The market gardener, or gardener on an 
extensive scale, will hardly expect to find 
information on the succession, or sequence, 
and rotation of crops, in a handbook of 
this site, and perhaps would be averse to j 
adopting it if given, but for the simple 
requirements of the cottage gardener and 
holder of allotment ground the following 
rotation of crops has l>een strongly recom- 
mended. It applies to a rood or quarter 
of an acre, and supposes the breadth of 
the land to lie 27} yard*, and the length ! 
44 yards, which makes just one rood. Of 
this piece of land make three equal 
divisions, and crop as follows « 

Fixst Division. 


Time of Planting. Nat art 0/ Croft. 

First week in March aa rows of potatoes, a 

feet between each 
row ; sets to be 1 foot 
apart in planting. 
Sorts : York Re- 
gents, Flukes, and 
Fortyfold, or a por- 
tion of each. 

An alky of one foot between this and the next 
division. 

Sitcom) Division. 


Early in May 4 rows of turnips. 

„ „ a rows of beetroot. 

First week in May 1 row of scarlet runners. 

With a foot alley between each sort. 


Tm hi* Division. 

Last week in February... a rows of ash-leaved 
kidney potatoes. 

,, ,, ... 3 rows of matchless cab- 

bage, or York cab- 
bage. 

Early in March x row of marrowfat 

peas. 

„ „ 3 rows of ash-leaved 

kidneys (Cape broc- 
coli after). 

Last week in February... 6 rows of ash-leaved 
kidneys(celery after). 

„ „ ... x row of early long-pod 

beans. 

„ „ ... 1 row of early peas 

(celery after). 

Bind of March 1 row of cauliflowers 

(stone turnips after). 

Plant as early as possible a rows of lettuce 
(autumn cabbages 
after). 

With a foot alley between each sort. 


First Division.— Potatoes. Note that winter 
and spring broccoli, and winter cabbage and spin- 
ach take this division directly the potatoes are oft’. 

Second Division . — Root crop. Note that this 
division is to t>e trenched for the main crop of pota- 
toes for the next year directly the roots are off. 

Third Division . — Mixed or early crop. Note 
that this division is to be occupied with flying 
crops, such as turnips and lettuces, &c., in the 
autumn, and to be sown with the usual root crops 
next spring. 

There will l>e but little, if any, difficulty 
in following the rotation and sequence of 
crops as given above. It will be seen at 
once that the principle lies in dividing the 
ground into three crops, which arrange- 
ment provides that in each division two 
years must elapse before it is again cropped 
in the same manner. Reduced to a tabular 
form, the succession of crops stands as 
follows : — 


Middle of March , row, of Windsor Pomo«, &c 

Second division Root crop. 

Earty in March 4 row. of hollow- Third division Mind or early efty. 

crowned parsnips. 

End of February 4 rojwof Alirind»m ( Secoko Yea*. 

S rows of onions, globe First division Mixed or earty €fOp> 

cr htr Second division Potatoes, Ac. 

End of March x row of Windsor Third division „ Root crop. 
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Third Year. 

First division Root crop. 

Second division Mixed or early crop. 

Third division Potatoes, &c. 

Cottage Gardens, Vegetables 

SUITABLE FOR. 

It will be useful to append here a list, 
necessarily brief, of vegetables that are 
suited for the cottage garden. It might 
be easily extended, but the sorts named 
will be found sufficient for all practical 
purposes. 

Peas. | Simnaui. 

Early* Round, for summer. 

Prickly, for winter. 
New Zealand, 

French Beans. 

Canadian Wonder. 
Newington Wonder. 
Carter's Longsword. 

Runner Mean*. 

Carter's Champion. 
Painted Lady. 

Carmack. 

Enfield Market, main 
crop. 

Early York. 

East Ham. 

Rosette Colewort. 


Carter's Lightning. 

Carter s First Crop. 

Laxton’a Earliest of 
All. 

Long-podded. 

Tom Thumb. ^ 

McLean's Blue . 3 
Peter. $ 

American Won- Q 
der. 

Medium. 

Auvergne. 

Carters Hundred- 
fold. 

Laxton’s Prolific. 

McLean's Best of 
Ail. 


Eate. 

Culverwell’s 

graph. 


James's Prolific. 
Laxton’s Fillbaak 


Brussels Sprouts. 

Broccoli* 

Early Cape. 

Purple Sprouting. 
Walcheren, or Cauli- 
flower. 


Early Mazagan. 
Servillc Giant Long- 
pod. 

Carter’s Improved 
Windsor. 

Orange Jelly. 

Purple Top Yellow 


Onion. 

Brown 8pantsh. 
Deptford. 

James's Keeping. 

Leeks. 
Musselburgh. 
London or Broad 

L»rgiT Rouen. 


Savoy. 

Early Dwarf Ulm. 
Little Pixie, 

Potatoes. 

I mproved Ash-leaved 
Kidney. 

York Regent. 

Beauty of Hebron. 
Village Blacksmith. 

Vegetable Marrow, 
Improved Custard. 
Large Long White. 
Large Cream. 

Cucumber. 

For outdoor*. 

Carter's Best of All. 
Stockwood. 


Kale, 

Green Curled Scotch. 
Welsh Kale. 

Chou de Rustic, 

Lettuce. 

Hammersmith, for 
winter. 

Black-seeded Brown 
Cos, alt the year. 
Tom Thumb Cab- 
bage. 

Parsnips. 

Students. 

Hollow-crowned. 


Carrot. 

Early Horn. 
Intermediate, 
lames’s Scarlet. 
Long Red Surrey. 
Scarlet Altrincham. 


Turku*. 

Early Dutch. 

Hardy White Dutch, 

Radishes. 
Scarlet Short-top. 
Turnip, red and white. 

Celery. 

Coles' Crystal Whit*. 
Coles' Defiance Red. 

Endive. 

Green Curled, winter. 
White Curled. 

Parslkv. 
Double Curled. 
Carter's New Per* 
petusl. 

Corn Salad. 

For winter um>. 


Cottage Gardens, Seasonable Crof$ 
and IIkkus for. 

Here may well be made a few brief 
remarks on the crops that arc most useful 
in the cottage garden. A corner should lie 
found in every garden for herbs, — * 

chives, an excellent substitute for onions 
in broth, salads, and savoury omelettes, 
parsley, thyme, sage, marjoram, knelled 
marjoram, lemon thyme, &c., whose use, 
unfortunately, is not so well known as it 
might be. Dill, fennel, horehound, and 
other herbs, may be sown in April or May. 
With reference to vegetables generally, 
the particulars relative to their culture fire 
the same, whether applied to the large 
garden, the allotment, or the small plot of 
the cottager ; but the cottager or allotmenl 
holder naturally desires to grow the most 
useful and profitable crops, and has neither 
time nor room for experimenting upon the 
various subjects placed l>efore him ; con- 
sequently he may save a great deal by 
becoming acquainted with what will best 
repay his time and labour. Perhaps the 
potato is more largely cultivated than any 
other crop among cottagers and allotment 
holders, because it is of more easy mil** 
tore, and, where it does well, Is 




COUVlE f&ONCHtJDA. 


remunerative than others ; but the potato j of cropping at this time is to sow the 
disease, for which no certain remedy is j ground with turnip seed : a quarter of a 
known, renders it a precarious crop. Par* j pound of seed (about 9d.) would sow half a 
snips are not likely to supersede it, because | dozen rods. If sown on newly dug ground, 
not so generally liked ; but those who are \ it would be up in three days, and would 
fond of this root will find it a profitable i yield many dishes of a wholesome vegetable 


crop. Jerusalem artichokes yield abun- 


in winter ; leaving many plants to yield 


dantly, and will be found remunerative to j useful greens in March and April following, 
those who like them. Cabbages are very j Other useful vegetables are liorecole and 
profitable things to grow ; they head during i Brussels sprouts : of the former the green* 
the summer and autumn, and yield an j curled is much esteemed. There are others 
atmndancc of sprouts during the winter, ' of equal merit ; all are very hardy and 


at which time they are excellent and 
nutritious food. Cottagers’ kale is an 
excellent vegetable : after the head or top 
is cut for use, it yields an abundance of 


prolific, and furnish sprouts for the table 
from November to May. If they have not 
already been planted, it should be done as 
early as possible this month. Winter 


sweet and wholesome sprouts during the • spinach is also useful, and, as the seed is 
winter and spring months. Brussels sprouts J cheap, it may be advantageously grown by 
may l>e grown for the same reasons. Broc- j the cottager. Coleworts, again, are very 
•coli, of such sorts as the Early Cape and j profitable ; they may be planted thickly, 
Walcheren, which head the same year as j and give a good supply of greens for 
sown, may Ik.* grown advantageously ; but J several months in succession. Where 
date sorts, which occupy the ground nearly j potatoes have l>een planted to any extent, 
a twelvemonth before they are fit for use, such crops may be planted between the 
■arc not so profitable. Scarlet-runner beans | rows liefore the potatoes are lifted, so that 
: are always remunerative; they yield, in j no time is lost. If the plants are shaded 
abundance, a sweet anti nutritious vege* j until they are established, it will be no 
table, ami continue bearing a long time ; j disadvantage ; they will lie ready to start 
no cottage garden should be w ithout them, j when the previous crops are removed : the 
’French beans are also provable for cot- j ground can then be forked lie tween. In 
Hagers, anti also broad lieans for summer ! Novemlier the gardener must lie content 
‘Use. Where peas are grown, the dwarf to turn his attention mainly to (he prejwua* 


•and medium ought to lie chosen, as the 
Haller sorts require tail sticks, ami are 
therefore more costly, and tend greatly 
*tu shade the ground on which they arc 
^grown. 

Cultural Kotos. — When early crops have 
been growing up to June, and are no longer 
serviceable, they should be removed without 
loss of time ; the ground dug or trenched, 
dr forked over, preparatory to getting in 
crops for the winter and spring following. 


tion of the soil for the ensuing year. 

Couve Troncuuda. 

The culture and treatment of this 
variety of cabbage are the same as for 
the ordinary cabbage, the seed being 
sown in March or Ajtril, according to 
situation, and the young plants planted 
out in June and July. It is fit for use, 
like Savoys, after frosty weather sets in. 
From the similarity of the leaf stalks to 


It will be useful here to point out such seakale, for which it is a good substitute, 
crops as would be most profitable in a , it is sometimes called the Seakale Cabbage* 
email way. One of the cheapest means J The heart may be eaten as well as the teaf 
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stalks, being tender when dressed, and of when the rank steam and heat of the bed 
delicious flavour. consequent on its first construction has 

Cress, Mustard, &e. 

These accompaniments to lettuce, &c., 

In forming a salad, or “ saladings, as they a 5. inch jxjt. Perhaps the former mode is 


passed off, and it is in a proper condition 
for their reception. The seeds may 
placed in pots singly, or two or three in 
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are sometimes called, may l>e obtained by 


preferable, as the roots are not disturbed 
when the plants are turned out of the pots 
to be placed in the soil that forms the 
surface of the lied. They grow very 
quickly, and will make their appearance 
above ground in two or three days. 
Management of Plants in Frames, 
-When the plants have made two leaves, 
pinch out the point above the second; 
each plant will then send out two lateral 
shoots above the second leaf of each shoot : 
pick off the top. After that, stop them 
I alwvc every fruit, and, as the plants grow 
add fresh soil, till the whole lied is level, 


sowing in the open ground in March and 
April on a sunny spot, and from April to 
October in a somewhat moist and sheltered 
situation. The seed should be sown thickly 
in shallow drills, and a sowing l>c made 
every fortnight for succession. The seed 
leaves only arc eaten, because the leaves 
that show themselves next in order are 
rough and strong in flavour. For winter 
use, from October to March, seeds may be 
sown in boxes filled with light, rich mould, 
and placed in a greenhouse or window. 

Cucumbers: their Culture. 

These can be grown under glass, or on 
a hotbed, at any season of the year, all 
that is necessary living to maintain the 
temperature of the house or frame, as the 
case may be, at a height ranging from 7° 
to 75 0 , but not falling below the former. 
It is unnecessary to describe the process 



of making a hotbed here, and for this the cucumber - roluson’s improved teleoraemu 
reader must be referred to the remarks on 

this subject on p. 24** The seed must be taking care that the soil is of the same 
planted in good mould placed in pots, and temperature as the bed before placing it 
these pots must be placed in the frame in the frame, or the plants are likely to 


ENDIVE, 
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receive a chill, which throws them back 
Considerably. 

Setting Fruit— It will be necessary, 
between the months of October and April, 
to set each fruit as the flower opens. This 
is done by taking a male flower, and pull- 
ing off all but the centre — that is, the 
stamens supporting the anthers, which 
hold the farina or pollen — and applying 
this to the centre of the female flower, 
Which may be distinguished by the rudi- 
ment of the fruit supporting it. This, in 
the warmer months, is the office of bees. 
Attracted to the flowers by the honey and 
]K>llen» they fertilise the female blossom in 
collecting it ; but when there are no bees 
about, the cultivator must t>erform the task 
himself. 

encumbers, Ridge, Gherkins, to— The 

instructions given above are, as it will l>e 
understood, wholly intended for the culture 
of cucumbers in frames. There arc varieties, 
however, that can be grown in the open 
air, but the fruit is smaller, and far less 
wholesome, than that obtained from fruit 
under glass. The plants arc raised from 
seed placed in jxits at the end of March or 
the beginning of April, The j>ots are 
plunged in gentle heat on a hotbed, 
covered by a frame, andNvhcn the plants 
are up, as much air must be given to 
them as jxissible, and they must be 
stopj>cd at least twice, in order to keep 
the growth within bounds as much as 
possible. Alxmt the middle of June, 
they may l»e transferred from the frame to 
the open ground on sj>ots prepared for 
them by digging holes in the earth about 
18 inches or 2 feet in diameter, and about 
18 inches helow the surface of the soil. 
The earth taken out should be disposed in a 
hillock over the manure, the top of the hil- 
lock being about 9 inches above the ground 
level, and therefore above the manure also. 
The ground should be prepared (bur or five 
days before the plants are put out 


Endive. 

This vegetable is grown chiefly for winter 
use and for salads in early spring. 

Propagation of the Soil.— Trench the 
ground to a depth of two feet, mixing a 
very liberal dressing of rich and thoroughly 
decayed manure. For crops intended to 
stand the winter, a light, dry, and rather 
poor soil is best, and they should be planted 
in a sheltered situation. 

Tima and Manner of Sowing.— Make 
the first sowing about the middle of May on 
a bed of well -pulverised rich soil, scattering 
the seed thinly, and covering it lightly, or 
sow in drills, if it is not intended to trans- 
plant them. If sown in drills, let the rows 
l>e from 12 to 15 inches apart, and thin out 



GREEN CURLED ENDIVE. 


the plants to the same distance apart in the 
beds. If sown broadcast, the plants must 
be thinned out to the distance of 4 or 5 
inches apart, and when large enough trans- 
planted into ground that has lx;en richly 
manured. The plants should 1 *' about 3 
inches high liefore they are transplanted. 
They should be set the same distance apart 
as prescril>ed for thinning out plants sown 
in drills. Plenty of water should be given 
w hen the weather is dry, and liquid manure 
occasionally. For the main crop sow in 
the middle of June, and again about the 
middle of July. Plants to stand the winter 
should be sown early in August. 

Hutting and After-management — 
When the plants are about 4 inches high, 
transplant, lifting them carefully with as 
much soil as can be kept about their snots. 


FENNEL-GARLIC. 
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Place (hem in about 3 inches deep and 12 
to 14 inches apart, and leave about the 
same distance between the plants. Give a 
liberal supply of water immediately after 



planting, and as often as may t>e requisite 
to keep the soil moist. Beyond watering 
and keeping the surface of the soil open and 
free from weeds, the plants will require no 
further attention till they are nearly full- 
grown, when means should tic used to 
blanch them. In the case of ‘the earlier 
crops this may lie done by tying them up 
when dry, after the same fashion as lettuce, 
and drawing the soil about them so as to 
fill the drills in which they are planted, 
then ridging up the soil two or three inches 
round each plant. But as late crops in- 
tended for winter use are liable to be injured 
by frost, these should lie blanched by 
covering the plants with inverted pots. 
When severe weather is feared, a portion 
of the plants sown in July may be lifted 
with balls and planted closely together in 
pits or frames, where they can lie protected 
from frost and wet, yet be fully exposed to 
the air when the weather permits. Tying 
and covering should be done at intervals, 
so as to have a continuous supply well 
blanched as they may be required for use. 
The At ^nst sowing should be planted out 


at the lxittom of a south wall, or in other 
sheltered situation. In many localities 
these plants require the protection of glass 
to winter them safely. 

The best varieties are the Green Curled, 
Batavian Green, Batavian White, White 
curled, and New Moss curled. 

Fennel. 

Fennel may be raised from seed in 
April or May. The seed should l>e 
covered lightly with fine mould, and, 
when the plants are strong enough, they 
may be set out in a bed alioul a foot apart. 
A good l>ed of fennel will last for years ; 
but to insure fine leaves, the flower-stalks 
should always l>e cut off as soon as they 
appear, so as never to ripen seed. 

French Beans. See Beans, Kidney. 

Garlic. 

This bulb, which, from the strength 
of its odour and pungency of its laste, 
requires to be used in small quantities, 
is propagated, planted, and managed in 
precisely the same manner as the shallot, 
which see . A number of bulblets, tech- 



nically known as “ cloves, w arc found 
grouped together in one whitish integu- 
ment, or capsule, which holds them, as it 
were, within a sack* A dove inserted In 
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GARNISHING— HERB GARDEN. 


the knuckle of a shoulder or leg of mutton 
imparts a slight flavour to the whole joint, 
and a rump steak is much improved by 
being placed and eaten on a plate that has 
been rubbed over for the purpose with a 
clove of garlic cut in two. In planting, the 
cloves should be set separately. 

Garnishing, Herbs for. 

These are handsome in growth, and use- 
ful for domestic purposes. Among them 
we may enumerate the ice-plant, the curled 
mallow, Melville’s garnishing lmrccolc, 
triple curled cress and parsley. Of these 
the last-named herb will be found the most 
useful, and care should be taken to main- 
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tain a plentiful and constant supply by 
making a fresh sowing every year. Nothing, 
indeed, by reason of its small size and 
beautiful colour, is so appropriate as 
parsley as a garnish for cold meats of 
every kind. Borage is also a garnishing 
herb, but is used especially as a garnish 
for cool cups. 

Gourds. 

All vegetables of this class, including 
pumpkins and vegetable marrows, which 
produce an immense amount of food, 
may be profitably and easily cultivated 
by attending to the following directions : — 
The seed should be sown in April or May, 
in pots or pans of rich light soil, and raised 
ia t warm frame. As soon as possible, dm 


young plants should be potted off, and 
hardened in a cold frame for planting out 
in the open ground, preferably on manure 
heaps, or soil taken out of ponds, at the 
end of May or early in June. Marrows 
contain a rich sugary and farinaceous 
matter, and are a most excellent and 
nutricious article of diet when dressed in 
the following manner : — Cut the marrows 
into short pieces, take out all the pith ami 
seeds, and boil them in plenty of water 
with a little salt. When well boiled, scrape 
out all the marrow', put it Ijetw^een two 
dishes, and squeeze out all the water ; then 
mash it well, adding salt, pepper, and a 
little butter. It is then a dish fit for any 
table. The cultivation Mr. Cuthill recom- 
mends is to sow the seed alxmt the first 
week in May in the open ground, in a 
warm corner, and when large enough, 
transplanted to moderately rich land. “ I 
can grow,” Ik* adds, “ twenty tons of the 
marrows to the acre easily ; and when ripe, 
they can be stowed away anywhere, ami 
will keep good for a very great length of 
time. In addition to their utility as a vege- 
table for the table, they form a most excel- 
lent and economical article when boiled for 
fattening pigs.” For further information 
on this subject, see Marrpw and Pumpkin . 

Herb-Garden. 

The olitcry , or herb-garden, is a depart- 
ment of horticulture somewhat neglected, 
and yet the culture and curing of simples 
1 was formerly a part of a lady’s education. 
All the sw’eet herbs are pretty, and. a strip 
of ground half-way between the kitchen 
and the flower-garden would keep them 
more immediately under the eye of the 
mistress. This would probably recover, 
for our soups and salads, some of the neg- 
lected tarragons, French sorrel, purslain, 
chervil, dill, and clary, which are only 
found now in the pages of the old Nah 
Laid out after a simple geometric design. 
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the herb-garden might be rather oma- 1 producevS a tendency to fork; the ground 
mental than otherwise. Most of the herbs 1 should l>e well broken any time during 
are propagated by slips in the autumn. ] the winter. Then take up some old roots 
Basil , burnt, and other herbs, require to and trim them for the kitchen, cutting off 
be sown early in spring, on slight hotbeds the crowns about an inch and a halt long— 
of about 2 feet in depth; but many culti- these latter are for planting. Next, with a 
vators leave them later, and sow in the dibble, which is marked 2 feet from the 


open ground. Thyme, the marjoram, 
including pot and noeet knotted marjoram , 
savory, hyssop, chervil, and coriander , may 
be sown in dry mild weather, to be trans- 
planted afterwards. Sow in shallow drills 
about half an inch deep and 8 or g inches 
apart, and cover in evenly with the soil. 
Mini may be propagated by separating the 
roots, and planting them in drills drawn 
with a hoe 6 inches asunder, covering them 
with an inch of earth, ami raking smooth. 
They will quickly take root, anti grow 
freely for use in the summer. This method 
may be applied to the several sorts of sf 
mini, peppermint, anti lamb mini. 

The whole family of borage, but ml, clary , 
mangolds, carduus , dill, fennel , buglos, 
sorrel, and angelica, may lx? sown about 
the middle of March, when the weather is j 
open. Sow moderately thin in drills or 
beds (each sort separate), in good light 
soil ; if in drills 6 inches apart ; some of 
the plants may remain where planted, after 
a thinning for early use ; others may l»e 
planted out in the summer. Cultural 


lower end -that being the depth the erowns 
are to be planted —make holes 2 feet apart 
in rows 3 feet apart. This done, take a 
lath-slick split at one end, insert the crown 
in the slit, thrust it down to the Ixitimn of 
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directions respecting herbs are given in the 
calendar for each month. 

Horseradish. 

Tliis much-relished accompaniment to 
roast beef, should be grown on an 
open spot It is a mistake to suppose 
this crop can be stowed away in 
any comer or out-of-the-way place; it 
requires high culture to produce it good, 
and it repays good treatment as well os any 
crop. The best mode of culture is to 
trench the ground to the depth of 3 feet, 
but to be rather sparing of manure, 


the hole, and push it out by another stick 
which is thrust down for the purpose. It 
i is unnecessary to fdl up the holes, as they 
| gradually fill as the horseradish nears the 
surface. If a fresh row is planted every 
year* and another taken up, the crop will 
lie kept in good condition, and a fresh 
piece of improved ground offered every 
year for other crops. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. See Artichoke, 
Jerusalem. 

Kaie. See Borecole and Cottager's Kale* 
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Kidney Bran. See Bean* French, or 
Kidney. 

Kitchen -Garden Seeds. 

To save seeds is a work of some trouble. 
It causes a great waste of ground, ex- 
haustion of soil, and also involves much 
labour. Good seeds can now be pur- 
chased at a very reasonable rate, and 
novelties in every kind of vegetable are 
continually being introduced. Most seeds- 
men publish lists of seeds with prices, 
suitable in quantity to gardens of all 


sizes, and as the demand for seeds is an 
annual one, no man of character will ven- 
ture to hazard his reputation and his 
interest by sending out bad seed. It is 
very easy to test the growing qualities of 
seeds, and this is always done by our lead- 
ing seedsmen before they are packed up 
and offered for sale. The collections of 
kitchen-garden seeds offered and supplied 
are so varied in sorts, and so moderate in 
price, that the generality of gardeners may 
well l>e spared the trouble of saving seeds, 
and use their land for crops that will prove 
more useful to the grower. 


Name. 

rH 3 ‘ ° 

Colleci ion. 

jC'J 3 0 

Collection. 

j£t 11 6 

Collection. 

£t x 0 
Collection. 

£0 to 6 
Collection. 

Peas, best varieties for succession... 

18 quarts 

it quarts 

8 quarts 

6 quarts 

4 j>ints 

Ueans, broad, the best sorts 

6 quarts 

4 quarts 

3 quarts 

2 quarts 

2 pints 

French, dwarf varieties 

Runners 

2 pints 

2 pints 

1 4 jiints 

1 quart 

1 pint 
i 4 l>ints 

x pint 

1 j»int 

1 4 pints 

1 jnut 

Beet, Dell's and other sorts 

2 packets 

2 packets 

x packet 

1 jacket 

1 packet 

Borecole or Kale, best sorts 

4 packets 

3 packets 

6 jackets 

3 packets 

3 jackets 

x jacket 

Broccoli, l»est early and laic sorts 

Brussels Sprouts, finest 

Cabbage, best sorts for succession 

8 packets 

S jackets 

4 jackets 

2 jackets 

1 packet 

t jacket 

x packet 

x jacket 

1 jacket 

7 packets 

6 jackets 

5 jackets 

4 packets 

2 jackets 

Savoy, best sorts 

Capsicum 

3 packets 

1 jacket 

2 jackets 

1 packet 

2 jackets 

1 jacket 

x jacket 

1 jacket 

Carrot, for forcing and general crop 

14 ounces 

8 ounces 

4 ounces 

3 ounces 

*4 ounces 

Cauliflower, best for succession 

2 packets 

2 packets 

x packet 

x jacket 

Celery, of sorts 

a jackets 

2 jackets 

2 jackets 

3 jackets 

1 jacket 

Con ve Tronchuda 

Corn Salad 

1 jacket 
x packet 

1 jacket 

1 jacket 

1 jacket 
x jacket 

x jacket 

Cress, plain, curled, & c | 

J pint and ) 

6 ounces f 

8 ounces 

6 ounces 

4 ounces 

2 ounces 

Cucumbers, of sorts ..., w 

4 jackets 

3 jackets 

2 jackets 

1 jacket | 

x jacket 

Endive, best sorts .: 

3 jackets 

a jackets 

1 jacket 

x jacket 

Herbs, of sorts 

Leek, best sorts 

6 jackets 

4 jackets 

3 jackets 

2 jackets 

2 jackets 

1 ounce 

1 packet 

i packet 

1 jacket 

Lettuce, best Cosand Cabbage 

Melon, finest sorts 

6 packets 

3 jackets 

4 packets 

2 jackets 

3 jackets 

1 jacket 

3 jackets 

2 jackets 

Mustard, white 

1 quart 

1 pint 

4 |>*nt 

4 ounces 

2 ounces 

Onion, White Spanish and others . . 
Orach 

12 ounces 

1 jacket 

8 ounces 

1 jacket 

0 ounces 

1 jacket 

3 ounces 

*4 ounces 

Parsley, earn idling, <fio 

j Parsnip, Hollow Crowned 

2 ounces 

t ounce 

1 jacket 

1 jacket 

t packet 

4 ounces 

3 ounces 

2 ounces 

1 ounce 

1 jacket 

Radish, best sorts for succession j 

Rampion 

Salsa fy 

Scorronera 

1 pint and ) 
it ounces J 

1 packet 

1 packet 

1 jacket 

9 ounces 

t jacket 
x jacket 

1 packet 

6 ounces 

x packet 

1 packet 

1 packet 

4 ounces 

2 ounces 

Spinach, summer and winter scuts 
Tomato 

9 pints 
t packet 

jants 
x jacket 

x pint 

1 jacket 

4 ounces 

9 ounces 

Turnip. Snowball and others 

Vegetable Marrow 

12 ounces 

5 ounces 

8 ounces 

3 ounces 

a jack ets 

s jackets 

1 jacket 

1 packet 

s jacket 

1 packet 


By some seedsmen these seeds are classified in six sections, as follows:— i. Leguminous Section ; t. 
Edible Leaved and Edible flowered Section : i. Edible Rooted Section ; 4. Edible Fruited Section ; 5. 
Salad Section ; and 6. Pot, Sweet and Garnishing Herb Section. The number prefixed to each kind of 
seed in the first column indicate* the section to which it belongs. It may be added that all the lending 
Madame* supply larger collections than those indicated above, at prices ranging from four gums 
upwards, according to quantity. 




KOHL RABl-LEEKS. 


aSS 

The preceding is an enumeration of the already named, and water occasionally 
Seeds necessary for a year’s supply, with until the plants show signs of growth* 
quantities and prices to suit gardens of five 

different sizes, but with reference to them Lerks. 

Leeks, for the main crop, arc usually 
sown in April, about the same time as 
onions. Some gardeners sow them with 
a small sowing of onions, the latter being 
drawn young for salading, and the leeks 
l>eing left on the bed, or planted out. 
Sonic sow them in drills 18 inches or even 
2 feet apart, and thin them to a foot or 
so apart in the row, planting the thinnings 
at the same distance. This gives room to 
draw earth up to them for the purpose of 
blanching the root and stein. Sow very 
I shallow, tread, and rake, provided the 
it may be said that it is not in strict accor* ground admits of it : thin before the 
dance with economy in gardening to adopt plants interfere with each other, and water 
any one or the other of them implicitly, and j n <\ ry weather. This crop delights in a 
the buyer will but too often find among light rich soil, and in moist seasons grows 
them many packets that the small grower very large. The London King is the sort 
does not absolutely require, and which in most usually grown ; but the Scotch or Mus« 
all probability he would not use. It is l»est sc 1 burgh is esteemed by many as growing 
to make one’s own selection from the price larger. The above method of growing leeks 
lis^, altogether omitting the Brassita, j s a good one, but the better way to obtain 
plants of which can always be bought for 
6d. per ioo. 

Kohi. Rabi. 

A hardy vegetable partaking of the 
nature of the cabbage and turnip, having 
a bulbous-shaped stem like the latter, 
with broad leaves growing here and 
there from the top of the stem. It 
does nut suffer from drought or frost, and 
when the stem is eaten young it is tender 
and palatable. The sorts best suited for 
garden use are the Early White Vienna 
and Early Purple Vienna, so named from 
the colour of the skin of the stem. Sow j 
seed at anytime from April to June. If leeks of considerable size and well blanched 
in permanent quarters sow in drills 15 is to grow them in trenches, in the same 
inches apart, and thin out to 12 inches maimer as celery ; but the trenches need 
between the plants. If sown in seed bed, not be more than $ or 9 indies deep, 
transplant when young to the distances The trenches shorV! be well manured* 




LETTUCE. 


* 5 * 


tout if no manure is added lo the soli a 
substitute must l>e found for it in the shape 
of liquid manure. As the plants grow, 
the earth in the sides of the trench should 
be raked in so as to fill it and cover the 



plants as high as possible, thus blanching 
them* 

Lettuce. 

Lettuces are a surface crop, and light 
feeders ; consequently, by giving plenty of 
manure, we not only insure good lettuces, 
but prepare the ground for a grosser-feeding 
crop, sowing the seed broadcast, and tread- 
ing it in if on light soil. On wet ground, 
if apt to bind or clod, this is not to be 
recommended ; but mark the ground into 
one or more beds, 4 fee^wide, with alleys 
15 inches in width between. Standing in 
the alleys, sow the seed, and press it in 
with the rake, or cover with some light 
soil. 

sowing for Sttooeation.-- Where a succes- 
sion of lettuces is required throughout the 
year, it will be necessary to sow once a 
month till March; after that once a fort 
night, or every three weeks ; for although 
a crop may last a month in moist weather, 
they arc soon over in the hot summer 
months, and it is as well to he provided 
with plenty of young plants for succession. 
After August, once a month will be often 
enough. Sow the seed thinly over a piece 
of ground sufficient to grow a fortnight’s 


supply ; when large enough to transplant, 
thin them out to a foot apart, and plant 
the thinnings a foot apart on a piece the 
same size ; those left in the bed come in 
first, and the others are ready to succeed 
them. In summer, sow on a larger space, 
and let them grow where sown. 

Blanching. — Cos lettuces require tying 
up to blanch and crisp them. To do this 
expeditiously, provide a bundle of bast 
matting, cut to the required length, sling 
it round the waist, and gathering each 
plant up, pass the hand rapidly round it. 
In this way a score or two may be lied in 
a few minutes. 

of the most hardy sorts, 
and best for sowing at any time, is the 
Black»seedcd Bath Cos; it is very crisp, 
and of good flavour. Another good sort 
is the Moor Park Cos, and also the Paris 
White Cos. Of the cabbage lettuces, one 
of the best, especially for winter use, is the 
Hardy Green Hammersmith ; but it is apt 
to run in summer and autumn., The 
Brown Dutch, Tennis-Ball, and Tom 
Thumb Cabbage lettuces are gqocl 
varieties, and very hardy, the last named 
being excellent for spring sowing. The 
Malta, or Drum-Head Cabbage, is a fine 
large lettuce, and good for summer use, as 
it is not apt to run if allowed plenty of 



CABBAGE LETTUCE. 


room. The Neapolitan Cabbage is also 
noteworthy for its great size and crispness. 
The advantage of cabbage lettuces is, that 
they require no tying up, which prevents 
cos lettuces being serviceable in winter, as 


MINT— MUSHROOMS. 


*57 


they so soon rot off when tied ; but such 
sorts as the London Cos, which turn in 
without tying, may be grown advan- 
tageouslv in winter. Many other sorts 



MUSHROOMS. 


will he found named in the price lists 
of the principal seedsmen. 

Mint. 

This herb grows from pieces of the 
roots, which spread with rapidity ; for every 
piece that shows a joint will grow. It 
requires a moist soil, and the bed in which 
it is placed should be enclosed with a 
string, brick, or tile edging, as it is 
frequently very troublesome in running 
about. Division of the roots should be 
made in February or March. When the 
plants are about to bloom, the stalks 
should be cut and dried for winter use. 
Towards the close of autumn all the stalks 
that remain should be cut down to the 
ground, and the bed covered with fresh 
soil to the depth of i inch. The varieties 
of mint grown in gardens are spearmint, 
peppermint, and pennyroyal, the last- 
named being used chiefly for medicinal 
purposes. 

Mushrooms. 

Mushrooms may easily be had at any 
season of the year by adopting an artificial 
process, and spawning, with artificial spawn, 
which may be obtained in cakes from any 


nurseryman, a bed made after the following 
manner The best situation for the arti- 
ficial growth of mushrooms is a cellar ok 
underground tool-house, or any other place 
where the atmosphere is of that 
damp, foggy character which is always tf 
peculiarly favourable to the growth ci 
fungi. The antechamber or passage to 
an ice-house is an excellent place for «< 
mushroom lied, and is frequently made use 
of for this purpose : any shed, however, 
whether underground or not, may he made 
available ; and, indeed, with a little more 
care, mushrooms maybe grown in the open 
air, without any roof to cover them at all } 
but a cellar or underground hole has a 
I decided preference. The foundation of 
the bed must be wcll-rottcd manure from 
the horse-yard, which has been sweetened 
by being turned over two or three times ; 
it may have a little good loam mixed with 
it, in the proportion of about from two to 
four barrows of loam to twelve of manure. 
The bed, which should never be carried 
above a feet in height, is best made on 
a gentle slope, and the manure should be 
well and firmly beaten down with a spade. 



MUSHROOMS ON SHELVES IN SHKP OK CELLAR. 

When the heat has fallen to about 75°. the 
spawn may be put in. This artificial spews* 
which is usually made up in cakes, must 
be broken up into pieces about 2 inches 
square, and placed all over the bed, ttpos 
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the surface of the manure, about io or 12 
inches apart. A covering of 1 inch, or ij 
Indies, of good garden loam is then to be 
placed all over the bed, and the surface 
again beaten firm with a spade. The whole 
must then be covered well over with straw 
or other material, to exclude all light. The 
growth of the mushrooms will, of course, 
depend somewhat on the state of the at- 
mosphere ; but in a temperature of 45 0 to 
55* they will usually l>egin to appear in 
about six weeks. Little or no water should 
be given to the lied until the mushrooms 
begin to come up, as its own moisture and 
heat ought to be sufficient to start the 
spawn ; but as .won as mushrooms appear, 
a plentiful supply of water may t>e given, 
and it will lie found that a little common 
salt, or, better still, saltpetre, will have a 
great effect upon the crop. It is essential 
that the surface of the bed lie kept quite 
dark. If the lied be made in the open air, 
it may lie necessary, after a time, to give 
to the spawn a fresh start, by placing a 
lining of hot manure around it ; but on all 
occasions great care must be taken that the 
heat of the lied is not so excessive as to 
burn up the spawn. This, however, can 
never happen at a temperature of 75 0 ; and 
when a bed is above this, no spawn should 
ever be inserted. 

Much has been said about letting the bed 
all but cool before spawning : it is better, 
perhaps, to choose a high rather than low 
temperature, because the spawn sets to 
work more freely and rapidty, and the 
mushrooms come up more uniformly over 
the bed. The process of spawning has 
been already described. It is not advisable 
to case the lied (that is, putting a case of 
good fresh loamy soil of about 2 or 3 inches 
in thickness all over it) immediately after i 
spawning ; but cover thinly with straw for | 
a day or two, or till the spawn just begins ] 
to take hold of the dung ; then case it, 
beating the soil firmly, and, lastly, put on 


straw enough to exclude the light ; and as 
the weather and the bed cool, increase the 
covering and add garden mats. In making 
mushroom beds, much depends on the 
quality of the spawn. Good spawn, which 
ought to be procured at all nurseries, &c., 
is full of fine downy-looking threads, and 
smells exactly like mushrooms ; it is some- 
times found in plenty in heaps of old manure 
that have lieen several years without being 
disturbed. Never use old spawn ; if you 
do, you will, in all probability lie dis- 
appointed in the crop. Fresh spawn from 
a large grower is always the best and most 
| reliable. 

Mustard. 

If a supply U required in winter, or when 
the weather is too cold for the seed to 
vegetate out of doors, sow in shallow boxes 
or pans, placing these in a warm house or 
pit. During the heat of summer a shady 
border will be tbe most suitable situation. 
Make the surface of the soil fine, level, and 
smooth, then water it and sow the seed very 
thickly. Press it gently into the soil, but 
avoid covering it with soil, else the earth 
and sand will adhere to the leaves and be 
with difficulty removed by washing. Ex- 
clude the sun’s rays, and keep the seeds 
moist by coverings; but these must be 
removed ss soon as the seeds have fairly 
germinate 1. To furnish a regular supply, 
sow at intervals of a few days, and never 
allow the plants to get too old bef* re being 
cut for use. 

Onions. 

Preparation of the Soil— A rather strong, 
deep, and rich loamy soil is most suitable 
for this crop : where very large bulbs are 
desired, soil of this character is indispen- 
sable. Onions grown in a strong soil ate 
much less liable to be attacked by the fly 
or maggot than in light, djy, sandy softs. 
The ground should be heavily dressed with 



ONIONS. 


rich well-rotted manure, trenched deeply, weather is very warm and dry, and then 
and ridged up early in autumn. If the not after July. Towards the end of 
soil is light and sandy, cow manure will be September the bulbs should be well 


most suitable. 

Time and Mode of Bowing.— The main 
crop should be sown as early as the ground 
may l>e in working condition, and whether 
this occurs in February or early in March, 
a favourable opportunity for putting in the 
seed should not be suffered to pass. After 
levelling down the ridges, if the soil is 
light, tread the ground regularly and 
closely over, then rake and well pulverise 
the surface, making it as fine as possible. 
Set out the ground in 4 feet IkkIs, with 
alleys 1 foot wide In- 


formed, and the tops show indications 
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oei uui (lie ...... 0l ri penmgr ; 

alleys 1 foot wide In* g 0 over t ^ e cro p Sf bending or 
|1 tween ; draw drills £ them down with the back of 

* nc k *° 1 * nc ^ ^ et l 7 ’ rake, and repeat this as often as may 
6 inches from each nccessar y check the growth of the tops 
alley, and 9 inches e flf ec j ua ijy 4 As s<xm as the bulbs seem to 
apart. Sow the seeds ^ p ro pc r |y matured, which will In known 
aru * rt ‘£ u l ar ty» by the decay of the leaves, &c.» take \ 
an< * cover vvi ! h lhe up, spread them in an airy 1 
soil displaced m ma- jj tuat j on j n the open air, until thoroughly 
king the drills, dried, and then store in a dry, cool place 
where this is too 1 ^ wanted for use. The Lancashire 
lumpy, with other fine) Q f w j nt(; ring onions is, perhaps, 

soil. A sowing should rhere lhey tie up 

also In made aUmt j 

the middle of August, to furnish a supply IT 

of young onions during winter, and bulbs 
for use in summer before the main crop is 
ready. Where small bulbs, such as are 
used for pickling, are required, sow the 
Silver-skinned thickly early in May, upon 
the poorest soil, and in the driest situation 
command, and thin very sparingly. 

After- management — The ground must 
In kept c*car of weeds by frequent hoeings, 
and the plants thinned early, to from 6 to 

9 inches apart. In dry, warm situations, tkiwli large globe onion. 

strong manure water may be given freely 

during the summer ; but where there is what arc called ropes, and hang them on 
any danger of the crop running to “thick an outside wall, not facing the 
necks, 0 or not forming bulbs, watering protect them from wet by placing a board 
Should not be practised, except when the against the wall overhead. They 
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•found longer by this than by any other 
method. 

There are many varieties of the onion, 
whose special names may lie ascertained on 
reference to the seed men’s price lists and 
catalogues. The following, however, are 
useful sorts and may be recommended : — 

White Spanish,— the mildest in flavour, and 
most useful for main crop. 

Deptford, or Straaburgn,— similar to the above, 
but brown ; a useful and good-keeping variety. 
Brown Globe,-*- a hardy useful kind. 

Mew White Globe, -a mild-flavoured, good- 
keeping variety. 

Giant Madeira, —grows to a great size, and 
particularly mild-flavoured. 

Blood-Red,— a very useful hardy kind. 

Jamee’e Keeping,— keeps longer than any other 
variety. 

Sllver-akinned,— t the best for pickling. 

Tripoli Italian Red, — the best variety for 
autumn sowing. 

Tripoli Large Globe, — very fine for autumn 
sowing. 

White Xiabon,— the variety sown in autumn by 
market gardeners for spring onions. 

Onion, Potato. 

This onion, which, from its growth and 
manner of increase, is sometimes called the 
u underground ” onion, is a valuable vege- 
table, because it furnishes sound, tender, 
and full-sired bulbs at midsummer, three 
months before the ordinary onion crop is 
harvested. It requires a well-worked, | 
moderately rich soil. The bulbs may be 
planted in warm, sheltered situations, such 
os the south of Devon, in midwinter ; but 
in colder ports the planting must be dc- 
i erred until late winter or early spring ; yet 
the earlier it can be effected the better, 
fhe bulbs should be set in rows from 12 to 
15 inches apart, and from 12 to 15 inches 
apart also in the rows. Each bulb will 
throw out a number of offsets all round 
it, which grow and develop into lull-sued 
bulbs, which are taken up and dried when 
ready for pulling, and then stored for use 
ind for future propagation. 

Onions, Useful Dressing for. 

If tame common washing soda be 


crushed and sprinkled over an onion bed 
just before rain, and the bed be watered 
after the soda has been scattered on it, the 
effect on the leaves will be perceptible very 
shortly after in increase of size, and the 
production of a beautiful bloom on them 

Parsley. 

Full crops of parsley should be sown in 
the spring along the edges of one of the 
lx>rders. In order to grow this useful herb 
in perfection, it is necessary that the roots 
and stem should lx: kept in a perfectly dry 
state : this is indispensable to the health 
and freshness of the plant. In preparing 
the beds, therefore, remove the soil to the 
depth of 6 or 8 inches, and fill in the 
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bottom with the same depth of stones, 
brick rubbish, and similar loose material. 
Over this prepare the bed of light rich soil, 
which will thus be raised considerably 
above the level of the ground, the bed 
being raked smooth and level. Towards 
the end of May, sow some seed of the 
most curly variety, either in shallow drills, 
slightly covered with fine soil, or thin 
broadcast raked in. If the weather con- 
tinue dry, water frequently ; in five or six 
weeks the plants will have appeared ; when 
large enough, thin them out, so that they 
may be 4 or 5 inches apart By the end 
of autumn they will be large and vigorous 
plants. At this time, drive a row of stakes 
or hoops into the ground, on each side of 
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the bed, so as to form arches strong enough After- management —When the plants 

to support a covering of mats, which should are about a or 3 inches high, thin them 
be laid over them as soon as frosty or wet out, leaving 6 or 8 inches between them, 
weather threatens to set in. During in* Keep the ground free from weeds, ar i the 
tense frosts increase the protection, re* 
moving it on fine days, and removing it 

entirely in mild weather. The soil should \ j L ) ^ 

be kept dry, and all decayed leaves care- \ 

fully removed : in this manner this useful f 

vegetable may lie available all the winter. /> . 

Parsley is a biennial, and as it runs to TIH 1 I 

seed in the second year, even when sown Inj a L 

as late as possible in the previous year, it 
is necessary to make a sowing every year. / ? 

To keep parsley available for culinary pur- / 

poses as long as possible, remove the flower* / Uf UBjmB: 

stalks as soon as they appear. Green Curled I 

Parsley is a useful variety for ordinary use, wSL 

and Carter’s “Perpetual” Parsley, which, | 

it is said, stands for many years without ^ 

Preparation of the Soil. —Parsnips sue- \ %|*#\ lift 

f tion of fresh manure tends to „„ 0 , GARI , EN OR EB18L , PEA . 

the production of forked and | 

formed roots, ground surface open by frequent deep stirrings 
in high condition (having with the hoe. Towards the end of Novem* 
been heavily manured for !>er take up the roots, and, after cutting 
the previous crop) should be off the tops, Ac., either store them in damp 
selected. If manure is used, sand, in a cellar, or pit, as is done with 
let it Ijc well rotted, short jxitatoes. The roots being hardy would be 
farmyard manure, or use quite safe in the ground, 
guano. The ground should Among the varieties of the parsnip HOW 
be trenched 2 feet 6 inches, sold by seedsmen Sutton's “Student” is 
and ridged up as long as j an important acquisition ; of very superior 
possible before sowing. flavour, with clean and handsome roots. 
Tima and Method of Large Guernsey, and the Hollow Crowned, 
farskif. g 0W i n g < __5 ow i n Hnes 15 most useful for main crop, may be specially 
to 18 inches apart, as early in spring as recommended, 
the ground can be found in fair working 

condition, scattering the seeds thinly, and PEAS, 

covering them i} inch ta t inch with the foil and Situation. — For heavy crops 
finest of the soil. of this prime esculent a deep loamy sol 
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should lie secured, but ordinary garden 
soil, if properly prepared and well manured, 
will yield abundantly. For an early crop, 
plant in the warmest and most sheltered j 
situation ; but for the main crops choose an 
open, airy situation ; and instead of devoting j 
a portion of the garden to peas alone, as is 
usually done, plant them in single lines 
amongst other crops : the plants will thus 
get more sun and air, and bear much longer 
and more abundantly. 

Preparation of the around. —Trench to 
the depth of 2 feet, ami ridge up roughly, 
exposing as large a surface as jx^ssible to 
the action of the weather ; and this should 
lie done as long liefore sowing as con- 
venient. The summer and autumn croj»s 
will require abundance of well-rooted 
manure ; but the early crop will c«>me 
sooner into louring if planted in i>oorer soil, 
which should be deep and well pulverised. 

Time of Sowing.— Sow the first crop 
nlxnit the middle of November, the second 
early in January, putting in a small breadth 
of a second early variety at the same time ; 
and to secure a constant succession, sow j 
once a fortnight from this time till the end j 
of June, or yet later. After the beginning 
of March sow the l>est kinds of Wrinkled 
Marrows; but for the last two sowings 
use a free-cropping early, or second early 
variety, and when the ground is- «ufliciently 
Iry to work kindly. 

Homier of Sowing.— Sow in drills two 
inches deep and four inches wiue, covering 
the seed with friable soil. In sowing peas, 
they should be scattered evenly, at regular 
distances apart, so that there may be no 
crowding. If sown in successive rows, let 
the intervening space exceed the reputed 
lieighi to which the variety grows by six 
o. twelve inches. As the seed for the 
earlier crops will be some time in the 
ground exposed to the depredations of 
mice, &c.» it should be sown thickly. 
The strong-growing branching kinds. 


which are used for the main crops, succeed 
better if sown thinly, but it is prudent to 
guard against toss from various causes by 
sowing all rather thickly. If the plants 
are found to be too close when fairly 
started, they can easily be thinned out. 
French gardeners sometimes sow |>eas in 
clusters, making holes 8 or to inches 
apart in the rows, and planting in each 
five or six peas 

After-management. — Peas should be 
earthed up when about 3 inches high, and 
the sticks put to them Indore they begin 
to be taller on one side than the other, 
but not till they really require it, as sticks 
are likely to draw them up weak, especially 
if they are sown too thickly. Spruce fir or 
other evergreen branches will afford a use- 
ful shelter to early crojw. Keep the ground 
between the rows well stirred and free from 
weeds. After sticking, they should l»e 
mulched, spreading the dung over a clear 
space of 1 8 inches on each side of the row, 
to the depth of 3, inches. In sticking peas, 
plenty of small brush should be placed 
near the ground, in order to conduct the 
jx'as upwards : it 4s useless to give them 
support alxive, and leave them without the 
means of getting to it. It is very necessary 
to mulch early crops of peas, especially 
where the soil is light : it protects the 
young roots from frost, and saves watering 
and manuring the ground for the next crop, 
and tends to produce a better and much 
earlier supply. Where ground is valuable, 
and the rows run from north to south, the 
space l>e tween the rows of peas may be 
tilled w ith cabbages, onions, French beans, 
and other surface crops; but to do this 
with good effect there should be plenty of 
room between the rows. 

Sorts. — For sorts now in the market, 
see the price lists of the prihcipal nursery- 
men and seedsmen. They ore very 
numerousfand new varieties ore constantly 
being introduced. 
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Potatoes, Early, in Open Ground. 

For early crops, plant as early in Jan- 
uary as the ground can be found in fair 
working condition. A small breadth of 
the ash-leaved kidney should be planted on 
a south border, or in the warmest and most 
skeltered situation at command, to furnish 
an early supply. In planting, let the 
ground be neatly levelled, then, beginning 
at one side, dig it over alx>ut 6 inches 
deep, and put in the sets in the openings 
at proper distances, which must be regu- 
lated by the growth of the variety. The 
lines for the early kinds, as ash-leaved, &c., 
which form but small tops, may be about 
20 inches apart, leaving about 9 inches 
between the sets. The sets should l>e 
covered about 6 inches, leaving the soil 
over them as open and loose as possible. 
On strong, heavy land the ash-leaved and 
other weakly growers should not lie covered 
more than 4 inches. Planting in autumn 
has been strongly recommended, and on 
light, well-drained land, it may safely l>e 
practised— the crop will probably be both 
earlier and more abundant than from late 
winter or spring planting. All things con- 
sidered, planting early in spring is to be 
preferred. 

Potatoes, Main Crop. 

SoU.— A deep, thoroughly drained, light 
sandy loam, or peaty soil, is most suitable 
for the potato, although there are many 
sorts specially suitable for cold and heavy 
soils. The ground selected should lie in 
fair condition, from having been moderately 
manured for some exhausting green crop in 
the previous season. But if the only land 
to be had is so poor as to render it neces- 
sary to apply manure in order to insure a 
fair crop, then use charred vegetable refuse, 
or a very light dressing of well -decayed 
hum or stable-yard manure. The ground 
should be trenched two spades deep, and 
ridged up early in autumn ; if m a nur e is 


applied, this should be well mixed with 
the soil. Charred vegetable refuse, how* 
ever, may be applied about the sets When 
they are planted. A slight sprinkling 
scattered along the trench before planting* 
and then used in covering the sets, is said 
to have proved a partial preventive of 
disease. 

When to Plant.— The main crop should 
l>e got in late in March, or early in 
April. As the ground is more likely 
to lie dry at this time, they may be 
dibbled in whole, thus yielding food 
for the young shoot till it can find its 
own— a most reasonable assumption, anti 
worthy of adoption. When potatoes are 
cut, it is l>e st to expose them for a day or 
two, to render the surface of the cut 
callous. In planting them, let it lie in 
rows 2 feet apart ; or, if space is not 
limited, allow 3 feet, which admits of 
planting later crops l>etwcen, liefore they 
arc taken up. Although little is gained 
by allowing too much room, much is lost 
by allowing too little ; for root crops arc 
apt to run alt to haulm or top if too 
crowded. Two feet from row to row, and 
15 inches from plant to plant, is a good 
average. 

After-management. — When potatoes 
have grown 8 or io inches high, a little 
earth should be drawn up to them, just 
j sufficient to cover any tubers that may 
j grow near the surface ; but too much 
| earthing up produces luxuriance of growth 
| in the haulm, and is contrary to nature* 
j The ground should Ik? thoroughly drained, 
j It is generally admitted that the disease is 
most prevalent in wet soils or wet seasons, 
j Some recommend cutting off the haulm aa 
j soon as the blight appears ; this may save 
them in a great measure from the rot, but 
stops the growth of the tubers, and whether 
| any real advantage is derived from it is 
still undecided. It is advisable to pick off 
all the dowers, unless seed is wanted* as 





POTATOES. 


doing so wilt throw the strength of the 
plant into the process of forming tubers. 
\n the case of the early varieties, which 
may be in danger of suffering from the 
frost, the soil should be kept ridged up 
round the shoots as soon as they appear 
above the ground, keeping them covered 
until they are 4 to 6 inches high, and all 
danger of frost is past. Before earthing 
up, fork the ground lightly between the 
lines, so as to pulverise the soil, then draw 
U to the plants with a hoe or spade. Keep 
the gvound clear of weeds. 


Hotbom Perfection,— in shape a flat oval ; flesh 
yellowish white, of fine flavour. 

Holborn Prolific,— valuable as an exhibition 
potato, or for table and market purposes. 

Holborn Reliance, — produces prolific crops of 
large, even-sired potatoes of best quality. 

lm pern tor, — a mam crop white oval, of handsome 
appearance, and disease proof. 

King of the Russets,— absolutely free from 
disease ; yields 8 tons per acre. 

Magnum Bonum (reselected), — said to be the 
heaviest cropping potato ever known. 

Sukreta,— a roundish potato, of handsome form 
and excellent quality. 

Surprise,— a splendid keeper, an enormous 
cropper, flesh white and floury. 

The Cannon,— a heavy cropper ; one of the best 
main crop kidney potatoes ever raised. 

2. From Messrs. Daniels Bros/ List. 


Potatoes, Suitable Sorts of. 

Appended, fur the guidance of jKitato 
growers who may l>e desirous of trying 
new varieties, the following lots of potatoes 
recently introduced have been extracted 
aom the catalogues (1892) of Messrs. 
James Carter and Co., High Holborn, 
London, W.C. ; Messrs. Daniels Bros., 
Norwich ; and Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading. 

In two out of the three lists given 
below numliers will be found following 
the name of each variety. No. 1 in- 
dicates potatoes belonging to the First 
Early Section ; No. 2, the Second Early 
Section; No. 3, the ^Mid-season Section; 
and No. 4, Main Crop ancl Late Varieties. 
When ordering seed potatoes for trial, the 
purchaser is advised to mention the kind 
of soil in which the tubers are to be 
planted when writing to the grower, and 
to leave it to him to select the sorts best 
suited to the character of the ground. 


x. From Messrs. James Carter and Co.'s 
Seed Catalogue. 

Ashtop Flake,— a white kidney ; the handsomest 
in commerce. 

Cosmopolitan,— a handsome potato, of splendid 
quality, and excellent for field crops. 

Fuat Crop, — earliest, most prolific, and best kid- 
ney in cultivation. 

Holborti Abundance,— disease- resisting. As 

productive as Magnum Bonum, with the better 
its parent!— White Elephant and 


Colonel Long, — Tubers large, smooth, lone, and 
handsome ; very good croppers, floury, and of 
very good flavour when cooked. New seedling. 

Dreadnought (4),— new disease-resisting mam 
crop variety, resembling but excelling “ Magnum 
Honum.“ 

Early Crimson Flourball <i>, — A handsome 
round red potato, of excellent quality. 

Early Puritan (1),— an early variety of great 
excellence, vigorous constitution, and very pro- 
ductive. 

Early White Hebron (t),— the finest first early 
white-skinned potato in the world. 

Emperor Frederick,— Fine exhibition potato; 
tubers large, and of kidney shade, of rich purple 
colour mottled with crimson ; flesh white, dry, 
mealy, and of good flavour when cooked. 

Future Fame (4X— •“ Magnum Bonum" type, 
but earlier ; great disease-resister, heavy cropper. 

Golden Flourball (4X — a fine, late, yellow-fleshed 
potato ; a good keeper. 

Harbinger (»),—» first early round variety of 
great excellence ; haulm short. 

Indian Princo,— very handsome black kidney, 
flesh white and floury when cooked ; excellent 
cropper ; looks well when exhibited. New 
seedling. 

King Kidney (^),— robust grower and disease- 
resister, producing heavy crops. 

Long Keeper (4),— fine red round variety of Red 
Skin Flourball type ; good cropper ; late keeper ; 
tubers when cocked are white, firm, and dry, but 
not mealy. 

Lye's Seedling,— handsome tubers of long white 
kidney shape ; excellent croppers, good cooker ; 
fine for exhibition. 

Norfolk Blackbird (4),— a blade potato, the 
colour of the skin penetrating deeply into the 
flesh, and sometimes producing a marbled 
appearance when cut. 

Princess May,— very handsome red kidney, 
flat in shape ; flesh of excellent quality when 
cooked ; good cropper, and useful for exhibition. 
New seedling. 

Purple Prince (4),— tubers round, and bright 
purple in colour shaded with crimson ; heavy 
cropper; cooks well; and most desirable for 
exhibition. 

Bad Robin (4),— a late variety of kidney potato; 
a good cropper, aad delicious in flavour. 
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Reliable (a).— handsome white kidney, of ex- 
cellent cooking qualities ; excellent cropper ; 
useful fee exhibition. New seedling. 

Remarkable, — a fiftrst-class cropping variety; a 
good keeper, of splendid table qualities. 

Royal Norfolk Ruaset (4), —one of the most 
remarkable potatoes ever raised ; tubers rough, 
flesh white, floury when boiled. Synonymous 
with * Village Blacksmith." 

Special (4^,— a novelty, of handsome appearance, 
of excellent quality. 

Table King <4),— a second early, forming a 
valuable market — ! *tv. 

The Daniels <4 ), --cross between Magnum Bonum 
and White Elephant, combining good qualities 
of both. 

Universal (4V,— round white potato ; first-rate 
cropping variety, and excellent keeper. 

3. From Messrs. Sutton and Sons' List. 

Abundance (4), — excellent disease resisting potato 
for field crops ; superior to Magnum Bonum * 

' on cooked ; useful j 

A ah leaf (1),— splendid potato, earlier, heavier | 
cropper, shorter in haulm than others of this 
class. 

Beat of All (4),— has few equals as cropper ; very 
free from disease ; flesh white and excellent when 
cooked. 

A V 


Windsor Castle (a), —may be described m a 
dwarf Magnum Bonum. of erect liabit and dark 
green foliage; flesh white, firm, and of good 
flavour ; excellent cropper. 

Potatoes, Trenching. 

The best mode of planting potatoes, 
especially if the soil is inclined to he heayy, 
or has a tendency to dry and harden into 
cakes and cltxls in dry weather, is trenching 
in which the soil is disposed in a series of 
ridges, is shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. A shallow trench is taken out with 
the spade alwul 6 inches deep, am) from 20 
to 24 inches in width, and the tubers are set 
along the centre of each successive trench 
about the same distance apart. The earth 
taken out of the next trench fills up the 
trench just furnished with totters, anti pre- 
pares the trench for the next row just as the 
earth from a has filled up n, the earih from 




Early Eclipse (1),— especially valuable for 
forcing and early borders ; white flesh, excellent 
shape, short, small haulm. 

Early Regent (a), — excellent keeper ; disease- 
resisting : flesh white and floury when cooked. 

First and Best (»),— a flat lish- round potato; 
excellent for forcing and early borders ; abundant 
cropper ; haulm short and compact. 

Magnum Bonum (4) — Enormous cropper, of high 
quality, and almost free from disease. 

Masterpiece (4), -tubers round and heavy, with 
rough skin ; flesh firm and white, excellent when 
cooked ; heavy cropper, and disease-resisting. 

Matchless (3),— abundant cropper ; very Awe 
from disease ; flesh white, and of excellent quality 
when cooked ; keeps well for winter use. 

Perfection (3),— Tubers kidney-shaped ; flesh 
white and of good flavour ; cooks well ; excellent 
cropper ; haulm strong and erect. 

Ringleader (1),— earliest kidney in cultivation ; 
white in flesh, short in haulm ; robust. 

Satisfaction (4), —splendid cropper 1 tubers of a 
thick pebble shape, with rough skin ; very free 
front <”**■»* 

Sutton's Seedling (*), — large handsome tubers 
with russet skin ; cooks well, and of good flavour. 

Triumph 4 ), —tubers white, with rough skin 
fsssflsbfrng the old Fluke; enormous cropper; 
originally raised from Magnum Bonum. 

White Kidney (sV-disease-redsting ; enormous 
cropper ; flesh white ; haulm short asd compact. 


B having filled c, and so on for l>, &c. 
The trenches should run from east to west, 
if possible, and the soil disposed in ridges 
so as to present a short, steep slope to the 
north, and a longer incline at a more 
gentle gradient to the soulh. When the 
young shoots make their appearance above 
ground, the crest of each ridge affords 
useful protection to them until they have 
outtopped it. The soil is lightened by 
being; broken thoroughly and thrown up 
with the spade, and in this condition 
permits more readily the entrance of air 
and moisture. 


Pumpkins. 

These are used, when young, as a vege- 
table. When ripe they form a valuable 
esculent for soups and “ pumpkin pies M In 
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RADISH. 


winter. The young shoots in summer arc 
An excellent substitute for asparagus. 

There are several varieties, the names of 
which may be ascertained from the cata- 
logues and price lists of the leading 



TYPE OF PUMPKIN. 


nurserymen and seedsmen. One of the 
latest introductions is “ Potiron Jaunc,” a 
very large yellow-fleshed pumpkin of 
American origin, the fruit of which is 
said to attain a weight ranging from 50 to 
80 lb. For culture see Gourds , Vegetable 
Marrows . 

Radish. 


If much liked these may he had all the 



WHITE TURNIP WOOD'S EARLY FRAME 

DRH. LARGS RED RADISH. 


year round by sowing in frames from 
October to February inclusive, and in the 
open ground during the remainder of the 


year. They require a light, rich, loamy 
soil ; and if they are grown on ground that 
has been manured for the crop that has 
preceded them so much the better. Sow 
broadcast, thinly, or in drills from 3 to 4 
inches apart for long radishes and the 
smaller sorts of turnip radishes, and from 
4 to 6 inches apart for the larger sorts. 
Radishes are often sown much too thickly, 
and this causes the roots to be small, hard, 
stringy, and disagreeably hot in flavour. 
Early sowings will require to be protected 
from frost by a covering of litter, but 
this must be removed every mild day, as 



BLACK SPANISH WINTER RADISH. 

soon s the plants appear above ground. 
When the weather is hot and the ground 
dry, well water before sowing 5 and some 
days before drawing, water the beds well, 
and keep the soil moist until the crop is 
finished. The Spanish varieties should be 
sown in drills, about a foot apart, and 
thinned out when sufficiently strong to 
draw, so as to stand from 4 to 6 inches 
apart in the rows. For a winter supply of 
these, sow from the middle of July to the 
middle of September, regulating this by the 
locality, and -the eke at which the foots 
may be most esteemed. Fair-sized roots, 


RAM MON— RH U BARB. 
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However , will be obtained in most localities 
lrom sowings made about the middle of 
August These may be taken up before 
severe weather sets in, and pitted or stored 
in damp sand, in a cool cellar or shed, for 
winter use. 

Culture in Hotbed. — I .ate-sown radishes 
—•that is to say, radishes sown in autumn 
—will need protection at night when frosty 
weather comes on. To make certain of the 
crop, it is lietter to grow them in frames, 
making up for the purpose a bed of manure 
about 2 feet in depth. Over the hotbed 
spread light, loamy soil, to the depth ot to 
inches, or thereal >outs, and then place a 
two or three -light frame over the lied, ns 
may be convenient. Sow the radishes 
broadcast, and press in the seed with the 
back of a rake. This may lie done from 
October to even March, but for sowings in 
midwinter it will In* found necessary to 
afford auxiliary heat by linings as the heat 
of the bed declines. Give air on every 
favourable occasion, so as to secure stocky 
growth, and cover up at night when frosty. 
When hotbeds are made in early spring for 
cucumbers, radishes ruay lie obtained more 
quickly than in ordinary soil by sprinkling 
seed on the earth that is without the 
frame, that is to say, on the soil with which 
the manure that projects beyond the 
frame is covered. 

Ram hon. 

The root and leaves of this plant are 
both eaten in salads, and in winter, when 
variety is valued, it forms a valuable 
addition to the materials in season for 
salad making. Sowings should be made 
in March or April for use in autumn, and 
in May lor a winter supply. A rich soil in 
a shady position is necessary, and the seeds 
should lie sown in drills about 6 inches 
apart. The plants should be ultimately 
thinned out to the same distance apart in 
the rows. 


Rkj> Bret. See Beet, Red, 
RltUllAKU. 

Although rhubarb is used as a substitute 
for fruit, and is therefore often regarded as 
such, it is in reality a very vegetable, and is 
properly included among plants whose 
leaves, leaf-stalks, and flowers are eaten. 

Directions for the cultivation of rhulx&rb 
will l>e found in the monthly calendars. 
It will grow without forcing ; but it is far 
better forced. The best kinds for early 
forcing arc the Prince Albert and Linnams, 
which force with less heat than mast other 
kinds. If rhubarb lie forced on the ground 
where it grows, nothing more is required 
than to cover with large jHitsand huff ca 



KHUHAKH, SHOWING HAMIT OK PI.ANT. 

or even l>oxes, round and over which should 
Ik* placed plenty of stable manure — by this 
method it is blanched ; but when forced in 
a frame, or otherwise, it is unnecessary to 
exclude the light, as there is no advantage 
in blanching it. Rhuliarb may Iw planted 
at any time of the year, although mild 
weather in autumn or early spring is lies! t 
it should be planted on a clear ojxrn spot 
on good soil, which should he well trenched 
3 feet deep. The plants should be not 
less than 4 feet apart ; or, where it fa 
intended to take up some every year for 
forcing, a distance of 3 feet will lie suffi- 
cient. Before planting, a good substance 
of very rotten manure should be worked 
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ROSEMARY— SALSAFY. 


Into the soil When the plants are to be 
increased, it is merely necessary to take up 
large roots and divide them with a spade : 
every piece that has a crown to it will grow ; 
and as it grows very quickly, this is a good 



pagated by layers which may be removed 
in April or May and planted out, or by slips 
or cuttings taken at the same time, and 
planted in a situation not too much exposed 
to the sun. They may be transplanted from 
the bed in which they have been struck in 
September or the following April 

Rue. 

Is a medicinal plant, but is sometimes 
used for garnishing. It may be propagated 
from seeds or slips sown or taken in March 
or April. It is useful as a medicine for 
fowls when mixed into a paste with a little 
soot and butter. 

Sage. 

This useful garden herb is a salvia, which 
is a very extensive genus in botany. The 
sage of the herb bed (Salvia officinalis) 
should be grown in a light rich soil. It is 
propagated by slips, which may l>e taken in 
the autumn, as soon as the plants have 
ceased flowering, or in the spring of the 


LBAF-STALKS OF KHUBAKB. 


method of propagating it. To insure fine 
rhubarb, a large dressing of well -rotted 
manure should lie dug in about the roots, 
as soon as you have finished pulling the 
leaves. It is not right to wait till the 
winter before the plants are dressed. 

It will be useful to name the following 
varieties here, although it is de facto a 
vegetable 

i. Baldry’t Scarlet 6. Kershaw’s Para- 
Defiance. gon. 

•. Crimson Km- 7. Mammoth. 

peror. 8. Marshall's Early. 

3. Early Red. 9. Prince Albert 

. Hawke’s Cham- 10. Stott's Goliath or 
pagae. Monarch, 

3. lahastone’a St. . Victoria. 

Martins. 



year. It may also be propagated by layers 
in spring or autumn. 

Salsafy. 


This root also likes a light, rich soil, and 
Rosemary. will grow well on ground that has been 

Although not used in cookery, should be well manured for the crop that precedes it. 
tend in every garden. It may be pro- The seed should be sown in April, in drills 


SAVOY CAB BAGE— SEAKALE. 



from 12 to 15 inches apart, and the plants 
should be thinned out to a distance of from 
6 to 9 inches apart in the rows. They will 
be ready for use in the 
early part of November, 
when some of the roots 
may be taken up and 
stored for winter use in 
sand, as recommended for 
beetroot. It is a biennial, 
and the stalks that it 
throws up in its second 
year, and which will 
ultimately develop into 
flowers and yield seed, 
supply a tender and useful 
vegetable that is not un- 
like asparagus. The 
oyster-like flavour of the salsafy. 
root when properly dressed has obtained 
for it the name of the Vegetable Oyster. 

Savoy Cabbage. See Cabliage, Savoy. 

Scarlet Runners. See Beans, Runner. 

SCORZONRRA. 

The culture of the scorronera is similar 
to that described for 
salsafy, which see , but 
the rows should be 
from 15 to 18 inches 
apart, and the plants 
from 9 to 12 inches 
apart in the rows. 
To have it large, it 
should remain over 
the second season. It 
seldom grows large 
enough for use the 
first year, but is none 
the worse for remain- 
ing two or even three 
years before using 


seed, which should be sown in drillt, 
about 3 or 4 feet apart, and 3 inches 
deep ; this should lie done about the begin- 
ning of April. When sufficiently large to 
tell which plants are strongest, thin them 
to about three inches ; in July transplant 
some, leaving them in rows a foot or 18 
inches apart. During the summer and 
autumn the ground should lie kept clear of 
weeds and often stirred ; and in dry weather 
copiously watered, especially that which 
has been transplan ted. Some recommend 
planting these thinnings on ridges raised a 
foot high or so, placing the plants in threes 
or fours, the clusters being a yard apart and 




Seakale : its Culture 
The best way of raising is from 


the ridges five feet. It is affirmed that 
when heat is applied to seakale planted in 
I this way, the ground gets warmed, so that 
the plants get bottom heat as well as top. 
There is, however, no actual advantage in 
this practice ; but it is as well to plant 
them in cluni}*» of three or four together, a 
yard apart : in this way a bunch of crowns 
is formed, over which to place a kale-pot, a 
great advantage in that which is to be 
I forced. 

lURAgraittit—Seakale is best managed 
in the open ground, where, if planted on 
ridges in clusters of three, a yard apart, it 
may be forced any time in the winter, by 
putting the pots on, and covering them 
with about 3 feet of fermenting dung s with 


SHALLOTS— SPINACH. 
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a moderate heat, it takes about three weeks, 
from the time of covering till ready to cut. 
Never break off the leaves, but leave them 
to decay naturally, when they may be re- 
moved. 

Forcing Seakale. — Treated in the manner 
descrilied above for asparagus, seakale may 
be produced as a Christmas vegetable, for 
it may be put in hotbeds for forcing much 
earlier than asparagus, indeed as early as 
November. At the same time, it should 
lie said that January is the best month in 
whic 1 * < 0 begin forcing seakale, for if forced 
earlier, it is neither so good nor so abun- 
dant, and if left till March artificial heat is 
almost unnecessary. In forcing seakale the 
light should be excluded entirely from the 
frame, otherwise it will not acquire that 
whiteness ami delicacy which it is desirable 
that it should j xissess. 

Seeds for Kitchen Garden. 

Kitchen-garden Seeds. 

Seeds, Storing. 

In collecting seeds the greatest care is 
required to have them ripe, and that the 
bags into which they are put are correctly 
marked. All that is known of the parent 
plant should l>e added, if it is other than a 
common kind, including the soil in which 
it is found. When collected, liefore pack- 
ing away, the seeds should lie carefully 
dried. When they belong to pulpy fruit, 
separate the grains from the pulp as soon 
as decomposition liegins, and dry liefore 
placing them in bags. 

Shallots. 

Prepare a lied of light, rich soil, with 
which a liberal dressing of wood ashes, if 
they can lie obtained, and soot has been 
well incorporated. Hake the surface finely, 
and even consolidate the soil Ivy beating 
it lightly with the spade. Then set out 
the bed in rows 9 inches apart, and place 


the bulbs at the same distance apart in 
the rows, pressing them firmly into the 
earth until they are nearly hidden by it. 
In mild situations, sheltered from the 
north and east, and in warm positions 
the shallot, like the potato onion# may 
lie planted at midwinter ; but it is usual 
to plant them at the commencement of 
autumn, or at the end of winter or begin- 
ning of spring. The subsequent manage- 
ment is similar to that prescribed for 
potato onions. See Onion , Potato . 

Suirret. 

A perennial plant, sometimes cultivated 



ROOTS OF MCIKRET. 


for the sake of its fleshy tuberous roots, 
which are used in much the same manner 
as salsafy. It is propagated by means of 
he side roots which axe taken off from the 
old roots in spring before these have begun 
to grow, or by seeds* Skirret requires a 
light rich soil, and should be planted, or 
the seed sown, as the case may be, in drills 
or rows, from 12 to 15 inches apart and 
from 6 to 9 inches in the rows* The roots 
should lie lifted and stored at the end of 
September or beginning of October. 

Spinach. 

This excellent vegetable requires a light, 
rich soil, and plenty of moisture, so much 
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mend a liberal use of manure water for the 
summer crop, and this doubtless increases 
the size of the leaves ; but it must not be 
depended upon to prevent the plants run- 



UWIMON tansy. 


ning to seed for more than a few days ; and 
while the weather is hot a succession 
should lx? provided for, by making fre- 
quent sowings. Keep the ground between 
the lines free from weeds, and in an open 
state by frequent deep hoeings. 

Spinach, Nbw Zealand and 
Perennial. 

The former of these, not being so hardy 
as ordinary spinach, must be raised in 
slight bottom heat, and planted out, at 
the end of May or beginning of June, in 
light rich soil in a sunny situation in rows, 
from 30 inches to 3 feet apart, and at the 
same distance from each other in the rows. 
It does not require watering like ordinary 
spinach. Perennial spinach is grown in 
the same way as red or white beet, which 
it much resembles in the habit of its leaves, 
which are stripped from the plant, boiled, 
and 


Tansy, 

A perennial herb often found in the present 
day in old-fashioned gardens, possessed 
a pretty feather-shaped leaf, emittirAm 
I strong odour and a small yellow blc posit 
j The Common Tansy of the garc.on* 

I Tanacetum vulgare . It is still us«t is u 
, garnishing dishes, but in olden tincemen 
| utilised for culinary purposes, be.rorbe 
j ingredient in Tansy pudding, to wn man 
1 gives its name. scril>ed 

i 'data. 

Tarragon. 

This perennial requires a h\ tub ^ 
dry soil, and should be grow* ’ 
and sheltered position. Pn 
division of roots in March or , 
cuttings taken in July or August, 
under a handlight. Cut down at 
of winter, and protect the roots b 
earth and litter above them. 

Thyme \ 

This can be increased by dividing MA 
and planting out the pieces in a btj) \ 

4 inches apart, or it may be rai& 



COMMON TKYMK. 


seed sown in light, rich soil in April, 
may also be propagated by rooted brmnche* 
which may be pegged into the earth afteghs, 
the maimer of layers, and thus induced Much 


SWISS Hubs Sm Herb Garden. 


TOMATO. 


m 


root. April is the month in which old j 
plants should be divided, and rooted j 
branches removed from the parent plant, j 
Lemon Thyme is a variety which should 
be cultivated in every garden on account of 
Us delicious flavour. 

Tomato. 

Culture, Itc. — Sow the seeds in pots 
in very rich light mould in March or 
April, and place them in a cucumlwr 
frame, or other gentle heat. When the 
second leaf appears, re -pot the plants 
either singly or at most two or three 



GOOD TYPE O V YELLOW TOMATO. 


sprays that show little signs of fiuit, 
exposing the young fruit as much its 
)>ossil>le to the sun and air, only watering 
to prevent a check in case of very Severn 



GOOD TYI’E OK RED TOMATO. 


drought, of which the state of the plant 
will be the tx.*st index. 

Ripening Fruit— In a very dull, wet, 
cold autumn, even with the greatest care, 
the fruit will sometimes not ripen as it 
ought ; but in this case it may frequently 
lx: made fit for use by cutting off the 
branches on which full-grown fruit I* 
found, and hanging them in a warm dry 
greenhouse or elsewhere to soften and 


together, keeping them near the glass 
and well watered. In May remove them 
to a cold frame for the pur(>osc of hard- 
ening them before they are planted out, 
which should be done as soon as the 
fear of spring frosts is over, and the 
earlier the better. The best situation for 
tomato plants is against a south wall 
fully exposed to the sun. The plants 
should be well watered with liquid 
manure to keep up a Tapid growth. As 
soon as the blossom -buds appear, watering 
should cease. Stop the shoots by nipping 
4ft the tops, and throw out ah these 



ripen : a cool oven may\ .« used advan 
tageously to affect this. For varieties, df 
which there are a great number, the reader 
[ is referred to the c a t alo gues of 
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Turnips. 

Preparation of the Land.— A somewhat 
light, Bandy, but deep rich soil, is most 
suitable for turnips, and is indeed essential 
to secure bulbs of mild and delicate flavour. 
If the summer crops sustain any check 
during their growth, they are apt to be 
stringy and high-flavoured. Select, then, 
a deep light soil, manure it heavily, and 
trench to a depth of 2 feet, early in 
autumn. If ground must be used for the 
summer sowings which was not trenched 
in autumn, this should be done before 
putting in the seed. 

Time and Manner of Sowing.— Sow a 
small breadth of the Early White Dutch, 
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in September. The Orange Jelly is one 
of the best varieties for autumn sowing ! 
but if a white-fleshed turnip is required, 
use Veitch’s Red Globe. AH the sowings 
should be made in shallow drills from 12 
to 18 inches apart, regulating the distance 
by the size of bulbs which may be most 
esteemed : 12 inches will be sufficient 
for the early and late sowings. Scatter 
the seed very thinly and evenly, and cover 
it lightly with the finest of the soil. In 
summer, when the ground is dry, the 
drills should be well watered before sow- 
ing, and if the seed is steeped in water 
for twenty-four hours, this will hasten 
germination. 

After- management— Thin out the plants 
as soon as they are sufficiently strong to 
draw, so that they may stand from 6 to 
9 inches apart in the row. If fly makes 
its appearance— and this is very trouble- 
some during summer in warm localities— 
dust the plants over with quicklime early 
in the morning, while the leaves are moist 
with dew. Repeat this operation as often 
as may lie necessary. Keep the surface of 
the ground open and free from weeds by 
frequent stirrings with the hoe. 


Vegetable Marrows, Gourds, Pump- 
kins, &c. 


AH vegetables of this class, which pro* 
for the chance of a crop, upon a south duce an immense amount of food, are very 
border, or in a warm, sheltered situation, profitable, and may be easily cultivated, 
early in March ; and as this sowing is Preparation of the RoiL — These require 
liable to run to seed soon, put in a small a very deep, light, rich soil, and if planted 
quantity of the same variety about the in the open ground, a sheltered and warm 
middle of the month, and again early in situation. Dig pits 2 feet wide and deep, 
April, sowing a small breadth of the Early and fill with well-prepared fermenting 
Simp-leaved White Stone at the same manure, and cover about a foot deep with 
time. Afterwards sow at intervals of j soil. The pits should be from 6 to 10 feet 
three weeks or a month till July, and for ] apart, and should be prepared about a 
a winter supply from the beginning to the week l>efore planting, so that the soil may 
middle of August. On light warm soils, be properly warmed by the heat from the 
in favourable localities, useful -sized bulbs manure. The tops of compost heaps and 
may be obtained fiom sowings made early hills of decaying leaves, manure, &c., wiU, 
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however, afford the best possible situation 
for their growth. 

Sowing, and Preparation of the Plants. 

— Sow early in April, in a pot or pan, filled 
with light soil, covering the seeds about 
half an inch ; place in gentle heat, and as 
soon as the plants are sufficiently strong to 
handle, pot them off into 7-inch pots, put- 
ting two plants in each, and replace them 
near the glass in the warmth. When well 
established, remove to a cold frame, and 
gradually prepare for planting out, by a 
freer exposure to air, &c. 

Planting and After-management. — 
Towards the end of May, or as soon as 
the weather is warm, and appears to be 
settled, and the plants ready, plant them 
out, and protect them for a time by hand- 
glasses or other means, and attend to 
watering until the roots get hold of the 
soil. Train and regulate the shoots, so as 
to prevent them from growing too closely 
together, and stop them, if necessary, to 
forward the growth of the fruit. The 
plants should not lie allowed to feel the 
want of water at the roots, but if planted 
in suitable situations, watering will seldom 
be necessary. Marrows, as it has been 
said, will grow' well when placed on a 
dunghill, or on any hillock formed of 
stable refuse and covered over with earth. 
Being a trailing plant, this position suits 
it, and the hillock will soon be covered 
with vines. If the vines arc pegged down 
at a joint, and the joint covered with earth, 
roots will be sent out from the joint, and 
will afford fresh channels of nutriment for 
the plant and its fruit. Vegetable marrows, 
gourds, &c., may be trained on trellises, 
fences, &c., on which their broad green 
leaves, brilliant yellow flowers, and fruits 
of various forms and colours will present 
an attractive appearance. 

The approved varieties of the vegetable 
marrow are numerous, but among these it 
will be sufficient to name the “Bu an" 


Marrow, not a trailer, but one of compact 
habit and bush-like. The u Long White 1 * 
are the most prolific croppers in the 
market, and not to lie excelled for general 
use, and the “Custard,” bearing small 
fruit of delicious flavour. 

Vegetables, Classification or. 

In considering vegetables generally It is 
useful to seek some kind of classification 
for them, so that the kinds that belong to 
each class may be taken in groups. The 
classification in sections may be most con* 
veniently effected as follows:—!. Leg iw* 
minous Section , including Peas, Broad 
Beans, and French Beans, lioth dwarfs 
j and runners. 2. Edible Leaved and 
! Flowered Section , including plants of 
| which we eat the leaves or flowers, or 
lx>th, being Borecole or Kale, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Savoys, 
Couve Tronchuda, Cauliflower, Spinach, 
Asparagus, Seakale, Globe Artichoke, 
&c. 3. Edible Footed Section, including 
plants of which we eat the roots or tubers, 
namely, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Turnip, 
Salsafy, Scoreoftera, Leek, Onion, Garlic, 
Potato, Jerusalem Artichoke, &c. 4. 

Edible Fruited Section , or plants of which 
we eat the fruit, namely, Capsicums atid 
Chilis, Cucumbers, Vegetable Marrows, 
Melons, Tomatoes, &c. 5. Salad Section, 

comprising Celery, Endive, Lettuce, 
Raddishes, Com Salad, Mustard and 
Cress of various kinds. 6. The Muth * 
room , a nondescript, which cannot be 
classed under any of the preceding heads, 
or with 7. Sweet Herb Section , including 
Parsley and all Pot Herbs, and Sweet 
Herbs, and Herbs in use for garnishing. 

VEGETABLES, STORING. 

There are several sorts of vegetables 
which require storing for winter— potatoes, 
carrots, beet, and onions are the dstaf of 
them. Potatoes do best when bax^iiM 
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in dumps in the open ground, care being j covered with dry sana, or after the manner 
lateen to protect them from rain and frost, j of the potato. The London market 
A long ridge is the best form. The ground gardeners winter their beet and carrots in 
should l>e dry and thoroughly drained, large sheds, in moderately damp mould, 
The potatoes should Ur heaped on a ridge, and banked up with straw, 
tapering from a base of 3 feet to a foot Onions should to lifted a little before 
and a half, or less, at the top, separating they have altogether ceased to grow ; the 
the different sorts by divisions in the ridge. leaf turning yellow and beginning to fade 
It is usual to cover this ridge with a thatch will l>e the sign. As they arc taken up 
of wheat straw, and then with 6 or 8 they should be placed in a dry, airy place, 
jnches of mould ; but some authorities j but without being exposed to the sun. If 
highly disapprove of this. McIntosh re- j they are thinly spread out on a dry floor or 
commends the tubers being covered with j shelf covered with sand, or on a gravel 
turf, and afterwards with soil ; and in the j walk partially shaded in fine weather, they 
absence of these, laying on the soil at once j will do very well. As they dry, the rough* 
without any litter. After having laid on est leaves should to removed ; when dry, 
f or 10 inches of soil, thatch the whole they should be removed to a warm, dry loft, 
•ver an inch and a half thick, with straw, where they can ripen more thoroughly, 
fem leaves, or any similar non-conducting When in a proper state for storing, they 
material; “the object being,” he says, should be gone carefully over and separated, 
“first to exclude frost and wet, and, the smallest ones for pickling, the ripest 
secondly, to exclude heat ; for which pur- picked out, as likely to keep longest ; those 
pose earth is not sufficiently a non-conduc- with portions of leaves to them are best 
tor of heat and cold. ” stored by stringing and suspending them 

If the weather is fine when the tul>ers from the ceiling of the room, which pro- 


are taken up, and the potatoes are required motes ripening. The stringing is done by 
for early use, much of this latour may to twisting a strong piece of matting or twine 
dispensed with ; bi4 if for spring and early round the tails of each in succession, so 
summer use, the precautions will lie found that they may hang as close together as 
necessary. possible without forming a duster, until the 


Carrots, beet, ami other similar root-crops string is about a yard long ; when they are 


diould be taken up tofore the frost sets in : hung up they occupy very little room, and 
they may either be stored in a dry cellar, have a good opportunity of ripening. 
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Fruits: Their Culture and Management. 

VERY one who has a garden will of a certainty grow flowers et 
vegetables, or both, but it is not every gardener who eats of 
his own figs and sits under the shade of his own vine, or* to 
use more prosaic language, grows fruit. And yet a little fruit 
of some kind or another should be found in every garden, 
however small, and those who are possessed of gardens of any sire should 
have a portion of it devoted to fruit, partly on account of the pleasure that 
is afforded in watching its progress from blossom to maturity, partly on 
account of the beauty of fruit trees when in full bloom, and partly on account 
of the desirability of fruit as an article of food ; for fruit should form a 
prominent item in the daily diet of every one who can grow it or buy it, and 
should make its appearance on the breakfast table rather than as a supple* 
ment to dinner, especially if it be fresh fruit, newly gathered, for fruit, when 
eaten early in the day, is more wholesome than at any other time, and often 
saves recourse to medicine by doing similar service in a more pleasant way. 

As in the case of flowers and vegetables, all preliminary work as regards 
the preparation of the ground and the planting and transplanting of trees 
have been touched on in Part I. of this volume, and all general principles 
have been sufficiently traced therein, but there is much still to be said with 
reference to the special treatment of different classes of fruits and the 
individuals that compose the classes, and all this will be found in the pages 
that immediately follow. And wherever it is practicable to give such infor- 
mation lists of varieties of individual fruits have been given, and to help those 
who wish to stock gardens partly or entirely with fruit, the names of sorts that 
are most likely to afford a desirable collection for all purposes. 

Fruits, it may be pointed out here, are variously distinguished according 
to their modes of reproduction from seed — “the tree yielding fruit whose 
seed was in itself, after his kind.” Thus, apples, pears, and all fruits whose 
seed consists of what are known as “ pips,” form one class ; then again, 
peaches, nectarines, plums, cherries, &c, form another class, which are 
collectively designated “stone-fruits,” the edible portion enclosing stones of 
various forms and sizes, which, on being broken, disclose a kernel, which fo 
the actual seed of the tree, but which, if planted, is protected by the stone 
until germination takes place, and the pumule and radicle of the in- 
cipient seedling burst forth from the enclosing stone, which opens in it* 
natural sutures to allow of their egress. Again, other fruits are known as 
“bush-fruits,” and these notably are the gooseberry, the currapt, and the 
raspberry, whose small, hard seeds are enclosed within the fleshy capsules 
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which contain them, and which either singly, as in the case of the gooseberry 
and currant, and collectively in the raspberry, form the fruit which is eaten, 
the seeds in these cases being eaten with the pulp of the fruit. 

But all fruits are not subject to the same conditions, and it is not possible 
to bring every fruit that is grown and eaten under the classification given in 
the preceding remarks. Thus the strawberry, which, by the way, is known 
as “ ground fruit,” from its habit and means of propagating itself by runners 
or stolons, bears its seed on the exterior of its delicious berry, instead of 
within, and the mulberry, which is akin to the raspberry as far as the form 
and growth of the fruit is concerned, is produced on a large, umbrageous 
tree instead of a slight, erect cane. The nut has an edible kernel enclosed 
in a hard shell, and grows sometimes singly and sometimes in clusters of 
two, three, or even four in a husk or capsule, from which it is easily detached 
when fully ripe. The walnut, like the nut, is enclosed in a husk or capsule, 
but this entirely envelops the shell that contains the kernel and has its use 
which the husk of the filbert has not, for it is used in the manufacture of 
walnut catsup of ketchup, a preparation for flavouring sauces, &c., equally as 
good as mushroom ketchup, which is prepared in a similar way. 

The medlar differs from the pear, which it resembles in form to a great 
extent, the chief point of difference being in the very large size of the eye, 
and the apple, too, in having a pip which is extremely hard and more like a 
stone, and in being uneatable until it is in a state of decomposition. The 
quince is hard, and is used only when stewed or added as flavouring to 
apple pie or any preparation of apple ; it makes excellent marmalade. The 
grape bears a semi-translucent berry, or very nearly so, and contains a hard, 
stony seed of pip- like form. Oranges and lemons contain pips, but these 
are not chambered in capsules like those of the apple and pear, but are 
found, more or less in number, in the separate segments of which the fruit Is 
composed when the thick rind is removed. 

The pips of apples and pears and the kernels of stone fruits are strongly 
flavoured with hydrocyanic acid, better known as prussic acid. This is the 
principle which imparts to laurel leaves the bitter flavour which they possess, 
and renders these, as well as the kernels of stone fruits, useful in flavouring. 
The bitter almond possesses this in a remarkable degree, and thus it is that 
almonds are distinguished as bitter and sweet. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all fruits is the fig, whose infloresence is 
contained within the fruit itself, and is never visiole until the fruit is 
opened, and its countless seeds are disclosed to view. Thus the fig is 
altogether an anomaly, and, as it were, a law unto itself. But here all 
comment on the peculiarities of fruits must be brought to a dose* 
Peculiarities of growth and training in the trees and bushes that bear 
them* and the terns that they assume, are noted elsewhere, and therefore 
do not require mention here. 

iv. ' S7t 
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The Apple. The modern system of dwarfing fr»*v 

The apple is a somewhat capricious tr <* s » by which space is so much econo-> 
fruit, some sorts affecting clay soils, while nusetl, « produced by a special course of 
others do better in sandy loam, and even pruning, commencing a year from grafting* 
in well-drained peat soils. Apple-planting, when the apple tree should lie pruned 
therefore, requires some discrimination as j back, leaving about eight buds on the 
well ’as observation as to the sorts most i shoots. In the second year the head will 
successfully grown in the locality. j exhibit eight or ten shoots, and a selection 

Early Dessert Apples. —The following j must now be made of five or six, which 
are ten good varieties that ripen their fruit j shall give a cup-like form to the head, re- 
early. They are arranged in order of ripen- 1 moving all shoots crossing each other, or 
ing, and those which are marked with a j which interfere with that form ; thus 
star in all cases may lie planted in cold j leaving the head hollow in the centre, 
soil* ; — with a shajudy head externally, shortening. 


t. Red tuneating. j 7. Worcester Pear- 

2. Mr. Gladstone. ! main. 

3. Devonshire Quar* ; 8. Prolific or Col. 

renden.* Vaughan. 

4. Duchess of Old- 9. Sugarloaf Pippin 

enburg 10. Rea Astrachan. 

5. Kerry Pippin. 

6. Summer Golden 

Pippin.' 

Dessert Apples for Storing. —The follow- 
ing are eight choice varieties for storing : — 

King of Pippins. 5. Wyken or War 
a. Coirs Orange Pip- j wick Pippin.* 

pin. j 6. Golden Knob.* 

3. Blenheim Orange, j 7. Sturmcr Pippin. 

4. Gascoyne's Scar- 8 . Court Pendu 

let Seedling.*, i Plat.* 


back the shoots retained to two-thirds or 
less, according as the buds are placed, and' 
leaving all of nearly the same size. Ill the* 
course of the summer’s growth the tree wilt 
be assisted by pinching off the leading 
shoots where there is a tendency to over- 
throw the balancing of the head. At the 
third year’s pruning the same process of 
thinning and cutting back w ill be required* 
after which the tree can hardly go wrong. 

shoots retained should lx L “‘ * 

and well -ripened ; and in shortening, cut 
hack to a healthy, sound -looking, and 
j well-placed bud. After the third year* 


Goolcing Apples for Immediate Use.- The J little or no shortening back will be re- 
following are ihe names of twelve good j 'I 1 '*"* 1 , csjwcially where root-pruning i» 
jQfts . j practised ; the tree should now develop it* 


1. Early Julien.* » 8. Cox’* Pomona, 

a* Keswick Codlin.* j 9. Loddington 

3. Manx Codlin.* Seedling.* 

4. Cellini Pippin. to. Grenadier. 

5. Lord Sufnetd. 11. Warner** King. 

6. Old Hawthomden 12. Stirling Cattle. 

7. New Hawthorn- 

den. 1 


— The follow- 
ing are choice varieties for this purpose : — 


x. Blenheim Orange. 
“ Admi- 

rable. 

y Golden Noble. 

4. Lord Derby.* 
c Queen Caroline,* 
& Belle Dnboie or 
Gloria Mxmdi 
Queen* 


A Wellington or 
Duraelow'a.* 

9 . Warner'* King, 
to. Beauty of Kent.* 
xi. Northern Green- 


ing.* 

is. Smart's 


Prince 


Albert* 


self in fruiting stems, which will subdue the 
tendency to throw out gross or barren 
shoots. 

Large standard trees in tbeir prii 
require pruning once in two or three? 
years. At these intervals cross -growing of 
exhausted shoots, especially those in the 
centre of the tree, require thinning out? 
bearing in mind that the best fruit grew# 
at the extremities of the branches, and that 
these branches must be kept under control 

The Apricot. 

Apricots, as most other unit 
flourish best in a good sound loom. 
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planting, prepare the soil alx>ut a yard 
deep, and manure with rotten leaves— one 
pari of leaves to four or five tif soil. 
Place a substratum of brick ol Other ini- \ 
perishable material belo\V t&ch tree. The [ 
apricot, when in A healthy state, pro* » 
duces more natural spurs than most other 
trees, and although some kinds will 
blossom and bear fruit on the young wood, 
yet the chief dependence for a crop of fine 
fruit must be on the true spurs. In 
pruning, stop all leading shoots, and pinch 
off to a few buds all shoots not required to 
till up vacant places on the wall. Thin 
partially all fruit where it is thickly set, 
but reserve the final thinning until the 
fruit has stoned. The apricot, and especi- 
ally the “ Moor Park,” the finest of them, 
is subject to a sudden paralysis: first a 
branch, then a side, dies away, until scarce 
a vestige of the tree is left ; and this 
generally occurs on fine sunny days in 
spring and early summer, when the sap- 
vessels are young, and the sap is easily 
exuded by a few sunny days. In this state 
a frost occurs, the sap-vessels are burst by 
the thawing of the frozen fluid, and the 
whole economy of the plant deranged, j 
Under these circumstances, which are so 
often occurring, the injured limb having 
consumed the sap, can draw no further 
supply ; it yields to the solar influence, 
'anguishes and dies. The remedy is to ( 
•etard, or rather prevent, premature vegeta- 
tion, and when that can no more be done, 
to provide protection ; for this is recom- 
mitting made of sedge, of about 1 
four inch mesh, to envelop the main! 

The following are good varieties for 
A Walls or orchard houses under glass 
t« Breda* ( 4* Large Early. 

- Hemtidrke. I 5. Moor Park. 

*> Kaiaha. | I. Peach, 

Blackberries. 

•••4 MW candidate for a prominent place { 


in the ftruil garden has lately been intro* 
dhced in the blackberry, of which the 
following are the best cultivated varieties : 

Early Harvest. 


1. Snyder, 
a. Parsley Leaved. 

3. Stone’s Hardy. 

4. Wac hussett *s 

Thornless. 

5. Brunton's Early, 
o. Mammoth. 


Taylor’s Prolific. 
9. Wilson's Early, 
xo. Wilson Junior, 
This last is the best 
of all the cultivated 
kinds. 


There is no difficulty in the culture of 
the blackberry that requires special mention 
here, but it may be as well to remind the 
reader that in attempting to grow any of 
the cultivated sorls disappointment, through 
failure of the plant to take kindly to its new 
quarters, will often occur. The best course 
to pursue, when ordering any from the 
grower, is to make him acquainted with 
the nature and character of the soil in 
which they are to be placed, and to leave 
the selection to him. 

Bush Fruit. 

Under this title are included goose- 
berries, the different kinds of currants— 
red, white, and black — and raspberries ; 
fruits so extremely useful that they are to 
be found in every garden, and are grown 
extensively for markets in the neighbour- 
hood of every large town. It too fre- 
quently happens that bush fruit, from the 
readiness with which it yields a crop, b 
left to take care of itself ; but the quantity 
and quality of the fruit produced will be 
found to depend very materially upon the 
good management of the bushes. Direc- 
tions for the culture of the different 
will lie found under the different heads re- 
spectively. 

In forming plantations amateurs must 
keep in mind that it is a mistake to plant 
bush fruits, such as gooseberries and cur- 
rants, too closely together. Hie rows 
should be at least six feet apart, and the 
bushes should be the same distance apart 
in the rows. Of course there w§l ha a 
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lingering idea in the amateur’s mind, when 
he sees small and young bushes planted out 
In this way, that the ground is unduly 
wasted. But the bushes grow quickly; 
and if he is overdistressed on account of 
the imaginary waste, he may set temporary 
crops along the centre lines between rows 
and bushes until such time as the latter 
have attained about half their size, when 
the intermediate cropping should be aban- 
doned. 

Management of Cuttings of Bush 
Fruit. 

To grow currants, and gooseberries too, 
in perfection a deep and tolerably rich soil 
is required ; and, preparatory to planting, 
this should be deeply trenched and manured 
with thoroughly rotted dung. Both are 
propagated by cuttings, which should be 
well-ripened wood of last year’s growth, 
slipped from the tree, and from ten to 
twelve inches long. Having selected the 
slip and separated it from the parent stem, 
cut off the top, leaving four shoots ; trim 
off alf others. Make two or three incisions, 
penetrating half through the stem, to ex- 
pedite the process of rooting, and plant 
the cuttings in a nursery-bed in rows a 
few inches apart each way. When the 
cuttings have made roots, transplant them 
into a bed of deeper and richer soil, prun- 
ing back the four shoots to five or six 
and leaving two side shoots to 
each. Here they may remain a second 
year, the four shoots now multiplied to 
eight, and the head beginning to assume 
its permanent shajie. This is produced tiy 
means of hooked sticks, by which strag- 
gling shoots arc brought into cup-like form, 
and forked twigs, by means of which shoots 
inclining inwardly are pressed out to their 
proper position, which should be as nearly 
the horizontal as possible. 

Troatmeat In Second Year of Growth.— 
In the autumn of the second year the 
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bushes may be planted out in their per** 
manent stations, which may be from three 
feet and a half up to seven or eight feet 
apart, according to circumstances ; that is, 
if it is a plantation entirely devoted to well- 
selected bush-fruit, in which no other crop 
is to Ik? cultivated, three feet and a half, or 
four feet, will do, but six feet is better. If 
they are planted with the intention of 
growing other crops between them, six 
feet to eight feet will not be too much. 
Where they are planted in rows to divide 
the quarters of the kitchen -garden, six feet 
will probably be a convenient distance. In 
planting, dig out the soil eighteen inches 
deep, and of sufficient diameter to admit of 
the growth of the roofs ; smooth and level 
the station with the back of the spade, and 
drive a stake firmly into the ground in 
the centre, leaving it six or seven inches 
above the surface of the soil. Having 
trimmed the roots of the bush, place it in 
the centre of the station with the roots 
radiating in all directions, regularly spread 
out, none of them spreading over others, 
and sprinkle two inches of the soil over 
them, pressing it gently all round into the 
roots ; over this spread a thin layer of well* 
rotted dung, and fill up the whole to the 
level the surrounding soil. This done, 
water the roots well, and prune back all 
the shoots so as to form a cup-like bush, 
with branches radiating from the centre. 

Fruiting Wood. — Gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes produce their fruit both on the 
young wotxl and on the wood two, three, 
and four years old ; and generally along 
the branches. The general Waters, there- 
fore, young and old, of proper growth and 
well ripened, must be continued as long os 
they remain fruitful, cutting out from time 
to time such as are of irregular grow tb or 
too crowded, — all branches and decayed 
wood, together with the superfluous or 
over-abundant young wood of last sum- 
mer } but retaining a selection of yowy 
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(hoots where necessary, to fill up gaps in (a) Whit* Heart, Late. 

the tree; the rule being to keep them g * mb "‘ 

trained to a single stem below, while the 3. Large French Biggaxeau. 
head, or general expansion of branches, is {3) Black. 

kept open and regular. x. Werder’e Early Black Heart. 

a. Old Black Heart. 

_ 3. Black Cluster or Carone. 

Cherry. 4. Black Bfggarcau. 


The chief varieties of the cherry are the 
Kentish, Duke, and Morcllo, and from 
these it is supjxised that all others have 
originated. The first named and those de- 
rived from it are the best for cooking pur- 
poses ; the Duke, and the sorts obtained 
from it, for eating ; and the Morcllo for 
preserving and making cherry brandy, for 
which purpose the Kentish is also used. 

Propagation and Training. —The cherry 
is propagated by budding on stoCKS usually 
obtained from the stones of the wild black 
cherry, or in the case of standards by graft- 
ing on stocks of the wild cherry. Trees for 
training on walls are generally worked on 
the St. Lucie plum. Its treatment, like 
that of the plum, is precisely the same iv 
that laid down for the training of the pear. 
{.See Pruning generally). It may be grow n 
in any form. 

8o!l» &c. — The soil l>est suited for the 
Cherry is a rich deep loam, well drained, 
And with a dry subsoil. Cherries for the 
table, if planted .against a wall, should 
have a southern aspect ; but the Kentish 
and Morcllo Cherry will bear well and 
ripen their fruit on a north, north-east, or 
north-west wall. On walls careful training 
is necessary, but for orchards the best form 
is that of the standard or pyramid. 

Cherries, Varieties of. 

The following are excellent varieties of 
cherries, arranged, as far as possible, in 


(4 ) Rbd ok Morkllo. 

1. Kentish. 

2. Flemish. 

3 Morcllo. 

Cottage Cardens, Froit Cui.t 
Of this it is not ] possible to write 
length. Careful planting in November 
w ith secure staking, protection from biting 
winds from the north and e >t — especially 
in early spring, when the trees 
bioont — sedulous watering t trees re 
planted or giving promise of a heav* 
of fruit, judicious pruning al*>ve gre 
and below also, when ihe growth ii» 
luxurious, and the tree makes too much 
w-ood, and is shy of tearing, so as to in- 
luce the making of fibrous roots, are t, 
cardinal points of the whole duty of c 
tnge gardeners. In small gardens the fr 
trees will naturally l»c isolated, and stan 
here and there, and it is desirable that trees 
of the pyramid form, or to lie worked 
as espaliers, should lx? planted, liecause 
large standard trees overshadow the ground 
too much, and cast a shade that does no 
good to vegetables below and near them. 
Bush fruit and strawberries are most worth 
the attention of the small grower ; but 
where the ground is of sufficient extent, a 
portion may be devoted to the growth of 
pyramid trees, which may be planted 
nearly as closely, and will take tip little 
more room than good-sized gooseberry 
bushes. The following affords a list of 


the order of rqtemng : — 


trees, bush fruit mid ground fruit, best 


(1) W mite Heart, Early. 


EfOgmore Biggareau. 
a Elton Heart* 


I 

4 * 


Governor Wood. 
Adam** Crown Heart. 


suited to the requirements of the cottage 
gardener. Apricots, peaches, and necta- 
rines are included ; but he will not grow 
these unless he places them against a sonny 
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wall of his dwelling, or garden wall, with 
southern aspect, if he has it. 


Am.ES (Dessert), 
Early. 

Red J uneating. 
Devonshire Qusrren* 
den. 

terry Pippin, 
’orceater Pear 

Red Aatrachan. 
Stubbard. 


Late. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Golden Knob. 

Court Pendu Plat. 

Scarlet 

Seedling. 

Blenheim Orange. 
Ribr+on Pippin. 

King of Pippins. 
Scarlet Nonpareil. 

APPLES (CooklMi). 

Early. 
llini Pippin, 
rd Sufhcld. 

«d Hawthornden. 
Loddington Seedling. 
Grenadier. 

Late. 

Blenheim Orange. 
Winter Queening. 
Wellington or Dume* 
low's. 

Northern Greening. 
Norfolk Beaufin. 

Peaks. 


Early. 

Doyenne d r Bte. 

Lammas. 

Jargonelle. 


Buerre Diet. 

Duchess of Orleans. 
Marie Louise. 
Williams's Bon. 
Chretien. 

Louise Bonne of Jer- 


sey. 

Bcurre de Cspisu- 
mont. 

Bishop's Thumb* 
Aston Town, or Cf»* 


Rivers's Early Pro- 
lific. 

Greengage. 

Magnum Bonum. 
Prince of Wales. 
Jefferson. 

Cox’s Emperor, 

Coe's Golden Drop. 
Farleigh’a Profific 
Damson. 

Kentish Cluster. 

Vines. 

Outdoors. 

Royal Muscadine. 
White Sweetwater. 
Black Clutter. 

With partial f>rot 
lion. 

Poster’s Seedling, j 

white. 

Black Hamburgh. 

Cherries. 

Early. 

May Duke. 
FrogmoreBiggareau, 
Elton Heart. 

Early Heart. 

Early Black Heart. 
Black Heart. 


Kentish Biggareau. 
Kentish. 


Late. 

Morello, for Cherry 
Brandy. 

Apricots. 

Moor Park, 

Breda. 

Large Early. 


Peaches. 
Early York. 
Groase. 

Mignonne. 

Noblesse. 

Royal George. 

Nectarines. 
Pitmaston Orange. 
Violette Hative. 
Victoria. 


Large White Smith. 
Early Sulphur. 


Lancashire Led. 
Yellow Rough, 
Riflemen. 

Whinhsm’s Indus- 
try. 

Cl’KRANTS. 
Black. 

Lee’s Prolific. 

Black Naples. 

Prince of Wales. 


Carter's Prolific, 
Fssiotf. 

Red Antwerp. 

White Antwerp. 
Northumberland 
Fillbaaket. 

Lord Beaconsfield. 
Baum forth *s Seed* 
ling. 


White. 

White Dutch. 
Transparent White. 


Knight’s Early Red. 
Champagne. 

Red Dutch. 

Queen Victoria. 


Strawberries. 
Garibaldi, or V. Her*. 

cart de Theory. 
Black Prince. 

Keen’s Seedling. 

. Lax ton's Noble, 

I Dr. Hogg. 

President. 

! James Veitch. 
i Sir Charles Napier. 


C”HRANT, Cui.fURR OK THE. 
unis, red and while, may 1>c pruned 
' 'a»ed in (he same manner as goose* 
>crri. s (see Gooseberry, Culture of the), hut 
nlack currants require a different treatment. 
In managing the cuttings, proceed as 
directed for gooseberries. Plant out the 
second year, when the cuttings have 
eight inches of stem and about five 
leading shoots. 

Pruning and Training.— The pruning 
of Imth red and white currants is very 
different from that of gooscl>crries. When 
the requisite number of branches has been 
produced, so as to form a uniform bush, 
the greater part of the young shoots should 
be taken off annually, leaving only those 
that may lx* required for new branches, 
and shortening these to four or six inches 
with a clean cut just close to a bud. In 
pruning off the superfluous lateral shoots, 
take hold of each branch at its extremity 
with the left hand, and, with the knife 
in the right hand, remove every fresh 
lateral up the stem, leaving to each a 
short spur of a quarter or half an inch In 
length ; from these spurs the bunches of 
fruit are produced. As the bush increases 
in age, it will be necessary to remove ill 
old mossy wood, and also to thin old the 
spurs when they have become too crowded# 



CURRANTS— FIGS. 
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Of late years, great improvement has been 
made in both red and white currants. 
Visitors to Covent Garden market fre- 
quently express surprise as to the size of 
the bunches and the berries. These cur- 
rants are not only peculiar sorts, but very 
great pains are taken in the cultivation of 
them. To grow fine currants, make the 
plantation in an open sunny position on a 
stiff, well-manured loam ; plant the bushes 
five feet apart each way, and every autumn 
trench in a good dressing of half-rotten 
manure in such a way as not to injure the 
roots of the trees. At autumn-pruning all 
the young shoots must be cut in to two 
inches. * 

Currants with White Fruit —The sorts 
which produce the largest fruit are White 
Blanche, with amber-coloured berries, and 
White Dutch, the best white currant that 
is grown. In addition to these may l>e 
named Wilmot's Large White, which is a 
distinct variety and yields well, but has not 
such a hold on the growers, and is there- 
fore not in such repute as White Dutch. 

Currants with Red Fruit— Of red cur- 
rants, Cherry is the largest ; La Fertile 
and Knight's Large Red are also excellent 
varieties. There are, !>cyond these, Hough- 
ton's Seedling or Houghton’s Castle, a 
large variety with dark-red lorries of a 
highly acidulous flavour ; La Ilative, an 
early variety with large and delicious 
berries ; Mammoth, with very large fruit, 
as its name implies, of excellent flavour ; 
Raby Castle, a late variety with highly acid 
fruit , as all late varieties seem to be ; Red 
Champagne with berries rather pink than 
ved ; Red Dutch, early and highly pro- 
ductive, with well flavoured juicy’ berries ; 
and Warner's Grape, also a desirable 
variety, yielding long and large clusters 
of berries, rich in juice and flavour. 

Currants with made Fruit— The cul- 
tivation of the black currant is almost the 
.m* as the gooseberry (see Gmtberry* 


Culture of tke)> and the pruning is the 
same, only not so severe, as the black 
currant does not form so many young 
shoots. All dead and unproductive wood 
should be removed each year, and the 
shoots thinned so that light and air may 
freely enter the bush. Black currants are 
l>est left to grow as bushes; they do not 
thrive well trained to walls, or as espaliers. 
The best varieties are the Naples Black 
and Ogden s Black ; both of which, under 
good culture, are profuse bearers, and very 
large. Lee’s Prolific is a variety of com- 
paratively recent introduction, with large 
bunches of sweet and well - flavoured 
berries of considerable size. Sweet 
Fruited is a fourth variety, whose fruit 
will hang on the bushes for a consider- 
able time if netted. The latest and best, 
perhaps, is Carter's Black Champion, the 
finest and best cropping black currant in 
cultivation, possessing the great merit of 
the fruit hanging on the tree until 
shrivelled. The bunches are long, anti 
the terries very large, tender, and richly 
flavoured. 

Figs. 

Almost any well-drained soil will suit the 
fig-tree when grown in the open air. Care, 
however, must te taken that it is not too 
rich, for if so, the tree will not produce 
fruit. Three sorts of figs arc usually grown 
— the Brown Turkey, Brunswick, and 
Black Ischia : all require a wall and a 
sunny situation. The liest mode of train- 
ing is perpendicular. Fix to the wall as 
many permanent leaders as are required 
at from 10 inches to 15 inches apart ; get 
rid of all unnecessary wood by distedding, 
and stop the fruit-l>earing shoots at the end 
of August or beginning of September, ac- 
cording to the habit of the tree and the 
nature of the season. This operation is 
performed by merely pinching off or squeez- 
ing flat the terminal growing-point* T^s 


FILBERTS— FRUIT GATHERING. 


stopping, the object of which is to induce *• Webb’s PHre & Eugenic, 

the formation of fruit for the ensuing sea* a . Emjwror Cob.‘ * l *t!ome? il 

son, is a matter of much nicety. A too 3 * Improved Cos- 10, Princes* Royal* 

early stopping with most trees will cause a 4 . New Cob Davl~ ia. Kentish Cob. 

too early development of fruit, the con- s P cto , e *» D bu'r,h. f 

sequence of which will lie that it will not Head Filbert. 14. Duchess of £dtn* 
stand through the frost of winter. The *' R ' b d e ® kinned FiI ' r^ah. 
fruit for next year must not be much larger 7* WMe^Skinned tl Cannon Batl. 

than a pea when winter sets in. 

Instructions for the proper treatment of 

figs under glass will be found in the calen- Fruit: Hmv and When To 
dars of the months. Gather it. 


Figs, List of. 

Of the different varieties in cultivation 
the following, perhaps, are the most 
useful : — 


Fruit gathering is one of the most cheer* 
ful and agreeable employments connected 
with garden management. It usually en- 
lists every hand in its service, and in an 
abundant year finds all hands plenty to do. 


Black Ischia.* Cattle Kennedy. (4) 

Brown Ischia. Malta. 41 

White Ischia.* Colde Signora 

Brown Turkey, (a) Bianca. 

Marseilles White. (1) Gross Monstreuse. 

D’Agen. St.John’s. 4 

Osborne’s Prolific . (3) 

Of these the varieties marked with a star 
force readily and are therefore good under 
glass. The Frown Turkey is the finest for 
outdoor culture ; Osborne’s Prolific is ex* 
cellent for pot culture and Castle Kennedy 
is extremely hardy 


To the following plain and simple directions, 
those who arc entrusted with the superin- 
tendence of fruit -gathering will do Ayell at 
all times to attend* 

Maturity of Fruit. — It is important, in 
the first place, to remark that no fruit 
should Ik* gathered for storing before it has 
arrived at maturity. By this we are to 
understand not necessarily its full flavour 
and ripeness, but the completion of 
growth or si re ; and as all fruit* even upon 
the same tree, does not come to 


The trees may lie introduced into 
orchards, shrubberies, plantations, or 
hedgerows. Planted close to each other, 
they form valuable screens or shelter in 
exposed situations. A filbert-walk is a 
great addition to any garden. Killierts 
are not merely ornamental but profitable. 
They will thrive almost anywhere, and are 
much improved by pruning. 

The following list of filberts and cob 
nuts is taken from the catalogue of Mr. 
Cooper, F.R.H.S., Cal cot Gardens, Read- 
ings who is a specialist in this class of 


at the same period, it will frequently lie 
found the safest and most economical plan, 
to make the gathering at two or three 
lifTerent times. It is very easy to ascertain 
when any particular fruit is ready ; for ripe 
fruit always leaves the tree upon a gentle 
touch —the fruit-stalk parts from the twig on 
which it grows without any sign of rending 
or violence. 

Windfalls. — In a general way, with both 
apples and pears, several of the most for- 
ward fruit will have fallen before the general , 
crop is in a fit state to be gathered ; and 
this fallen or l mused fruit should never be 
mixed with that which is intended to he 
stored} all unsound fruit which way he 


FRUIT STORING. 


found upon the trees at the time of gather- 
mg should also be rejected. 

When to gather.— Fruit, in fact, which 
ripens in summer and autumn, should he 
gathered a little before it is absolutely ripe : 
thus gathered, it is better in quality and 
higher flavoured than when absolutely ripe. 
But this must not be carried too far. A 
single day before they are perfectly ripe 
suffices for peaches and other delicate stone 
fruit ; a week for apples and pears ; but 
cherries are only gathered when completely 
ripe. Apples and pears, which arrive at 
complete maturity in winter, are best 
gathered at the moment when the leaves 
begin to fall, and the sap to withdraw from 
the branches in October. 

Weather for Gathering.— All gathering 
should take place in dry weather, and the 
fruit should not be handled or pulled about 
more than is absolutely necessary'. The 
middle and afternoon of the day will usually 
be found the best time for gathering, as 
auturfm mornings, even in the finest 
weather, are always more or less humid ; 
and to avoid any risk in keeping, all fruit 
should he quite dry iiefore it is taken from 
the tree. 

In what to gather. — The most convenient 
baskets for fruit -gathering are peck and 
half-bushel Imlkets, with cross-handles. 
These should l>e provided with a line and 
a hook, by means of which they may be 
hung to the branches of the tree, and thus 
allow the gatherer the liberty of using both 
his hands : by the line, the baskets, when 
full of fruit, can be lowered to be emptied, 
and drawn up again. 

Fruit : Monas of Storing it. 

The following statement appears to em- 
brace the best methods, and those that are 
most generally adopted, for the storing and 
preservation of fruit 

I. Apples and pears may be sweated — 
£#.,laid In heaps and left to heat, and then 


stored away in an apple-room on dressers, 
or in a dry dark vault in heaps, uncovered 
except during frost. 

2. Fruit may be stored on open shelves 
and on the floor of a fruit-room, spread 
out upon straw, and covered, when neces- 
sary, with the same material. 

3. In the same way, but upon dried fern- 
leaves, and with fern-leaves for a covering. 

4. In baskets or hampers, lined with 
straw or fern-leaves, but without any ma- 
terial between the layers of fruit. 

5. In boxes or casks, with sawdust. 

6. In boxes or casks, with bran. 

7. In boxes or casks, with wheat -chaff, 
or with oat-flights. 

8. In boxes, with dry sand between the 
fruit. 

9. In boxes, with powdered charcoal in 
the same way. 

10. In jars, without any material inter- 
vening between the fruit : the jars, when 
covered with a piece of slate or tile, to lie 
buried in dry sand of a depth sufficient to 
exclude all air and to ensure preservation 
from frost. 

11. In deep drawers, one upon another, 
without any substance between them. 

12. In deep drawers, with sheets of 
paper or dried fern -leaves placed between 
the layers of fruit. 

13. In single layers in shallow trays or 
drawers, resting upon fern-leaves, and to 
be covered when necessary with the same. 

14. In heaps in dark, dry, well-aired 
vaults. 

Filberts and walnuts, to be stored for 
winter use, should be gathered when full 
ripe, and on a dry day. They should then 
be cleared of their husks and packed in 
glazed ear them jars, tied down with coarse 
brown paper, and kept in a damp cellar. 

Dwarf Fruit-Trees. 

Modern fruit -gardens may be described 
as orchards in miniature. Certainly they 
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are more manageable, doubly interesting, 
and equally productive with orchards. To 
make good dwarf trees, work apples on the 
Paradise or Doucin, otherwise French, 
stock from layers, pears on the quince, and 
cherries and plums on the smallest stocks 
that can be procured. Careful summer 
stopping, root -pruning, and the pyramidal j 
form will enunciate the main features of j 
their treatment and training ; and abun- 
dance of good fruit will Ik? the result. The 
trees may be planted in rows from 7 to 10 
feet apart, and the same distance between 
each plant. On good soils they succeed 
well on the level of the ground ; on heavy 
clays, or other unfavourable l>ottoius, the 
ground can be thrown into ridges or 
mounds. The space lietween these mounds 
may be occupied with standard goosclierry 
or currant — these l>ear admirably trained 
with a single stem in this manner ; and the 
sides of the mounds can be cropjjed with 
salading. A fruit -garden thus formed is 
quite a scene of beauty when the trees are 
in flower, and very enjoyable at all times. 

Fruit-Trees: How to Plant them. 

Time. — The time for planting may l>e in 
any month from October to February 
inclusive, but many arguments may Ixr 
brought forward in favour of the month of 
November, if the weather be open and 
free from frosts. Spring is always a busy 
season in the garden, and digging, sowing, 
grafting, and pruning are then in full opera- 
tion. Planting, without doubt, is best per- 
formed in November, for every kind of 
deciduous tree and shrub, and for most 
evergreens, although it is possible, with 
care, to plant and transplant evergreens in 
almost every month In the year. What- 
ever variety of opinion may exist in refer 
ence to evergreens, there is no doubt 
whatever that the planting of all deciduous 
trees, fruit-trees included, and shrubs, 
should cease by the middle of December. 


8ft? 

This work should therefore be pushed fot* 
ward in mild weather. One great point 
of success is to keep the roots of the plants 
as little exposed as possible t a dry windt 
or a cutting, frosty air, is fatal to them* 
The tops of plants are endowed, even 
w hen in a dormant state, with a wonderful 
jxnver of resisting cold. As Nature never 
intended the roots to be exposed, and does 
not needlessly squander her resources, it is 
obvious that this power of resisting ct.ld is 
not extended to them. Therefore, all 
newly-planted shrubs and trees should also 
have their roots protected during the first 
winter with long litter, to prevent their 
Ixung injured. The next point of import- 
ance in planting trees or shrulis, especially 
of large size, is to firmly secure the top to 
a strong stake, or by any other method, so 
as to keep it immovable in one sjxit. 
When it is otherwise, the trees, both top 
and root, are the sjKirt of every fresh 
breeze ; and the probability is, that after 
the roots have made a feeble effort to grow, 
and been forcibly Wrenched from the soil, 
they will jKtrish. 

Preparation of Station*.— In preparing 

stations, therefore, suitable soils should be 
supplied to each. The station is prepared 
by digging out a pit alxntt 3 feet square, 
and the same in depth, in ground that has 
l»een well drained. In the bottom of this 
pit lay 10 or 12 inches of brick or lime 
rubbish, the roughest material at the bot- 
tom, and ram it pretty firmly, so as to be 
impervious to the tap-root ; the remainder 
of the pit must Ik* filled in with earth suit- 
able to the requirements of the tree. When 
the surrounding soil is a tenacious clay, the 
roots of the young tree should be spread 
out just under the surface, and rich light 
mould placed over them, forming a little 
mound round the roots; but in no case 
should the crown be more than coveted : 
deep planting is the bane of fruit-trees* 

Freparattoii of Trow fori Utattag.— The 
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stations being prepared, and the trees having 
arrived, it is necessary to prune the roots, 
by fairing off all the small fibres, and 
shortening the larger roots to about six 
inches from the stem ; and if any portion 
of the roots has received any bruise, or 
been broken before the trees have reached 
their destination, that part of the root 
should be removed entirely, by a clean, 
sharp cut. Two or three spurs are suffi- 
cient, but if there be more good ones, they 
may remain, after 1>eing carefully pruned. 
The rapidity of railway conveyance will 
prevent injury to the trees, especially if 



wools or PLACING TKEE IN POSITION AUAINST 
WALL. 


they are carefully packed in mould and 
matted ; but it may be a proper precaution 
against carelessness at the nursery if the 
roots are laid in milk-and-water or soap- 
suds a few hours before they are planted. 

Process of Planting.— The process of 
planting will differ, according as it is in- 
tended to be a dwarf, a standard, a pyra- 
mid, or a wall tree. If for a dwarf, 
standard, or espalier, after cutting away 
the tap-root, except in the case of the 
peach, which, having a tendency to throw 
up suckers, should have the roots directed 
downwards, place it upright in the centre 
of the station ; spread the roots carefully, 
In a boricontai direction, and cover than 


with prepared mould to the required height, 
supporting the young plant with a strong 
stake, driven firmly into the ground, and 
tying the stem to it, after surrounding the 
stem with hay or straw, or even a wrapping 
of old felt carpet, so that the string may 
not bruise the young tree or cut into the 
bark, pressing the soil gently, but firmly, 
over the extended rocts. When the opera- 
tion of planting is finished, cover the ground 
all round the tree with a layer of half- 
rotten dung. This process, called mulch- 
ing, consists in spreading a layer of short 
half-rotten dung 5 or 6 inches thick 
round the stem, in a radius 6 inches l»e- 
yond the extremity of the roots. The 
mulch should be spread evenly with the 
fork, and gently pressed down by the back 
of the spade, or, if exposed to wind, pegged 
down to prevent its being blown away. If 
a wall tree, let the root be as far from the 
wall as may conveniently be, with the stem 
sloping to it, the roots being extended and 
covered in the same manner with the soil. 
The way in which this should lie done is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The object is to give the roots as much 
room as possible in which to ramify, 

Fruit-Trees: How to Train them. 

Broadly speaking, trees may be grown 
without artificial supports, or with them ; 
and taking this general view, we find that 
the trees that are grown without artificial 
supports are the apple-tree, the pear-tree, 
the cherry-tree, and the plum-tree. Under 
this condition, the forms assumed by these 
trees are the standard and the pyramid or 
bush form, the former being more suitable 
for culture in isolated positions or in 
orchards, and the latter for gardens and 
smaller areas of ground and far orchard 
houses. All the trees mentioned, and the 
peach, the apricot, and the cherry, may be 
grown by aid of artificial supports, but 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots require 
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the sheltct and warmth afforded by a wall wire on what is called the cordon system, a 
with a south aspect, to enable them to system which may be carried out with equal 
bring their fruit to perfection when grow n facility on walls, or they may be trained Oft 
in the open air. a plane surface, with branches radiating 

When recourse is had to artificial sup- from the main stem on each side of it. 
port , it assumes the form of a vertical 

stake or a horizontal line, either singly or Fruit-Trees: Their Treatment. 
collectively, or of a plane surface, though, The following table will be found useful 


Fruit 

Trkis. 

Soil. 

Moi>k ok 
Propagation. 

Timk. 

How Grown. 

Aspect, 

Apple. 

I 

Rich, moist soil, or Grafting on stocks 
cool, sandy soil, of. from pips, or on 
medium consist* Paradise stocks 
ency. from layers for 

dwarf trees, Cor- 
dons, &c-, or on 
Doucin or French 
Stocks also from 
layers. 

March and 
April. 

Standard, Pyra- 
mid, F.spaticr, 
trained with hori- 
zontal branches on 
stakes or wire 
Single or Double 
Cordon, also hori- 
zontal. 

Any aspect ; d ocs 
best in open. 

Apricot. 

Clay soil, open and 
calcareous, and 
not deep. 

Budding on plum July and 
stocks, August. 

Pyramid in 

Orchard House; 
Fun or Oblique 
Cordon on Wall. 

A tty aspect front 
cast (by south) to 
west. 

Cherry. 

Dryand light sandy di) By budding on 
loam on dry sub*j small stock or St. 
soil, or chalky soil; Lucie Plum, 
with chalk subsoil, (a) By grafting with 
i Cleft or Crown 
! graft on wild 
j cherry stock. 

fi) July & 
August. 

(a) March. 

S t a nd ard , P y r a mid , 
Double Vertical 
( Gordon, Single 
Oblifiue Cordon 
ami Fan. 

Any as ficct, but 
chiefly cast, went, 
ant! south lor 
trained tre 

Peach and 
Nectarine. 

Open soil, deep, Pudding on plum July, 
fairly consistent, stock, 
calcareous, ami 
not too moist. 

Pyramid or bush in 
Orchard House ,* 
Kan and Single 
Oblique Cordon 
on wall. 

South-east is best, 
but any aspect 
from east to south- 
west will do. 

Pear. 

Deep clay soil, con- 
taining flints, cool, 
but not too moist. 

(i) Grafting on 

stocks from pips 
or on quince 
stocks. 

(a) By budding on 
smaller stock. 

(i) March 
and April. 

(a) August. 

Standard, 1 pyramid, 
Kspalier, F an, 
branches horizon- 
tal ; Vertical ami 
Oblique Cordon, 
single ami double. 

Any aspect, but 
cast and west ore 
most suitable for 
trees trained on 
walls. 

Plum. 

Clay soil, open and 
calcareous, and 
not deep. 

(») Budding on 
plum stock. 

(a) Grafting on 

plum stock. 

(i) July. « 

(a) March. 

Standard, Pyramid , 
Fan, and Single 
Vertical and Ob- 
lique Cordon. 

Any aspect, but 
chiefly east, west, 
and south for 
trained trees* 


in point of fact, a row of vertical stakes Jin providing in a small compass a synoptical 
set in a line, or a series of horizonal wires j view of the soil that is liked best by each 
one above another, are tantamount to a kind of fruit-tree that is adapted for train* 
vertical plane surface as presented by a ing, and other particulars with respect to 
wait Hut this brings us to the fact that its culture, propagation* training, 
tieu may be trained on a single horizontal aspect, &c* 



GOOSEBERRIES. 


Gooseberries. 

Gooseberries bear on the young as well as 
on the two-year-old wood, generally upon 
small spurs rising along the sides of the 
branches. In pruning gooseberry-trees, for 
which January is a favourable season, keep 
the tree thin of branches : but let those 
left be trained to some regular shape, and 
never permitted to grow across each other, 
radiating in a cuplike form, so as to be 6 
or 8 inches apart at the extremities and 
hollow in the centre. Prune away all 
worn-out branches, retaining young shoots 
to supply their places, retaining also, where 
practicable, a terminal bud to each branch, 
while shortening stragglers. The same 
remarks apply to currant-trees. Young 
gooseberry -trees designed for standards 
should be pruned back to a clean stem for 
IO or 12 inches, retaining the best-placed 
shoots to form the head, and keeping these, 
as nearly as possible, in the same length 
and form. 

In making new plantations, place the 
bushes 8 feet apart each way, if in 
Continuous rows ; if into quarters, or to 
divide the ground into compartments, 
prune them up to a clean stem 12 or 
14 inches high ; otherwise the foliage 
will impede the growth of the crops sown 
beneath them. Perhaps the best mode of 
growing gooseberries is as standards; in 
which case the bushes should be trained 
3 feet high before they are suffered to 
form a head. According to the ordinary 
system of training, the branches arc often 
borne to the ground by the weight of the 
fruit, which is destroyed by being draggled 
on the soil and splashed by heavy rains. 
For further information on the culture of 
the gooseberry and a list of the best 
varieties, see Busk Fruit . 

Culture of the Gooseberry. 

Though the gooseberry will grow on the 
poorest soil, it will not produce fine trait] 


unless planted in a deep, rich soil, and 
treated generously. Though hardy, ft 
requires moderate shelter, and though 
rejoicing in moisture, it will not flourish 
in undrained land. 

Cuttings, Management ot— Cuttings 
should be planted any time from October 
to March. Select for the purpose shoots of 
a medium size, not root-suckers, about a 
foot or more in length. Cut the base of 
the shoot square ; no fruit canes should ever 
Ik 1 planted with slanting heels ; after this, 
remove with a knife every bud from the 
base to within two inches of the top. ll 
the cuttings are fifteen inches long, and four 
heads are left at the top, the future stem 
will be a foot high, which will be ample for 
a useful tree. The lower buds are removed 
in order to secure a clean stem and prevent 
the formation of suckers. Plant the cut- 
tings in the shade four inches deep, and fix 
the earth firmly alx>ut them. During sum- 
mer, young growing shoots strike readily 
under a hand -glass on a shady border, and 
a season may frequently be saved in this 
way. 

Pruning and Training. — The first 
season’s growth of cuttings put in in 
autumn should be very little interfered 
with. If any pruning is requisite, it is 
l>est done by rubbing off buds and by 
pinching in shoots which would interfere 
with the proper shape of the bush. At the 
end of the season cut back all leading 
shoots to two-thirds of their length, so as 
to cause them to break next spring and 
form well -shaped bushes. At first, it is 
frequently desirable to plant cuttings omy 
a few inches apart, and after the second 
year's growth to plant them out finally 
about six feet apart. Each bush would 
then have about eight leading shoots to 
form a head, and must be kept in shape 
and order by yearly pruning?. If large 
fruit is required, it is not desirable to 
shorten the shoots, except they grow too 
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vigorously and incline too much down'* 
wards. Weak and superfluous shoots 
should be removed , and this is best done 
by taking them off as close as possible to 
the old ones, and removing all bottom 
buds, so as to prevent the formation of 
too many young shoots. The trees may 
be trained in many ways : sometimes the 
form of a fan or an espalier hedge is 
adopted, which has the advantage of 
being easily netted if birds are trouble- 
some. The cup and funnel shapes are 
especially suited for the production of 
fine fruit, as air may be admitted to the 
centre of the trees. 

Protection of Fruit.— The best plan of 
protecting fruit from birds is by encircling 
the bush with wire netting, and covering 
the top with a piece of siring n< fling, 
which can lx? removed when the iruit is 
to be gathered. The ordinary bush form 
can be protected in the same way. 

With regard to the selection of sorts, it 
may be as well to mention, first of all, the 
sorts that were most in vogue and chiefly 
in favour in the time of so good a judge as 
the late Mr. Shirley Ilibberd. The best of 
the old varieties, he tells us, still hold their 
ground. There are none equal to the 
Champagne for flavour. The Red Cham* 
pagne is of the same quality, differing only 
in colour. Th old Rough is the ben for 
preserving, and Warrington is unequalled 
as a profitable late g<K>s* berry. For early 
work, take Golden Drop. Ostrich, and 
Early Green Hairy. For the latest crop 
and for retarding, the l>cst are Warrington, 
white; Viper, yellow; Pitmaston, green; 
and Coe's Late Red. The most profitable 
sorts are Keen’s Seedling and Warrington, 
red ; Globe and Husbandman, yellow ; 
Profit and Glenton, green ; Eagle and 
Wellington Glory, white. For laTge ex- 
hibition berries, the following are a few of 
the best established sorts : — Red: Com- 
panion, Slaughterman, Conquering Hero, 


and Dan’s Mistake. Yellow: Leader, 
Leveller, Goldfinder, Peru, Catherine. 
Green : Thumper, Gretna Green, Rough 
Green, General, and Turnout, Whitt : 
Snowdrop, Antagonist, and Lady Lei- 
cester. The Lancashire gooseberries, 
which are generally distinguished by 
long, drooping branches, bear the largest 
fruit. Seedlings have been shown at Man- 
chester varying in weight from 20 dwt. to 
26 dwt., and, we believe, even beyond 
this. Such fruit, however, is generally 
produced at the expense of the crop* 
When fruit is to 1 >e gathered green, it is 
most profitable t<> keep the bush as thick 
in shoots O' possi* le ; for ripening fine 
fr it. the more npm the bush the better. 

Ait vi this, ns constituting the most 
modern and complete list that we can 
have, it will be useful »o put the reader in 
possession m tin name- of the choicest 
fruits of th s class compiled from the 
M Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening,’* 
edited by Mr. George Nicholson, of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kcw, The four 
lists of red, yellow, green, and white, are 
necessarily abbreviated, and none of the 
fruits mentioned above are repeated, but 
the character of each individual kind has 
lxren noted as given in the authority 
quoted. 

1. Gooseberries with Red Skin. 

Crown Bob ; bright red, of good flavour, roundish 
oblong, hairy. 

Dr. Hogg; purplish red, long, broad, downy. 
HensorPe Seedling; deep red, medium, of good 
flavour, very hairy, late. 

Ironmonger ; dark red, email, hairy. 

Lion’s Provider ; tight red, long, a little hairy. 
London ; dark red, very large, roundish ovate, 
smooth. 

Miss Bold ; light red, medium, very downy, early. 
Monarc! * ' Cl “ 

Plought,, 
smooth, 1 
Raspberry ; 

Red Tt Mr*«M 
late. 

RJflemai 

Wllmot” . , , , 

Wonderful ; purplish red, very large, smooth. 
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Gooseberries with Yellow Skin. 

Broom Girl ; large with long stalk, (lark yellow , 1 
hairy, early. 

Criterion ; greenish yellow, medium, a little hairy. 

Drill ; greenish yellow, large, long, smooth, late. 

Early Sulphur ; bright yellow, medium, very 
hairy, earty and abundant. 

Kenny ; pile yellow, large, round, hairy. 

Gariimldi ; pale yellow, Targe, long, hairy. 

Qipay Queen ; pale yellow, large, smooth, early. 

High Sheriff; deep yellow, large, round, very 
hairy. 

Lord Rancliffe ; pale yellow, medium, round, 
hairy. 

More ton Hero ; pale yellow, large, oval, smooth, 
skin thin. 

Mount Pleasant ; deep yellow, long, hairy, late. 

Rumbullion ; pale yellow, small, very downy, 
early. 

“ 'ng Beauty ; yellowish white, large, oblong, 

quite smooth, early. 

Sulphur; yellow, small, roundish, hair)’, and of 
good flavour. 

Yellow Ball ; yellow, medium, thick skinned, 
smooth. 

Yellow Champagne ; small, of rich flavour, 
hairy, late. 

8. Gooseberries with Green Skin. 

Green Gascoigne ; deep green, small, round, 
early. 

Green London ; bright green, medium, smooth. 

Green Overall ; dark green, of good flavour, 
medium si/e, smooth. 

Green River; deep green, smooth, medium, oval. 

Green Walnut ; dark green, smooth, medium, 
•bovate, skin thin. 

Gregory’s Perfection ; green, downy, large, 
round. 

Hetfrt of Oak ; smooth, large, oblong, skin green 
with yellowish veins. 

Hebburn Prolific ; medium, roundish, hairy, 
early and abundant. 

Jolly Anglers ; large, oblong, of good quality, 
downy, late. 

Keepsake ^ green, large, smooth, sometimes a 
little hairy, ripens early. 

Laurel ; pale green, downy, large, obovate, late. 

Lord Eicon ; dark green, smooth, round, very 
rich flavour, early. 

Random Green ; deep green, smooth, large, of 
good flavour, god bearer. 

Rosebery ; large, round, dark green, smooth. 

Shiner; very larg^ round, smooth, one of the 
largest gooseberries grown. 

Stockwell ; bright green, long, smooth. 

Telegraph; large, long, smooth, late. 

Thunder ; large, roundish, hairy, of excellent 
flavour, early. 

4. OOOMtMXTtM with White Skill. 

Abraham Newland ; white, large, oblong, 
slightly hairy, rich flavoured, hue. 

Adanrs Snowball : medium* roundish, skui 

Briftn Vsnua ; medium, obovate, slightly hairy, 

Vw W**fl 

Caraleaa ; creamy white, large and long, mtoooth, 


Cheshire Lasa ; large, oblong, downy, of vRA, 
sweet flavour. 

Crystal ; small, roundish, smooth, late variety. 
Early White ; roundish-oblong, downy, of rich 
flavour, skin thin, very early. 

Hero of the Nile ; greenish-white, large, smooth. 
King of Trumps; roundish-oblong, slightly hairy, 
of good flavour. 

Mayor of Oldham ; greenish-white, round, 
smooth, of excellent flavour. 

Princess Royal ; large, obovate, hairy, of good 
flavour good hearer. 

Queen of Trumps ; long, flat-sided, smooth, 
large, and of excellent flavour. 

Royal White ; small, round, slightly hairy. 
White Champagne ; small, roundish, sweet and 
rich, hair)'. 

White Fig; small, obovate, smooth, will hang 
till it shrivels. 

White Lion ; large, obovate, slightly hairy, rich 
flavour, very late. 

Woodward’s Whitesmith, also known as Hall's 
Seedling, Lancashire Lass, and Sir Sydney 
Smith ; white, downy, large, roundish oblong, 
of excellent flavour, rather early, abundant 
bearer. 

It will be noticed that the last-named 
; variety is distinguished by having four 
names as synonyms. Not many are thus 
distinguished, hut it may be as well to 
point out that Ironmonger (red) is some- 
times called Hairy Black, that Red Cham- 
pagne is also known as Countess of Errol 
and Ironmonger of Scotland, and Red 
Warrington as Aston Seedling and Volun- 
teer. Among the yellows, Sulphur is also 
known as Rough Yellow, and Yellow 
Champagne as Hairy Amber, Among 
the greens, Laurel is sometimes called 
Green Laurel. 

From such a list as the above, the most 
fastidious grower cannot fail to pick out a 
variety of sorts well suited to his require- 
ments, but it may be that some in attempt- 
ing to make a selection will be puzzled 
which to choose from the sorts named. 
For such as these the following will afford 
a sufficient list for all necessary purposes:— 

x. Large White Smith. [6. Crown Boh. 
a. Early Sulphur. 7. Lancashire Lad* 

3. Yellow Rough* |8. Whinham'a In- 

4. Warrington. { dustry. 

5. Rifleman. I 

The magnificent gooseberry of recent 
introduction, named « Whinhara’t In 
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dustry,” is of the highest possible worth. ! 
owing to the valuable properties it 
possesses of flowering late, and after* 
wards swelling so quickly as to reach a 
suitable size for pulling green sooner 
than any other variety. When left to 
attain maturity the fruit is of a dark red 
colour and hairy, and is distinguished by 
a pleasant rich flavour. 

Grapes. 

For the management of vines and the 
care of grapes in all stages, from the 
appearance of the blossom to maturity. 
See the various monthly calendars. Also 
gee Vines. The following grape vines arc 
recommended by Mr. George liunyartl, 
The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. Those 
marked (i) arc suitable for out-door cul- 
ture ; and those that are marked ( 2 ) may 
be managed in a cool greenhouse ; those 
left unnumbered require a projjerly con- 
structed and heated vinery. 

Alicante Black.- One of die largest ami best j 
grapes for late work, carrying a fine bloom. j 
Alnwick Seedling.— A grand black grape for late j 
work ; requires setting with the pollen of Ham- 
burgh. 

Black Cluster (1).-- A very free bearer ; sweet, 
ripens out of doors. 

Bowood Muscat.— A very large berried golden 
variety of great excellence ; can only be managed 
in a well -heated vinery. 

Cambridge Botanic Garden <i). — A hardy 
purple grape ; tut abundant bearer, suitable for 
out*door culture. 

Chasaelas Vlbert ft).— A very refreshing white 
rape of the Sweet Water class ; suitable for out- 
oor culture. 

Diamant Traubc.— A fine oval Sweet Water 
grape, but little known ; it is of first-class 
quality. 

tHtkft of Buccieugh. — The largest white grape, 

1 tender, with sprightly Hamburg flavour; 


Hamburgh Black, or Frankenthal (a).— juiev, 
sweet and rich, a well known and excellent sort, 
sometimes ripens out of doors ; best for general 
use, jxjt culture, and forcing. 

Lady Downc's Seedling (ri.— Bunch Urge ; 
tarries black am) round, thick skin, sweet 
flavour, first quality, one of the be»t kveping 

wfin^ni Hamburgh (a). - A fine variety of th-s 
popular black grape, succeeding the old kind ; 
first rate quality. 

Miller’s Burgundy (»).— A hardy purple grape 

for out -door culture. 

Muscadine, White, or Royal fi, a).— A good 
grape for out of door* or greenhouse. 

Muscat of Alexandria.- Rich amber, bunch 
immensely large, with a deliciously rich Muscat 
flavour ; requires a warm vinery. 

f Muscat Hamburgh.— One of the finest 

! for flavour, not always a good setter, bu 

' well done is delirium 

Madresfteld Count Black Muscat. -Berries 
oval, very large and handsome, with a high M un- 
cut flavour, a free setter, most valuable grapn, 
and good for pot forcing. 

Mrs. Pince 'a Black Muscat.— One of the finest 
flavoured gruja:*. requires good culture. 

Primavis Frontignau. — A highly flavoured 

oweci water, oucKiina v*/.— marge uonen, 
berries large, of a yellowish-green colour, melt- 
ing and tender flavour equal to the Royal Mus- 
cadine : a splendid grape. 

Sweet Water, Old White (t, »).— A sweet, 
thin skinned, well-known grape , succeeds In 
the open air. 

White Frontignau (a).— A very fine grape with 
Muscat flavour; hardy, and a good bearer. 


Medlars, Mi 

There is nothing of any especial im- 
portance to be said alwjut the culture of 
these fruits, the mode of planting being 
similar to that adopted for any standard 
j tree wherever there is room for them : one 
or two trees of each kind should be planted ; 
the first and last may 1« placed in the 
garden or orchard, the second should have 
grass under it to save the fruit from injury 
when it falls. In buying these trees, of; 


„ ,j).~ A hardy sweet 

grape for outside culture. 

Foster’s Seedling (c).— A targe bunched variety 
of Sweet Water grape ; one of the finest whivc 
grape, richly flavoured ; good far early forcing, 
Gros Colman.— Black, fine for exhibition, giving 
very large bunches and berries, a good very late 
kind ; unless grown in heat and well finished the 
flavour is in ferior, 

Gros Marco (a).— Remarkably fine black late 
grape, carrying a dense bloom ; the berries very 
large and the flavour excellent ; a very fine addi- 
tion to oar koeafrur kinds. 

'Vfvf ^ 


indeed, fruit-trees of any kind, it is desir- 
able to state nature of soil and the j writ km 
they arc to occupy to the nurseryman, find 
then leave it to him to make the selection. 
Of medlars there are three varieties, the 
Dutch, the Nottingham, and the Stonelcss. 
Mulberries are of two kinds only, the Black 
and the White. Quinces are distinguished 
as Common! Portugal, Apple-shaped, and 
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Pear-shaped. There is also a variety 
known as the Chinese quince. 

Melons, Culture ok. 

The culture of the melon is very similar 
to that of the cucumlier. The preparation 
of the manure, making the bed, raising the 
plants, the stopping and setting, are the 
same ; but the soil in which they are finally 
planted should be trodden down rather 
firmly ; and as the fruit appears all nearly 
about the same time, it is advisable to have 
them swell oft as nearly as possible to- 
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gether ; otherwise, the most forward will 
take the lead, and become much larger 
than the other. Two melons on a plant 
are as much as can be expected to do w ell ; 
but never more than three should lie allowed 
to remain : pinch off all the rest, and every 
other unnecessary growth. It is important 
that the plants lie not allowed to ramble 
after the fruit has begun to swell, for this 
will require the whole strength of the 
plant. The fruit takes some four or five 
Weeks, o cca sional ly more, from the time of 


setting to the time of ripening, which la 
indicated by the stalk appearing to separate 
from the fruit. They should be cut and 
used on the day this takes place, or very 
soon after. 

Second Crop, Production of. — As soon as 
the fruit is cut (if it is intended that they 
should bear a second crop), prune back 
the shoots to where the fresh growth com- 
mences. Two or three inches of fresh loam 
should lie spread over the surface of the 
bed, which should at the same time have 
a good soaking with manure water, to 
assist the plants to make a fresh growth ; 
an additional stimulus at the same time 
should lie given to the roots by slightly 
increasing the bottom heat. Bring forward 
the succeeding crops, and take every means 
to keep down the red spider, which, when 
once established on the foliage, is most 
difficult to destroy. 

Moisture, Regulation of.— Melons, while 
ripening their fruit, are very liable to crack 
when exposed to moisture, or when water 
is supplied too freely to then roots. This 
is more likely to happen with the higher 
flavoured ones, from the thinness of their 
skin. In common frames some difficulty 
will be found in keeping the air sufficiently 
dr)*. To prevent this in moist weather, 
air must be left on at night both back and 
front, to admit of a slight circulation ; and 
a little extra heat should be thrown into 
the lied, to keep up the temperature, by 
turning over linings. Where, however, 
melons are grown by the assistance of hot 
water, an atmosphere can be maintained 
which will fully carry out the ripening 
process of this delicious fruit, even in 
unfavourable weather. In watering melons, 
great caution must be used in supplying 
only the exact quantity wanted, as an 
excess of water at the roots only tends 
to increase the axe and deteriorate the 
quality of the fruit* The kind of structure 
the plants ore grown in will have 
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effect on the quantity of water they will 
require. In lofty pits or houses, where 
the foliage attains a large size, and where 
a much drier atmosphere is obtained than 
in frames and low pits, more water will be 
necessary, and the surface of the soil should 
be frequently sprinkled. 

Mulberry. See Medlars. 

Nectarines. 

Full directions for the treatment of 
nectarine trees will be found under the 
head ot Fruit Garden in the calendar for 
each month. It is only necessary to say 
here that the following are recommended 
as excellent varieties of this delicious 
fruit : — 

». Downton. 7. Rivero' White. 

2. Elruge. 8. Violette Hative. 

Hardwicke. 9. Spencer. 

4. Hunt's Tawny. jo. Prince of Wales. 

5. Lord Napier. 1*. Pine Apple. 

6. PitmastonOrange. 1 ia. Victoria. 

Orange and Lemon. 

As far as the cultivation of orange and 
lemon-trees goes, all that need l>e said 
about it is that those who are desirous of 
possessing specimens should sow the pips 
in pots filled with light rich soil, and sub- 
jected to brick -bottom heat. The jx>t$ 
should further be kept under glass, and 
where the seeds have sprung up the plants 
should be kept in an atmosphere both dose 
and warm. When about from 12. to 18 
inches in height, the seedlings must be 
grafted or budded with grafts or buds 
from an established flowering and fruiting 

Orchards. 

The spot selected for an orchard should 
be entirely sheltered from the north and 
north-east, ami should have a gentle 
indination, and full exposure to the south. 
The best soil is a good loam, four feet in 
depth, resting upon chalk, thoroughly] 


drained by tiles inserted six Inches beneath 
the chalk-level, the tiles being covered 
over to that depth with broken stones. 
The permanent trees, which, if it is intended 
to lay the orchard down in grass, must be 
standards and half-standards, with from 4 
to 6 feet of clear stem, should lx? planted 
in rows, from 30 to 40 feet apart, and 
in what is termed the quincunx style, 
| thus :~ 


The north or coldest side of the orchard 
should l»e planted with walnuts, cherries, 
medlars, chestnuts, &c., to provide shelter 
for the others. These might Ik* succeeded 
by the hardiest plums and apples, to be 
followed by the tender pears on the south 
or warmest side. If a gradation of height 
were also followed, the shelter provided 
would lx» more efficient, and the general 
effect more pleasing. Filberts, mulberries, 
and service-trees may also Ik introduced. 
But these temporary trees should be 
j inserted as nurses lx* tween the 
trees. Firm-growing varieties that come 
early into bearing should be chosen for the 
purpose, and they will not only encourage 
the growth of the permanent trees, but pay 
their own cost a dozen times over before 
they require removal. They must, how* 

! ever, be carefully watched, lest they 
! weaken the energy or destroy the 
symmetry of the permanent trees. The 
rows should run east and west. 

Though, from the introduction of dwarf 
trees, upon which, in a good kitchen 
garden, as much fruit may be grown as 
will be required for the consumption of 
an ordinary family, an orchard is not so 
necessary now/ as it was some years ago, 
still this useful appendage of the country 
house should not be wholly neglected. A 
piece of pasture where the soil is good 
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ttmy tic very profitably employed as an 
orchard. It will yield both a crop of 
fruit ami a crop of grass, and if the fornrer 
tie not required for consumption, the--- is it 
all times e ready sale for it. Apples, pca.s, 
and cherries are the fruits properly culti- 
vated in orchards ; but plums, walnuts, and 
filberts are not unfrequently considered as 
orchard fruit, and in cases where there is 
only one orchard, all these fruits may, with 
advantage, be included in it. 

Upon the nature of the site and soil 
liest suited for an orchard, A i>er crumble 
ot* jrves, “ Land sloping to the east or south 
is better than a level ; a sheltered hollow, 
not liable to floods, is better tlian an 
upland with the same aspect, and yet a 
gentle rising, backed by sufficient shelter, 
or the base of a hill, is eligible. A good 
loam, in which the constituents of a good 
soil predominate over those of a hot one, 
suits most fruit-trees ; the sulisoil should lie 
dry, ami the depth of mould thirty inches 
or three feet. Before planting, drain, if 
necessary ; trench to the depth of two feet, 
manure according to the defects of the soil, 
anti give a winter and summer fallow ; or 
cultivate the site for a year or two as a 
kitchen garden, so that it may lie deeply 
dug and receive a gotxl annual dressing. ” 

In forming an orchard, l)r. Lindley recom- 
mends the early transplanting of the 
different trees. 4 * They cannot,” he says, 
1 lie removed from the nursery too soon 
after the wood has become ripe and the 
t eaves have (alien oft', for lietween this time 
and the winter many of them will make 


manure laid round their roots and to be 
watered through it. Pruning and training 
are necessary ; but, as a general rule, the 
knife should be avoided, if it is possible to 
bring the tree into jjood shape without it. 
Pear-trees will thrive in a lighter soil than 
apples, and they are generally more hardy, 
and liear the wind belter. In a good soil, 
the distance at which trees should stand 
from each other is from twenty-five to 
thirty feet ; if all free-growing varieties 
are planted, it may perhaps lie desirable 
to give from thirty to forty feet between 
them, and in all cases the quincunx mode, 
as already stated, is the best. 

In selecting apples and pears for plant- 
ing, and, indeed, all fruits that admit of 
sorts, it is of the greatest importance to 
take into consideration not only soil but 
climate. Very little good is gained by 
selecting the best varieties if they, or any 
| of them, are not suited to the locality. 
Disappointment too often follows want of 
judgment in this respect. Whoever intends 
to plant an orchard, especially of apples 
and pears, should ascertain, in the first 
instance, what sorts flourish best in his part 
of the country. He should then select the 
liest of these, and introduce such other 
sorts as, from their resemblance to them, 
may seem likely to answer. The following 
lists are taken from the catalogue of Messrs. 

| George Bunyard & Co, Pomologists, Maid- 
j stone. 

The sorts are undoubtedly all good, and 
the descriptions accurate \ but intending 
buyers are advised to tell the grower what 


fresh roots, and lie prepared to push forth 
their young shoots with more vigour in the 
spring than those whose transplanting has 
been deferred to a late period of the 
All young trees should l»e care- 
fully staked and protected from the wind, 
and* if tv dry spring should succeed the 
autumn of their planting, they win require 
to be watered* or, what is better, to have 


kind of soil the trees are to be planted 
in, and leave it to him to make a selection 
of fitting sorts, as it must not lie assumed 
that every kind of apple is equally well 
adapted to every locality. 

Twenty-four Orchard Apples. 

A", kitchen purposes ; 7\ table, 
t. Alfristoa, A'.,— -large, round, skin light orange 
o«*t the son, greeuisli ydkiw in {tie shade ; flesh 
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yellowish, crisp, sharply add. November to 
March. A fruitful variety and showy grower. 
Bedfordshire Foundling, A'., 7 \ — very large, 
pale green when ripe; flesh yellowish, acid. 
November to December. A handsome apple, 
of Blenheim Orange style am! flavour. 

3- Bismarck, A’., -large, possesses the weight and 
texture of a Wellington* with a bronzy ret f cheek. 
A valuable and distinct variety, proving to be a 
remarkably free bearer, and u hardy, vigorous 
grower. October to January. ; 

4. Blenheim Orange, A’., 7 '., — very large, ovate, j 
yellowish, red next the sun ; flesh yellow*, sugary'. 
November to June. 

5. Bramley’s Seedling, A'., 7 *.,— large fine 
orchard fruit, making a vigorous tree. A valu- 
able, heavy, late keeper, free and constant 
bearer, flat, with dull red cheek, first-rate . brisk 
add flavour. December to April. 

6. Cox’s Orange Pippin, 7 '.,— medium, of Kibston 
flavour, great bearer, the finest dessert apple, 
good habit, excellent as garden tree, prefers a 
warm, rich soil. November to January. 

7. Devonshire Quarrenden, 7’.,— this is the 
famous “ sack apple ” of the western counties. 
Medium size, deep crimson ; flesh greenish. white, 
often streaked or flushed with crimson, juicy, 
subacid. August. 

8. Dumelow’s Seedling. A'.,— large, round, 
yellow and light red; flesh yellow, first rate. 
November to March. Also known as Wellington 
and Nortnanton Wonder. 

9. BcklinvlUe Seedling, A'.,- large and a free 
bearer ; one of the Iwst t odtins for garden 
culture, succeeding in all forms. September to 
October. 

to. Fearn’s Pippin, 7 ’.,- full medium size, round, 
and handsome, greenish yellow, russet y, and 
bright red ; flesh greenish. white, sweet, and 
rich-flavoured. February to March. 

it. Gascoyne’s Scarlet Seedling, A’., 7 \, 
large ; a distinct red-cheeked apple, extremely 
handsome, a great bearer, and a healthy, free 
grower. Fruit of agreeable flavour. November 
to February, (’ailed also Glory 0/ England. 

12. Grenadier, A"., — very large, handsome yellow 
fruit, a regular cropper, and by far the finest 
Codlin out. Good m any form for garden or 
orchard. Septemlxsr to October. 

13. Havythornden, New, A'.,- -large, ovate, 
yellowish-green, reddish blush next the sun; 
flesh white, ^ juicy, almost good enough for 
dessert. This never fails to give a large crop; 
it is not a strong grower. November to 
December. 

14. Kerry Pippin, 7 *., — small, pale yellow, 
streaked with red ; flesh yellow, firm, juicy, 
and sweet. First-rate in every respect. Sep- 
tember to November. 

15. Lady Henniker, AT., 7 ’.,— large, good and 
robust grower and bearer, very fine flavour, 
keeps welt, hardy and suitable for exposed 
places. Deccmlier to February. 

16. Lady Sudeley, 7 ’,- large dessert. Fruit of 
wonderful rich spicy flavour ami aroma, beauti- 
fully striped with crimson when ripe. August to 
September. Called also Jacob's Strawberry. 

17. Lord Groevenor, A',,- very large free* bearing 
Codlin . finest early apple, robust grower with 
splendid foliage. One of the beet early kinds 
grown. August to September. 


18. Melon, A'.,— -large, lemon-yellow and light 
crimson ; flesh white, tender, juicy, vinous, pen 
fumed. One of the best American apples, gene- 
rally fruitful. December to March. 

19. Nonpareil, Old, 7 ’.,— small, greenish-yellow, 
one of the hardiest ; pale russet and brownish* 
red ; flesh tender, juicy, rich. January to March* 

20. Northern Greening, A'.,- medium, dull* 

f reen, brownish-red ; flesh greenish, subadd* 

‘i rst - rat e. N ovemher to M at ch. 

»i. Red juneating, 7 \, - medium, one of the best 
curly apples for table; rich aroma, forms fertile 
garden tree. August. 

an. Ribeton Pippin, medium, one of the 
most delicious apples grown as regards flavour. 
Not suitable for orchards, but remit*** a warm 
soil and asjKxt iti u garden. November to 
January. 

23. Stunner Pippin, A’., 7 '.,~ medium, yellowish* 
green and brownish-red ; flesh yellow, firm, 
sugary, and rich. February to J une. 

24. Worcester Pearmaln, 7 ’.,— large, handsome 
greenish -yellow and deep red ; flesh juicy, sweet, 
and brisk -flavoured. September.* 

For very exposed situations on the east 
coast and north of the island the following 
varieties arc recommended : 

Kitchen. — G renad ier . Hawthornden, Keswick Cod* 
in, Manx Codlin, High Canons, Tower of Glands, 
Wellington. 

Table.— ’Devonshire Quarrenden, Early Julian 
or Fair Lady, Kerry Pippin, Peasgood's Non* 
such, Lady Henniker, Winter Queening. 

Front the same excellent authority the 
following list and description of j tears suit- 
able for orchard cultivation. 

1. Alexandre La mbre,-- medium sire, melting, 
rich, and exquisite ; prolific bush. Novemlwr. 

■i. Bergamotted’Esperen,-- medium, late, melt* 
iug. Forms a handsome prolific pyramid or bush ; 
but in wet or cold climates it require* a watt* 
January to April. 

3. Beurrd, Brown,- large and excellent. October, 

4. Beurre CUirgeau,— very large and liandxotne, 
not of first -rate quality, but passable when 
gathered Iseforc it is quite ripe. A remarkably 
fertile fruit. October to November* 

5. Beurrd d’Arenberg.- medium, delicious, melt 
tng ; forms a handsome prolific pyramid ; 
a warm situation. ?* ... * 

6. Beurri d’Amanlia,- very large, melting ; one 
of the best autumn pears, not particular ns to 
soil. September, ■ 

7. Beurre Renee,- large, late, melting, insipid 
from a wall : but on the quince, in the open 
grounds, its flavour is quite exquisite. Requires 
double working, and forms a better bush than » 
pyramid. December to March. 

8. Beurre Banter,- large, melting, perfumed, 
j insipid from a wall; best on the quince, and 
forms a beautiful bush. January to March, 
i 9. Bon Chrdtien (Williams’s), --huge, perfumed, 
! melting ; should be gathered before it i» fjgt, 
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So* Chaumontol, —large, well known, melting. 
November. This is the pear which grows so fine 
In Jersey and Guernsey. 

it. Colman d'Etd,— small, prodigious cropper, 
makes a good standard, fruit juicy and of honied 
sweetness. September. 

ta. Comte de Lamy,— medium ; one of our most 
delicious autumn pears. October to Noveinl>er. 

13. Doyenne d* fcte,— very small, the earliest pear 
to rijwn, refreshing and very pretty, bears freely 
in any form, best gathered a few days before it is 
ripe. July. 

14, Doyenne du Comice,-- large, splendid, very 
handsome, of finest possible flavour; ranks as 
the most delicious pear grown. November to 
December. 

1$. Duchease d'Angouleme.- very Urge and 
handsome, insipid from a wall ; forms a fine 
pyramid. October or November. 

I & Jargonelle,-- large, the best fruit of its season ; 
is improved in flavour if gathered before it readily 
parts from the tree. Good on walls or as an oi»en 
standard. August. 

17. Josephine ae M alines, —medium sire, deli- 
cious melting pear, aromatic. On the hawthorn 
it form* a spreading, fruitful tree ; succeeds well 

not form a handsome 
. 1 a bush or espalier it is very prolific. 

February to April. 

18. Louise Bonne of Jersey,— large. When 

cultivated on the quince stock, this is the most 
beautiful, as well as the most delicious, melting 
pear of the season. October. I 

19. Marie Lou foe, -large, melting, excellent; 
on the pear it forms a prolific pyramid, on the 
quince, double- worked, a prolific bush. October, 
November. 

so. Monarch (Knight's), — medium, excellent;! 
forms a handsome pyramid on the pear. 1 )eserves j 
n wall, and may always be relied on, Novemlrer 
to March. 

»t. Pitmaaton Ducheaa,— very large, a grand 
golden yellow melting pear ; succeeds admirably 
as standard in pear soil. October, November, 
ta. Seckle,— small, highly-flavoured, melting ; 
hears profusely as the pyramid on the pear, j 
October. 

93. Triomphe de Vienne,— very large, russet y, 
of rich flavour, a fine grower and free bearer, 
being a desirable variety of great excellence. 
September. 

•4. Winter Nelis,— small, roundish, buttery, 
and melting, rich and aromatic; an abundant 
liearer, and u beautiful bush. November to 
January. 

The fallowing pears are also suited to 
orchards and well worth growing : Aspa&ie 
Ancourt, Bellessime d’Hiver, Beurre de 
Capiaumont, Bishop’s Thumb, Grosse 
Calebasse, Hacon’s Incomparable, Marie 
Louise d* Cede, Prince Napoleon, Passe 
Crasanne, Swan’s Egg. 

There are several sorts of baking and 


Gilogil, General Todleben, Orchard Baker, 
and Uvedale’s St Germain, for a wall. 

The following pears are best adapted 
for a cold climate : Alexandre Lambre, 
Gansel’s late Bergamot, Beurre d’ Amanlis, 
Williams’s Bon Chretien, Calebasse d’Ete, 
Colmar d’Ete, Citron des Carmes, Hessle, 
Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and 
Thompson’s Pear. 

As cherries and plums have been spoken 
of as orchard fruit, it may Iks well to give a 
small list of each far the guidance of those 
who are intending to plant an orchard. 
The earliest cherries are the Early Lyons, 
the Purple Guigne, and the Baumann’s 
May. These are succeeded by the Early 
Rivers, the Elton, the May Duke, and 
Governor Wood. Next in order come the 
Kentish Bigarreau, Royal Duke, and Black 
Eagle; the Late Duke is the latest of 
sweet cherries, and with this may be named 
the Black Tartarian and Napoleon Bigar- 
reau. For cooking purjxises there is the 
Kentish ; and far brandy, the Morelia ; for 
drying, the Belle de Choisy, the Flemish, 
and the Kentish. Waterloo is a good 
cherry, ripening in July, so are Werder’s 
Black Heart, Adams’ Bedford Prolific, and 
Black Turkey Heart. 

Of plums the varieties arc infinite. 
Among the best may be classed, Arch- 
duke, Cox’s Emperor, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Denniston's Superb, Denyer’s Victoria, 
River’s Early Prolific and Grand Duke, 
Old Greengage, Guthrie’s Late Green, 
Jefferson’s Yellow, Kirke’s Blue, Magnum 
Bonum, Mitchelson’s Large Black, New 
Orleans or Wilmot’s Early, OuUin’s Golden- 
! gage, Reine Claude de Bavy, Rivers's Late, 
I the Sultan, the Czar, Washington and Wye* 
| dale. 

For the best varieties ot filberts see under 
that head. Grow only the best varieties, 
j and in preference grow Kentish Cobs, which 


stewing pears, but the best are, CattUac, | are, perhaps, more remunerative than any 
Vicar of Winkfield, Veralum, or Black Jack, ! other. 
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Peaches. 

In the calendar of the different months 
will be found full instructions for the grow- 
ing and management of peach-trees, whether 
out-of-door or under glass. The following 
are the best varieties : — 

<i) Early* (a) Medium. 

i. Acton Scot. t. Barrington. 

а. Early Alfred, 9. Belle garde. 

3. Early Beatrice. 3. PrinceesofWales. 

4. Dagmar. 4. Violette Hative. 

5. Rivers* Early York. (3) ta/e. 

б. Qrotae Mignonne. 1. Late Admirable. 

7. Hale’s Early a. Walburton Ad- 

8. Noblesse. mirable. 

9. Royal George. 3. Sea Eagle. 

I 4. Golden Eagle. 

Tears. 


prevalent idea that their cultivation is both 
difficult and expensive. The formidable 
treatises published on their culture have 
frightened many from undertaking it ; and 
yet few plants are more easily cultivated. 
There is also no comparison between a 
well -ripened English-grown pine and an 
imported one. The former is generally 
a luscious fruit ; the latter is very often 
but little better than a sweet turnip. 
Occasionally, however, good foreign pines 
may l>e had ; but they can never comjKde 
with English ones; and there is no reason, 
in cultural difficulties nor expense of pro* 
auction, why every lover of this fruit should 


These are Ijest grown dwarf. The 
varieties of the i»ear are very numerous. 

The following are twelve good varieties 
of market pears, arranged in order of 
ripening. Those marked with a star ma> 
be planted in cold soils : 


x. Doyenne d’Ete.* 7 . Beurre de Capiau* 

а. Lammas.* mont. 

3 * Jargonelle. 8. Althorp Crassanc. 

4. Williams’ Bon 9 . Fertility. 

Chretien.* 10. Eyewood. 

%. Colmar d’Ete.* In. Bishop's Thumb. 

б. Hessell.* 1 13. Broom Park. 

The following are choice pears, good as 
standards, or for training on walls : 


x. Souvenir de Con- I 10. 
fret. j 

а. Beurre d* Amanlis. u. 

3. Doyen Boussoch. 

4. Durondeau. 12. 

5. Pitmaaton Duchess 

б. Beurre Superfin. 13. 

7. Beurre Hardy. 14. 

8. Beurre Clairgean. 15. 

0. Louise Bonne of 

Jersey. * 


Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme. 

Josephine de Ma- 
lines. 

Doyenne du Co- 
mice. 

Beurre Dell. 

Marie Louiae. 

Triomphe de Vi> 
enne. 


PJNEAPPI.E. 

At one time pineapples, or pines as they 
are usually called for the sake of brevity, 
were the great luxury of the upper ten 
thousand ; now, through the numerous 
quantities imported, they are brought 
within the reach of all : perhaps chiefly 


not grow his own. 

Houses and Heating.— Houses for their 
culture are easily made. No peculiarity 
of structure is necessary. Doubtless the 
nearer the light they can be placed the 
letter, although excellent pines may lie 
grown under the shade of vines at least a 
yard from the roof. The most convenient, 
and ultimately the cheapest mode of supply- 
ing Ijottom-heat, is by hot water; pipes, 
and a hot-air chamber under the bed, are 
lwst, and least liable to accident. 

Beds.— -The bed to grow pines in should 
be a fed deep, to allow of a sufficiency of 
plunging material to cover the highest 
pots, and of sufficient soil to plant tlie 
pines out in the bed. This latter is the 
best, cheapest, and most efficient mode of 
growing pines. Prepare the l»ed thus :— % 
Place 6 inches of rough brickbats for 
drainage, then a layer of broken bones two 
inches thick ; on this a layer of rich loam, 
in whole pieces, with the turf inverted on 
the drainage in solid pieces one foot square 
and 2 to 3 inches thick. Then fill up to 
within 8 inches of the top, with this soil 
chopped into pieces alxmt four inches 
square, mixed with broken bones and 
pieces of charcoal, and broken freestone 


for this reason they are not so generally instead of sharp sand. The charcoal or 
I sown oi formerly. There is also a very bones give a sort of enriching power to 
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the foam, and all other food is supplied smooth surface, water with water at a 
afterwards, just and only when it is wanted, temperature of 8o°, and the work is com- 
in a liquid state. plete. Plants thus bedded out will not 


Sorts tor Cultivation. — Secure some 
good Queens of any approved variety, and 
some black Jamaicas for winter ; as many 
Providences as room can be found for, with 
a few Montserrats, and these are all that 
are required. For the general crop nothing 
equals the Queens. Providences are the 
next best, and by far the noblest of all. 
See that the plants are perfectly clean and 


require watering nearly so often as those 
in pots; and if the entire surface be 
mulched over with eocoanut- fibre refuse, 
a good soaking once a month, in the grow* 
ing season, will probably suffice. It is 
probable that, with generous treatment, 
most of these plants will fruit within 
eighteen months of the time of planting. 

Suckers,— When the fruit is cut, let the 
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leaves l>e as little injured 
as possible. With amazing 
strength and rapidity, two 
or three suckers will spring 
up, and grow with the great- 
est vigour. One only should 
Ik; left, the others may be 
cither potted for succession 
plants or be thrown away. 
From a period varying from 
six to twelve months from 
the time of cutting one fruit, 
another will be ripe on the 
same stpol. 

After-Treatment, — As the 

young plant on the stock 
advances, the old leaves on 
the latter may be reduced 
until all, or nearly all, are 
removed. At the same time 


the roots should receive a rich 


healthy, rather than large, when they are top-dressing of the same material in which 
purchased. When pines once get infested they grow ; thus nearly eight inches will 
with white scale or mealy bug, they are l>e left on the surface at planting, so as 
useless. to allow two or three indies of fresh dress- 


V — Turn the plants carefully ing to every new crop. This is essential, 
out of the pots, plant from 3 to 5 feet as, from the suckers possessing a self- 
apart, according to the sorts, size of plants, elevating power and proceeding from a 
Providences require most space. Un - 1 few inches of the bottom of the stool, they 
wind as many roots as possible without j could not have an independent support 
breaking the ball too much ; earth up the [ from the soil unless it was raised up with 
stem as high as the good, sound, healthy them. After a few years it may be neces* 
leaves (those that are otherwise should be sary to remove the entire bed Mify f and 
l) will allow you; leave a hard, begin ala lower level afresh. I ^re ftp 
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be no question that this is the cheapest, 
most rapid, and most profitable system of 
management. 

Making New Beds, fcc When the 
suckers are thoroughly rooted (which is 
often the case before the fruit is cut), and 
the fruit is cut, remove the stools, separate 
the suckers, make a new bed, and plant 
the latter singly, as at the beginning. 
Whatever plan be adopted, it will often 
be necessary to pot quantities of the best 
suckers to keep up a good stock, form new 
beds, &c. When the beds get too thick, 
or the soil gets exhausted, begin as at the 
beginning. 

Pineapples in Pots. 

Potting Season.— In growing pines in 
pots there will generally be two potting 
seasons — March, and June or July. Ten- 
or 12-inch pots will fruit the largest plants, 
and as soon as the first are cut, and the 
suckers large enough for removal, the stools 
may be destroyed. Pots of the largest size 
are recommended for pines, supposing the 
plants are well grown and in vigorous 
health; but nothing but disappointment 
will follow placing pines in large pots 
when the pots in which they ore growing 
are not filled with roots to justify shifting 
them. Much, however, the easiest and 
cheapest way to grow pines is to have 
them planted on a bed of soil furnished 
with bottom heat, either by hot -water pipes, 
or by applying hot dung underneath ; the 
soil being supported by brickwork and 
slates, or rough boards. The bottom heat 
required will be from 85° to 95°, and the soil 
may be turfy loam and peat, with sand and 
leaf mould, varying the latter as the loam 
is heavy or light If the plants are grow- 
ing in pots, they may be turned out into the 
beds whenever the bottom heat is right ; a 
few of the outside shoots being liberated, 
and the soil carefully packed round the 
baft* as you proceed. The bed should be 


brought pretty close up to the glass j for as 
the plants will grow vigorously during the 
autumn, they will require an abundance of 
light, assisted by a liberal supply of nir, to 
check vegetation and mature the fruit. In 
planting out or growing in pots, always 
allow plenty of room between the plants, 
that the leaves may spread themselves in a 
horizontal direction, and thus expose their 
surface better to the light; and it should 
likewise he a point that the light and air 
should reach the lower leaves, which can 
never be the case when they are crowded 
together. Directly the succession plants 
are removed to the fruiting -house, the 
younger plants intended to succeed later 
next season, and suckers, should Ire re- 
shifted and plunged to occupy their places. 
After the suckers, &<\, are potted and 
plunged, keep them rather close for a few 
days till they begin to grow, after which 
expose them to light and air. 

Importance of Leave*.— In all work 
among pines, remcnilrer their leaves are 
their very life. Appearance also requires 
that they should never be bruised or in- 
jured in the least. Practice alone can 
enable one to perform the necessary opera- 
tions without bruising or breaking the 
foliage. The roots, too, must l>e carefully 
preserved. The facility with which pines 
emit roots up the stems made the old gar- 
deners reckless about those they already 
possessed : hence the wholesale disrooting 
once so common. But the emission of 
fresh roots does not necessarily supersede 
the use of those already formed. Neither 
do pine-roots die naturally annually; the 
longer they can be preserved the better. 
The more mouths, provided there is food 
to fill them ail, the more nourishment and 
strength will l>e imparted. It is the busi- 
ness of the cultivator to supply this food in 
a liquid state when and where it is wanted* 
Healthy roots and leaves convert it into 
pine fruit ; consequently, the greater the 
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quantity used, the heavier and the better- 
flavoured the pine will be. 


Plums. 

The following are 28 excellent varieties 
of plums, mostly taken from Bunyard’s 
“Fruit Farming for Profit.” Damson 
plums are marked (d) 

u Victoria. | 16. Belle de Septem- 

9. Early Orleans. bre. 

3. The C*ar. 17. Dishorns. 

4. Mitchelson. 18. Prince of Wales. 

5. Kent Diamond. 19. Grand Duke. 

6. Prince Engel- no. Blue Prolific (d). 

bert. 2i. Goliath. 

7. Belgian Purple. a*. La Delicieuae. 

8. Coxa Emperor. a*. Old Orleans. 

9. Rivera* Early 24. Deniston's Su- 

Proliflc. perb. 

to. Perahore. 25. Kentish Cluster 

11. White Magnum (d). 

Bonum. 26. Cheshire or ! 

ta. Pond's Seedling. Shropshire (i>). 

13. Old Greengage. 27. Prune (n) 

*4. Sultan. Tpote. 28. Frogmore Dam- 

15. Autumn Com- son (o). 


Quince. 

The three existing varieties of quince 
are known as “ Apple Shaped,” “ Pear 
Shaped,” and “ Portugal.” Propagation 
may be effected by seeds, cuttings, or 
layers. The fruit is used for making 
marmalade, and one or two added to an 
apple pie imparts a desirable flavour to 
the fruit used. 


Raspberry, Culture of the. 

• Raspberries flourish in any good rich 
loam, and grow to perfection in a dark, 
unctuous soil. As a rule, raspberries do well 
where black currants flourish, and neither of 
these are very productive where cherry-trees 
thrive best. Before planting, the ground 
should be well trenched and manured ; for 
though the roots lie near the surface, it is 
well to induce them to strike downwards in 
the event of a dry season. The second or 
third week in October is the best period 
for planting. Strong canes should be 
Selected, and great advantage is gained if 


they be taken up with soil upon their roots. 
They may be put in singly, in rows, or in 
bunches of three canes each. In this latter 
case, it is desirable to cut the cancs of 
different heights ; the strongest may be 
four feet, the second three feet, and the 
third two feet. Staking will be necessary 
l>efore the plants begin to grow in the 
spring, and great care should be taken 
that the ground is not trodden in wet 
weather. In staking, it is desirable to 
plant the stools in rows, from four to six 
feet apart. Drive in uprights along the 
rows at intervals of six feet, and to the 
uprights, which should be from five to six 
feet in height, tie or screw horizontal slips 
of wood al>out one-and-a-half or two inches 
broad, and three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Spread the canes along these strips fan 
fashion, and tie in position with bast raffia 
or tarred cord. 

Pruning.— -The pruning of raspberries is 
an easy matter. In June the bushes should 
be gone over, and all suckers removed, 
except about six of the strongest. These, 
at a later period, may be reduced to four, 
and if the parent plant be weak, two or 
three will be sufficient. There is great 
benefit in cutting the canes of different 
heights, for as the top buds grow strong- 
est, the young fruit -bearing shoots are 
more equally divided, and enjoy more air 
and light. The ground in which rasp- 
berries are grown should not be broken 
up, liut have a top dressing of good rotten 
manure yearly. By a little management, 
raspberries may be made to bear a crop of 
fruit during autumn. For late bearing, as 
soon as root suckers show themselves in 
June, the old canes should be cut away 
entirely, so as to prevent summer fruiting; 
and encouragement given during July and 
August to such suckers as show blossom* 
buds, for these will bear fruit in autumn. 
Autumn-bearing raspberries must he kept 
thin, or they will not prove successful. 
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The canes for this purpose should be 
planted in single rows, and not in threes, 
as recommended for summer fruiting. 
They should stand about one foot apart. 

Raspberry, Varieties of.— The most use- 
ful varieties of the raspberry are the Red 
Antwerp, Fastolf, Prince of Wales, and 
the Yellow Antwerp. The Antwerp Red 
is a finely flavoured and highly productive 
variety, and is still regarded as one of 
the best ; and Antwerp Yellow or White 
— call it which you will— is of delicious 
flavour, and a most useful fruit for dessert. 
Of more recent varieties, Baumforth’s 
Seedling is highly productive, and yields 
a fine fruit of excellent flavour ; and 
Carter’s Prolific is a large and great 
bearer, and highly fruitful. Lord 
Beaconsfield is a particularly fine sort, 
and from its robust habit stands continued 
dry weather better than any other ; it 
requires, however, high cultivation. The 
fruit is immense, and appears on the canes 
in the greatest profusion from the bottom 
to the lop of the cane, which sometimes 
reaches the height of twelve feet. It is 
said that as many as two thousand berries 
have been gathered from a single stool. 
Semper Fidelis is a free grower, but is 
more useful for preserving than dessert, as 
it has a more acid flavour than most other 
varieties. It is, however, a great and con- 
tinuous cropper, and continues to yield 
fruit when none can be gathered front any 
other sort. Superlative is considered by 
growers to be the best sort and heaviest 
cropper of any, and is a perfectly distinct 
variety. It is essentially a dessert rasp- 
berry, having a large and very handsome j 
berry, attached by a long foot-stalk. It is | 
incapable of injury from’ drought, and the 
canes are so stout that they need no arti- 
ficial support. The fruit is large, conical, 
and entirely free from watery juice, and it 
is said that six good -sired fruit will together 
weigh an ounce. White Magnum Bonum 


is a very fine white fruit, of sweet and 
palatable flavour, and large in size. Of 
autumnal kinds —which should be cut 
down in February, and the summer 
growth well thinned out— Belle dc Fonte* 
nay is recommended as a good red double* 
tearing kind, occasionally yielding a good 
supply in September and onwards ; ami 
Yellow Four Seasons is also a good bearer, 
yielding a nice sweet fruit. The 
field” is a black raspberry and the a sly 
kind of its peculiar colour. 

As a summing up of what has teen said 
ateve, the following will show at a glance 
the test kinds of raspberries now in culti- 
vation :~ 

i. Baumforth’s Seed- Prince of Wale*, 

ling. Red Antwerp 

а. Belle de Fontenay. Semper Fidelia. 

3. Carter's Prolific. Superlative. 

4. Fastolf. White or Yellow 

5. Glcnfteld (the only Antwerp. 

XUu k Raspberry). 14. White Magnum 

б . Lord Beaconsfield. Bonum. 

7. Marlborough. 15. Yellow Four Sea - 

8. Northumberland sona. 

Fillbasket. 16. Yellow Globe. 

Strawberry. 

The strawberry requires a deep, porous 
! and highly enriched and well drained soil. 
The best natural soil would te what is 
called a hazel loam — retentive, but not too 
adhesive — and trenched at least 3 feet 
deep, and the tel tom of each spit enriched 
with 3 or 4 inches of well-rotted stable 
manure. This being trenched in in 
winter or spring, ihe land should be kept 
moved and stirred ateut as much as possible 
until the plants arc ready for planting. 

The proper time to make new strawberry 
teds is the month of August 5 but if space 
of ground cannot then te had, or the time 
spared, it is an excellent plan to take the 
runners at that time and set them only a 
few inches apart in peat soil, on a north 
border, where they will soon make good 
root and become strong plants* la ilia 
early spring they should be taken up 
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separate, with a ball of earth, by means of 
a trowel, and planted a proper distance 
from each other in the bed intended for 
them. 

In the market gardens this planting 
takes place in June, the market gardeners 
generally choosing an old celery bed ; 
trenching it deeply, planting immediately, 
and watering copiously until the plants are 
established. Where this is not available the 
system is to prepare a piece of ground by 
trenching and manuring as above, and 
marking it into 4-feet beds, with 15-inch 
alleys between. In autumn or early spring 
a row of strong plants are planted in the 
alleys and the beds between cropped with 
summer lettuce. As the strawberries 
advance in growth the young plants from 
the runners are carefully layered among 
the lettuce, and soon become strong, vigor- 
ous plants, producing heavy crops of very 
large fruit 

The following are good varieties of early 
and late strawberries 


Early. 

1. Vlcomtesae Heri- 
cart de Thury. 

а. Laxton's Noble. 

3. King of Earlies. 

4. John Rumkln. 

3. Competitor. 

б. Keen’s Seedling. 

7. Sir Joseph Pax- 

ton. 

8. Dr. Hogg. - 

9. James veitch. 
to. President. 

xt. British Queen, 
to. Gross Sucre*. 
ty Royal Hautbois. 


mental on the walls of a house ; and for 
this it is worth cultivating, with the pros- 
pect of some fruit in favourable summers. 

Propagation by Cuttings— The vine is 
propagated by cuttings and by layering. 
Cuttings, made early in March or the latter 
end of February, may be planted about the 
middle of March. The cuttings must be 
shoots of last year, shortened to about 12 
inches, or three joints each ; and if they 
have an inch or so of last year’s wood at 
the bottom, it will be an advantage. They 
may be planted either in nursery rows until 
[ rooted, or planted at once where they are 


Late. 

14. Sir Charles 

Napier. ^ 

15. Elton Pine. t 

if). Eleanor. * 

17. Frogmore Late 

Pine. * 

tS. Enchantress, 
to. Roden’s Scarlet 
Pine. 

ao. U niter Frit*. 

31. Wonderful. 

| »». Aberdeen. 

33. Lord Suffield. 

[ 94. Newton Seedling. 
95. Latest of all. 



Vines. 

Difficulty of Culture in the Open Air. 

— It is certain that our moist and cloudy 
climate is not favourable to the ripening of 
the grape; its cultivation in the open air, 
therefore, requires great care ; and in many 
seasons the most skilful management will 
fail to bring it to perfection. Nevertheless, 
the graceful trailing habit and beautiful 
&&age of the vine render it highly orna- 


: JOSEPH PAXTON — CiOOO TYPE 07 
STRAWBERRY. 


to remain, observing in the latter case tt 
plant them in a slanting direction, and so 
deep that only one eye or joint is above 
ground, and that close to the surface. 

Propagation by Layer*.— Vines are pro- 
pagated by layering shoots of the preceding 
year, or of a part of the branch, laying them 
alx>ut 4 or 5 inches deep and covering 
them with soil, leaving about three eyes 
aliove the ground ; they are also layered in 
large pots, either by drawing the branch 
through the drainage hole and filling the 
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po t With soil, or by bending the branch and 
sinking it 4 or 5 inches in the soil and peg* 
ging it down there ; it may then either be 
grown as a potted Tine or, when fully rooted, 
transferred to its permanent place on the 
wall or vine border. 

Vino Borders. — To make a good vine 
border the soil of the border should be 
dug out for 3 or 4 feet, a solid concrete 
bottom formed, with thorough drainage to 
carry off the water, and the border filled in 
again, first with bones and other animal 
remains, then with lime rubbish where that 
Is available, and the surface with good 
loamy soil. In this soil the vine should be 
planted, the roots being previously trimmed 
and spread out horizontally, so as to radiate 
in a half-circle from the crown of the stem. 
Under such an arrangement as this the vine 
comes rapidly into bearing. 

General Pruning and Training.— When 
the vine is approaching a bearing state, and 
the leaves have fallen, a general regulation 
©f the shoots becomes necessary. In every 
|>art of the tree a proper supply of last year’s 
shoots, both lateral and terminal, should lx* 
encouraged, these being the principal 
bearers to produce next year’s fruit. All 
irregular and superabundant shoots should 
be cut out, and with them all of the former 
year’s bearers, which are either too close to 
each other or which are too long for their 
respective places. Where it is not desir- 
able to cut out the branch entirely, prune 
it back to some eligible lateral shoot, to 
form a terminal or leading branch. Cut 
out also all naked old wood. The last 
summer’s shoots thus left will in spring 
project from every eye or bud young shoots, 
which produce the grapes the same summer. 
The general rule is to shorten the shoots to 
three, four, five, or six eyes or joints in 
length, according to their strength, and 
cutting them back from half an inch to 
about a quarter of an inch at every eye, the 
strangest branches being limited to five or 


six joints, except where it is required tl 
cover a vacant space on the wall. When 
left longer, the vines become crowded, in 
the following summer, with useless shoots, 
and the fruit is smaller in consequence. 
This pruning should be performed early in 
spring, even as early as February : in 
piuning at a later period, when the sap has 
begun to ascend, the wound is apt to bleed 
when the thick V) ranclies have been cut off. 
A second pruning should be performed 
al>out the middtc of May, when the grapes 
arc formed and the shoot has attained a 
length of 2 or 3 feet ; at this time pinch off 
the shoot about 6 inches above the fruit and 
nail it to the wall in such a way that the 
fruit may lx* in contact with it. About 
midsummer a third pruning should take 
place, when all the branches should be 
gone over and the fruitless ones, not re- 
quired for next year’s wood, removed. A 
vigorous vine will require a fourth and final 
pruning in August, when the long shoots 
from the previous stoppings must be 
shortened back again, and all leaves lying 
too much over the bunches of fruit re- 
moved ; taking care to prune, however, m 
such a manner that there is always a succes- 
sion of young branches advancing from the 
lower part of the stem properly furnished 
with bearers, as well as a sufficient supply 
of young wood to replace the old as it be- 
comes unserviceable. The pruning finished, 
let the branches tie nailed or tied neatly to 
the wall or trellis, laying them regularly 6 
8, or 10 inches apart. Vine-pruning may 
be performed any time during the winter 
months, when the weather permit* j but the 
sooner the work is done the better. The 
young shoots of last year produce shoot* 
themselves the ensuing summer : and these 
are the fruit-bearers, which are to be trained 
horizontally or upright, according to the 
design of the tree. 

Management of Fruit.— During August 
the fruit itself requires attention, Where 
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the branches are entangled, or in confusion, 
let them be regulated so that every branch 
may hang in its proper position. All the 
shoots that have fruit hanging on them, or 
Which are tanging out of bounds, may be 
stopped, and where the grapes arc too much 
shaded during August and September, 
remove a few of the leaves which intercept 
the light and heat. They should now have 
all possible aid of the sun to enrich their 
flavour. It will be necessary now to pro- 
tect them from birds, wasps, &c., by bag- 
ging the best bunches in gauze or paper 
bags. In October the bunches are ripe to 
bursting, and ready to gather, preparatory 
to a new year of growth and decay. Bear 
in mind that success depends on well- 
ripened wood — a short-jointed branch, 
ripened under an August sun, l>eing a fruit- 
ful bearer of highly flavoured fruit, and for 
this purpose a light porous earth is prefer- 
able to more tenacious clay soils. When 
the bunches of grapes are formed, pinch off 
the leading point of the growing shoot one 
joint above that from which the bunch 
proceeds. This is done to check the ten- 
dency of shoots to overlap one another. 
After the young points have been stopped, 
each joint below the stopping will put forth 
a side-shoot. Tfee are termed lateral 
shoots. While this close stopping limits 
Jthe extension of the tree, the size of the 
berry is much increased. This stopping is 
continued till the stoning period com- 
mences. This process occupies six or eight 
weeks, during which the growth of the fruit 
remains stationary, and the leading shoots 
may be suffered to push where they may. 

Spur Pruning.— Pruning varies with the 
fancies of the operator. Spur-pruning con- 
sists of carrying up one leading shoot to 
the whole extent of the house or wall, 
either at one year’s growth, or two or three, 
leaving spurs or lateral shoots to develop 


themselves at regular intervals on the stem. 
This is usually the result of three years' 
growth, the cane being allowed to make a 
third of the length the first year, a second 
third the second year, and the remaining 
third during the third year. There will 
thus be five branches the first year, ten the 
second year, and fifteen the third year. The 
subsequent pruning is confined to pruning 
each of the laterals back to the last eye at 
the base pf the shoot. 

Long-rod Pruning.— This consists in 
establishing a stump with three strong 
branches or collars, from each of which, in 
its turn, a shoot springs, which, by a regular 
system of pruning, is worked in successive 
lengths, the one running the whole length 
of the rafter, the second half the length, and 
the third, recently pruned back, is to pro- 
duce the renewal shoot. 

Sorts. — Black Cluster ripens in July, in 
situations where the Black Hamburg fails. 
Miller’s Burgundy, known by its white 
dow ny leaf, is very early and hardy. White 
Sweetwater is an early sort, with a fine 
large l>crry, but sets badly. White Musca- 
dine is excellent for all purposes. In addi- 
tion to the above sorts, which are useful 
for culture out of doors, may be named 
Esperione, Ferdinand de Lesseps, and 
Leicester. For indoor planting in a cool 
house may be named Black Hamburg, 
Foster’s Seedling, Buckland’s White Sweet- 
water, Meredith’s Black Alicante, and Mr. 
Price’s Black Muscat, of which the last is 
a late grape. 

Black Hamburg ripens out of doors in 
fine seasons, but is very capricious in colour. 
White Frontignan is a fine early grape, 
sweet but insipid. Muscat of Alexandria 
requires artificial heat to ripen, but is one 
of the richest grapes in cultivation. West’s 
St. Peter and the Cannon Mill grape are 
both faYouute* iu house-culture. 




PART V, 


The Pests of the Garden. 

VERY animal or creature endowed with life* that it has pleased 
the Almighty in His infinite wisdom to create, has, without 
doubt, its useful purpose to serve, and yet how many of them 
are, and must be, regarded by men as u pests of the garden n 
— plagues that ofttimes hinder the progress of plant life, or 
destroy it outright, of which man would fain rid himself at a single stroke 
could he do so, even as one of the Ciosars wished that the entire Roman 
people had but one common neck, so that he might disencumber himself of 
the nation that groaned under his oppressive rule in a moment by just one 
sweeping blow of a trenchant sword. 

If each and everything that is reckoned as a garden pest has some God- 
given mission to carry out, it is natural to inquire what that mission may 
be. Is it to rouse God’s masterpiece to greater industry, greater watchful- 
ness, and greater care than he would otherwise be disposed to employ were 
it all plain sailing — progress without a stumble over Nature’s field, as easy 
as the passage of a ship over a sea scarce rippled into wavelets by the 
gentle breathing of a western wind under a cloudless sky ? We are taught 
and told that at the Fall God cursed the ground for man’s sake, and per- 
mitted thorns and thistles to grow in rank array among the herbs that the 
earth up to this point had bounteously yielded to furnish man with food. 
Man had to live a life of industry and toil, and is it not possible that the 
thorns and thistles were allowed to mingle with the herbs of the field as 
blessings in disguise to compel him to that industry and toil which God 
had imposed on him as part of the penalty that he had to pay for his sin of t 
disobedience to God’s command ? And if we can accept this view it is 
possible to accept the other also. 

But be this as it may, it is impossible to oeny that some of the animals 
that a te classed among garden pests are useful in many ways; that a 
thoughtful mind will readily recognise. For example, let us take the mole, 
which works unseen and hidden underground, and only marks bis track 
and leaves his traces in the tiny hillocks, whose upheaval on earth’s surface 
is caused by tbe earth that tt removes from his galleries and passages, made 
by the little excavator as he works his way in darkness through the soil. 
Tim mole eats roots, it is true, and disturbs growing crops if it makes its 
passages under tbe ground in which they happen to be ; but, on the other 
hand, his workings promote the drainage of the surface soil, and admits 
Hie air into the soil, and the mounds of earth which h throws up, whan 
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scattered over the surface, and especially over the surface of grass land, 
acts as a fertiliser, and promotes the growth of the grass. Thus moles are 
useful, and possibly everything that has life, and is endowed with capability 
of motion, has its use could we divine it. 

Among pests of the garden in a secondary degree must be reckoned dogs 
and cats ; dogs are more easily kept out, and may be trained to aVoid being 
harmful to the ground, but cats, and especially our neighbours* cats, 
having a propensity to meddle with ground that has been newly turned 
and made up, cannot be so easily managed. Means and modes of checking 
the inroads of cats will be found in the pages that immediately follow, 
and also of dealing with mice and moles, which complete the list of four- 
footed creatures that do damage to the garden in one way or another. 

Birds are highly detrimental to the well-being of the garden. Fowls, 
if they unfortunately affect an entrance, play havoc by scraping and 
scratching in quest of insect food, by digging shallow pits in dryish mould 
wherein to dust themselves, and by helping themselves to any green stuff 
that may be growing in a garden, especially the cabbage tribe, turnips, &c. 
Then some kinds of birds do infinite damage to fruit, quickly clearing even 
a well-laden tree of cherries in an incredibly short time ; others, again, do 
damage to the young buds, disembowel promising pea-pods, strip currant 
bushes of their fruit, nip off the tops of young peas just above ground, and 
do much other damage which some say is counterbalanced by the service 
rendered by some in clearing away caterpillars. The frequent discharge of 
a gun is the best deterrent for birds, but other ways of dealing with them 
will be shown presently. 

The chief pests of the garden, however, are to be found among insects. 
The caterpillars of the white butterfly honeycomb our summer cabbages ; 
other caterpillat% infest gooseberry and currant bushes ; American blight 
{Aphis lanigera) injures our apple-trees ; green and black fly batten on the 
tender shoots of a large variety of growing plants, including roses ; earwigs 
lurk in the blooms of roses, dahlias, and other flowers that afford a hiding- 
place for them ; thrip, red spider, and scale do an infinity of harm in 
greenhouses ; and wasps, tike., eat our stone fruit. It is unnecessary to 
prolong the catalogue of insect pests ; it is enough to say that suggestions 
for checking the ravages of many of them are offered in the fifth portion of 
this volume. It will be understood that it is only the ordinary garden 
plagues, and such as come immediately under the notice of gardeners, that 
are touched on. Such insects as the potato beetle, which gave such trouble 
in America, and the Phylloxera vitis , which at times has wrought such 
ravages on the vines in France, are not mentioned, for want of room- In a 
book of limited space it is impossible to deal with everything, but it may be 
&aid that most things have been dealt with which would come under the 
notice of the o*dmary gardener in his ordinary work, 
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Abrax'as grossulatoria. See Cur- 
rant Moth. 

Ac'ARUS. See Red Spider. 

American Blight. 

A woolly looking substance found on 
apple-trees and other trees of the same 
class, proceeding from a species of insect 
called by some EH o soma lanigeva, and 
by others Aphis lanigera. The insect is 
subject to rapid increase, and infests the 
bark — entering the cracks and piercing the 
sap vessels from which it extracts, the 
juice, causing wounds which canker, and 
ultimately destroy the branch. In the 
winter it retreats to the Ijottom of the 
trunk, where it lies dormant during the 
winter, reascending to the branches in the 
spring. The trees should be brushed with 
a stiff brush, and a lather of soft soap 
applied in the winter, and on any reap- 
pearance of the insect in spring after this, 
paraffin or petroleum should be freely used, 
and well rubbed into the bark with an 
ordinary paint-brush, which peneLrates the 
cracks and crevices in the bark all the 
better if half worn out. 

Anthomy'ia. See Cabbage Fly and 
Onion Fly. 

Ants. 

In order to destroy these insects, place 
an inverted garden-pot over the nest, and 
the ants will work into it. Remove 
the pot in a day or two by placing a 
spade underneath it ; then plunge it, with 
its contents, into boiling water, and repeat 
the process if necessary. Ants may be 
expelled from any particular plant by 
sprinkling it well with sulphur ; they may 
also be kept away from wall-fruit, and 
other fruit while ripening, by drawing a 
broad band with chalk along the wall near 
the ffoond, and round thestesn of the 


trees. Ants may also be destroyed by 
pouring boiling water on the nest, or by * 
mixture of sugar and l)eer in which arsenic 
has been mixed Chloride of lime will 
also drive them from their haunts. 

Aphis (pfter . Aph’idrs). 

Aphides, or plant -lice, and their con- 
geners, are indicated by an unhealthy 
appearance in plants ; the leaves and 
young shoots curt up, and multitudes of 
ants, which seem to feed on their secre- 
tions, are seen about the stems. A 
j remedy is found in repeatedly syringing 
the leaves and stems with tobacco or lime- 
water, or with gas-tar water when that can 
be obtained ; but plants should be care- 
fully examined in May, and the winged 
parent of the Psilla Pyra , and its con- 
geners, destroyed before they have de- 
posited their eggs. Lady birds (Cocciue- 
lidit) render great service in destroying 
myriads of aphides, which ought to insure 
them the protection of gardeners. Tobacco 
smoke, dispersed through a house by a 
fumigator, and Gishurst’s Compound are 
effectual in clearing plants of green fly } but 
if fumigation is resorted to, all apertures 
must be effectually stopped, so that the 
smoke may l>e retained within the struc- 
ture, and so thoroughly do its work. 

Aphis Brushes. ' 

When the aphis, or green fly, collects in 
great numbers on the end of a shoot of 
any plant, such as the rose, covering it 
with a thick external coating of insect life* 
it has been found that they may be easily 
removed by means of aphis brushes. These 
brushes are made in the form of scissors, as 
! shown in the accompanying illustration. 

J At the end of each arm is a narrow brush 
! formed of soft bristles. The brushes ate 
dosed on the infested shoot a little below 
the insects, and then drawn upwards aivi 
along it Two or three aj^liWfene H 
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the brush will very nearly* if not entirely, 
remove all the aphides without doing any 
injury to the shoot. Sometimes the aphis 
brush is made in the form of sheep shears 
-—that is to say, an elastic steel bow, with 



a brush at the end of each arm. Pressure 
only of the thumb and fingers is required 
to bring the brushes together, and the 
shoot is cleared as before by drawing the 
brushes along it. The cost of an aphis 
brush is is. 6d. 

Bird Soakers. 

Glitter is as objectionable to birds as 
noise. This may be obtained by suspend- 
ing small pieces of looking-glass in trees. 
The bits of glass may be framed in strips 
of tin, and the framing will afford an easy 
means of hanging them at an angle, which 
is better than placing them perfectly straight . 



Odd bits of bright tin may be utilised in 
this way by cutting them in the form shown 
at A, which represents the front view or 
elevation of a piece of tin thus treated, and 
then putting two together as shown at b, 
which affords an end view of the contri- 
vance. Pieces of tin put together in this 
keep a ratting noise, as well as 


emit flashes of light as the sun’s rays fall on 
them, and thus constitute cheap but very 
effective bird scarers. 

Basket Traps for Birds. 

Bird traps may be procured at the 
basket makers, circular in form and the 
top funnel shaped, having a small wicker 
door on one side. Corn is strewn at the 
bottom of the basket as bait. The bird 



forces its way into the trap to get at the 
corn, and cannot get out again through the 
ends of the opposing osiers. When caught 
it must be taken out and destroyed by the 
catcher. 

Simple Traps for Birds. 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
principle of setting trails which will 
kill birds. A peg, slightly rounded at 
the top, is driven into the ground as 
at A, to afford a solid support for the 
contrivance immediately al»ove it, which 
consists of a short piece, B, a forced 
twig, c, and a longer piece of wood or 
stick, i). Of these, B is placer! on A, and 
I) immediately above R, the forked twig, c, 
being interposed between B and d* as drawn. 
A heavy stone, slate, or brick is then 
placed on D, the whole being carefully 
balanced. The com, or whatever may be 
used as bait, is scattered under the stone 
between B and the edge of the stone touch* 
| ing the ground. In approaching the halt 
the bird will at first light on the forked 
twig, c, when its weight will destroy the 
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balance, displace the sticks, and bring 
down the stone. When it is desired to 
entrap the bird alive, four bricks are used 
—one on each side, one at the end, and 
the fourth in the position shown for the 
stone F. The means used to prop up the 
fourth brick are precisely the same, but 
when the sticks are displaced and the 
brick falls, its edge is caught by that of 



the brick at the end, and the bird is secured 
in the cavity formed l Hi tween the four 
bricks. A sieve propped on a stick, with 
a string tied to it, affords another kind of 
drop trap in which birds may l>e taken, 
but this necessitates long watching on the 
part of the person who has to let the trap 
down by pulling the string, and therefore 
need not be described further. 

Cabbage Fly. 

A fly whose larva or maggot causes 
injury to cabbages in the summer, causing 
the leaves to assume a yellow and blighted 
appearance, and to droop under the sun’s 
rays. When the presence of this [Hist is 
known or suspected the plants should l>e 
removed and burnt, and the ground in 
which they have Ixren growing should 1*» 
heavily salted or dressed plentifully with 
lime. The fly is grey in colour, the male 
being darker than the female* 

Calceolarias, Green Fly on. 

Green flies hold carnival among the soil 
delicate leaves of ail kinds of calceolarias, 
and unless speedily destroyed will consign 
the entire stock to the rubbish heap. Foe* 


tunately, the flies on these and cinerarias 
seem to be partially assimilated to the 
nature of their food, being very sod and 
easily destroyed. 

Cats in Gardens. 

To keep a cat out of a garden is a matter 
of the greatest difficulty ; nevertheless, it is 
to be accomplished by contrivances which 
shall now 1ms described. 

Wire Defences.*— To cover the top of a 
| wall with Inis of broken glass and bottles 
offers no lmr to the progress of the ad* 
venturous cat. The tenderest |K>inta in 
a cat are his feet, and he has a decided 
objection to trust them on wire, and cspect* 
ally on fine wire. He or she, as the case 
may lx.*, for the ladies are no letter than 
the gentlemen, will climb up wooden trellis 
as easily and as coolly as a man goes up a 
ladder, but wire netting pussy cannot and 
will not climb, out of respect to his poor 
feet. Therefore, when the walls of a 
garden are surmounted by wire netting 
from two to three feet in height, stretch*! 
from end to end, supported on iron stakes 
inserted in the top of the wall, and secured 
at the bottom to the wall itself at intervals, 

there is no possibility of creeping 

under it, grimalkin’s desire to enter the 
garden and work his will in it is baulked, 
and he is effectually prevented from enter* 
ing it. The netting is too high for bin! to 
jump over, and he will not try to climb over 
it more than once. 

Wire Entanglements. — Among other 
modes in which wire and wire netting may 
lx? utilised arc the following. It would be 
a good thing if the top of walls were formed 
on the slant, as in Fig. I, either on both 
sides or on one, as shown by the dotted 
lines. Formed in this manner, the tops of 
walls might be better utilised for the reccp* 
lion of coping to protect the blossom of the 
trees in early spring ; and if there bt Any 
objection to the limited amount of rain that 
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would find its way down the face of the 
wall, it could be carried off by very simple 
guttering. The great object is to make the 
tops of garden walls as 
JT \ objectionable as possible 

f j] to ^e cat 35 paths an <* 

f i { roadways, and, as a mat- 

tv * V ter course » the more 

| , slanting the top of the 

I wall, the less easy will it 

--- | - - 1 l»e for the cat to canter 

* along it. However, his 

i .—wink NKi * progress may be seriously 
oi fN< HAu'. KK ! >l impeded, if not entirely 
stopped, by landing a 
piece of wire netting over the top of the wall 
from end to end, as shown in section at the 
top of Fig. t. What with the slanting top and 
the “ wire entanglement,” to use a military 
epithet, into which his legs must be plunged 
to the whole length at every step that he 
takes, advance along a wall thus protected 
Would be utterly impossible. Another plan 
that greatly perplexes poor pussy is to erect 
Inroad uprights of wood or iron from etui to 
end of the wall at 
suitable intervals, and 
to strain wires along Jr* 

them so as to form a 
serried fencing. When f | bvE 
arrangement of 

iron uprights and Eyl 

wifes is formed simi- 
lar to that shown in 
Fig 2 , the wires being 
placed about ij inch fj] 

or even 2 inches apart , ^ 

the wires on the exter- VN ror 0|f WALL , 
nal uprights being op- 
posite to each other, and those in the centre 
upright just midway between these, a wire 
obstacle will be formed of such a kind that 
no cat will be able or willing to force its 
way through it. Of course there are other 
meant of arranging the wires, but these will 
•uadUf auggmt themselves to an ingenious 


i. — WIRE OBSTACLE 
ON TOP OK WALL. 


and inventive mind according to the situa- 
tion. 

Cat Teasers of Nails. 

An effective finish is sometimes imparted 
to park palings by nailing a strip of wood, 
bevelled on each upper edge, along the top 
of the paling, nails about three inches long 
having been previously put through the 
strip, i>oint uppermost, at the distance of 
l £ inch a part. 1 1 is worth while to consider 
how the principle of the bayonet finish to 
the park palings can lie applied to the case 
of the cat. We must touch his feet again, 
and make any place that he is accustomed 
to climb over as uncomfortable to him as 

jKjssible — indeed, 

st> uncomfortable 

as to make him ~ , 
reluctant to try — 
the same road 

again. Cats will 1 .'V 

run up a fence, or 
the side of a glass 

house, or any - v 

building that is ^ / ^ c~~ ^ — *v^ .v 
not too high, and 

pull themselves on CAT teaser of kails. 
to the roof by 

placing their feet on the edge before 
hoisting themselves up. Supposing, for 
example, we have a wooden paling on the 
edge of a greenhouse on which cats are in 
the habit of climbing, and wc wish to stop 
them from doing so, the best thing is to 
take a single strip of wood, or two strips if 
the wood coping of the pailing slope on both 
sides, and cut it to suit the width of the 
coping or edge. The wood should be from 
g inch to f inch thick, and as free from 
knots as possible. Plane the wood up on 
both sides, and then draw diagonal lines 
all over one side of it, the bottom in fad, 
as shown by the dotted lines in the accom- 
panying illustration j then at every crossing 
insert a i-tnch civet of the kind need by 
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shoemakers, and which are finer than the 
French wire nails of this length. When 
finished, tom the strip up and nail it to the j 
paling or edge of roof, the nails that have j 
been driven into it being point uppermost. J 
The cat will not relish his reception when ; 
he, or she, next attempts to come that way. j 

Cherry Clack. 

With birds, as with human Ixrings, it is ■ 
found that too much familiarity breeds con* j 
tempt, and that however cleverly scare- 1 
crows may be constructed their want ofi 
motion begets suspicion in the birds that 
they arc intended to alarm ; and finding 
eventually that the supposed guardian of j 
the seed or fruit, as the case may be, ! 
remains silent and motionless, they draw j 
nearer and nearer, and ultimately hop round ! 
it and about it, treating it with the contempt ! 
that it fully deserves. Motion, noise, and j 
glitter are the things which birds mostly 
dislike. They will avoid pieces of paj>er 
and feathers tied to string or twine and 
stretched over seed beds, though the string, 
if plainly discernible, will keep them oft, 
even without paper or feathers attached to 
it. The fluttering of the paper is strange to 
them, the net-like cords abhorrent, and 
they keep away from the spot that is thus 
protected. Figures of soldiers and sailors, 
whose arms end in fans that are turned by ! 
the action of the wind, formed in the 
semblance of broadswords, are disliked by 
the birds on account of the whirling and 
twirling that they keep up in every direc* 
lion, accordihg to the way of the wind. 
But worse than these is the appliance known j 
as the cherry clack, which turns about as 
rapidly as these, and keeps up a perpetual 
capping in even a^noderately brisk breeze, 
with its castanet-like fittings. The cherry 
dock is figured in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and consists, first of alb of a long 
axle, having four fans, slightly inclined to 
enplane at right angles to it, placed at one 


end. When the wind blows, its pressure 
on the fans causes the axle to revolve with 
greater or less rapidity. The axle is sus- 
tained by a framework, consisting of an 
upright piece fitted to another piece of 
wood, which is bored through to receive a 
pin set on a pole on which the whole affair 
will turn. A broad piece of wood is 
mortised to the first piece, and placed in a 
horizontal position, and from the end of 
this rises a small supjxirt to carry the other 
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end of the axle. At a point intermediate 
between the supports a framing in the form 
of a cross is fixed, and to the end of cojh 
arm a piece of hard wood is loosely jointed 
liy a pin on which it turns freely. As the 
fans turn, carrying with them the axle and 
the cross that is fixed on it, the pieces of 
wood knock in succession against the hori- 
zontal piece of the support, and keep up a 
rattle that is anything but pleasant to thbse 
who are within earshot of it. 

Currant Moth* 

This moth often mistaken for a butter- 
fly, is also known as the Gooseberry Moth 
and Magpie Moth. It is white patched 
and spotted with black, with a 
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hand on the fore-wings running hctween deadly poison to slugs. The difficulty that 
the black spots, and a yellowish patch at most pern le find is in procuring means for 
the base. The grub or caterpillar is white the application of the powder. An old 
and orange, with black bands at the joints, flour dredger that is past 
The chrysalis is black, with orange rings kitchen use will answer 
round the segments of the body. The the purpose admirably; but 
moth is chiefly injurious to gooseberry and if nothing of this kind is 
currant trees, and also infests the almond, available, a dredger can be 
peach, and sloe. It appears in the summer, easily made out of a cylin- 
and deposits its eggs on the leaves of the clrical tin can, as shown in 
bushes mentioned. The caterpillar appears the accompanying illustra- 
in September, and continues in this state tion. At A the perforated 
throughout the winter. It enters the chry- cover is shown in plan, 
salis state from the middle of May to the To make this, the cover 
end of June, and the moth emerges there- should be placed on its 
from from about the middle of June on* outer surface on a piece of 
wards. The caterpillar is best destroyed hard wood or lead, with 
by handpicking in September, or by dust- the inner surface upper 
ing the bushes with tolxicco powder, or most. Find the centre, and 
white hellebore in the form of powder, or J with a pair of compasses trace some fine 
even with soot and air-slaked lime well ] circles, as shown in the illustration. Then, 
mixed. These should be applied when with an old bradawl that has been sharpened 
the leaves are damp. . All fallen leaves to a point, make holes in the tin along the 
should be raked together and burnt. It is circles that have been described, driving 
a good plan to dress the ground on which I the bradawl jx>int through the metal by 
the plants grow, both in spring and autumn, striking a smart blow on the handle with a 
With a mixture of soot and lime. hammer. 

Dandelions, to Kill. Earwig Trap. 

Cut the tops off iff the spring, and place Earwigs love concealment, and if dis- 
a pinch of salt, or a little gas-tar, on the covered will make for the nearest hiding- 
fresh wound. It must be borne in mind place without a moment's delay. On this 
tftat the root of the dandelion, when boiled j account they will plunge into the hearts of 
down, makes an excellent tonic especially j dahlias, roses, carnations, and all flowers 
useful in liver complaints. Further, the j of sufficient size and such structure as to 
young shoots of the dandelion may be ; enable the earwigs to utilise them for 
rendered available for salads, by treating ! shelter. Hence it is that hollow sticks, 
roots in winter in the manner described ] made of pieces of elder with the pith 
for chicory, which see* cleared out, flower pots on the top of a 

stake, and cabbage leaves, &c., are recom- 
Drkdgkr for Lime and Soot. mended as means of entrapping earwigs, 

For caterpillars, slugs, &c. $ a dressing or &c. Cabbage leaves are all very well as 
sprinkling of lime or soot is most useful, tempting cover for slugs, dec., which can- 
either wnen applied to themselves when not make good their escape in a hurry, but 
visible or to the plants on which they feed earwigs can and will, as soon as the leaf, 
m the plants they frequent. Salt is also a stick, or flower pot is distarbed by tbs 
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touch of the gardener. The good and 
simple kind of trap is a wooden or metal 
box, formed as shown in Fig. I, and having 
a hole at the top, in which a funnel-shaped 
glass is placed. The earwigs, &c., make 
their way into the trap down the funnel, 
but cannot get out again, and when there 
they may be killed by pouring boiling 
water on them. 

Gooseberry Caterpillars. 

These pests are exceedingly prevalent, 
and at times in some parts of the country 
the gooseberry has been nearly destroyed 
by them. They come principally from a 
saw-fly, which lays its eggs in rows along 
the under-ribs of the leaves, and after 
having committed its ravage, falls to the 
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ground, where it lives in the pupa state till 
the following season. The bushes should 
be carefully looked over once a week to 
watch the hatching of the eggs, when the 
infected leaves may be picked off. To 
prevent the fly from settling, the bushes 
should be dusted over with hellebore 
powder, or watered with a strong decoction 
of the Digitalis , or common foxglove. If 
the caterpillar has begun its ravages, 
the ground beneath the bush should lx.* 
sprinkled with new lime, and a double- 
barrelled gun fired two or three times 
under it to shake the caterpillars down 
into it. The most effectual preventive, 
however, is to remove the top soil from 
under the bush during the winter time, and 
destroy the grubs in it by mixing it with 
salt or soot : the parings so mixed may l>e 
boned or entirely "removed, and new soil 
placed sound the roots instead of it. 


Layers of bark from the tan-yard, when 
used as a covering of the soil underneath 
the bushes, have been found very useful in 
destroying the insect in its chrysalis state* 
In the autumn or winter, when digging 
between the bushes, sow the whole ground 
over with fresh- slaked lime, using a liberal 
supply of ime, more particularly round the 
stems and about the roots of the bushes, 
forking the ground over. About the middle 
or latter end of March repeat the applica- 
tion, more especially round the roots, and 
rake the ground in, repeating the operation 
in two or three weeks. Few caterpillars 
will survive this treatment. 

Green- -fly. 

Fumigate with tobacco the plant in- 
fected, and syringe it well afterwards with 
clean water, or, if it is not possible to 
fumigate, wash the plant with strong 
tobacco water by means of a soft brush. 

Insects. 

As all insects are produced from eggs, 
and as a natural instinct enables the 
mother to place the eggs in a sjx>t where 
they will not only lx: safe, but where the 
young grub will find food to support 
itself until its first transformation takes 
place, a knowledge of the habits of the 
more destructive species is absolutely 
necessary to the gardener ; the most 
effective remedy Ixdng to destroy the egg ; 
for the caterpillar or larva state is that 
most destructive to vegetation. In this 
state the name of caterpillar is applicable 
to lepidopterous insect* or moths, and 
butterflies, and some of the Hymen op tcra, 
or bees. Grubs are the larva? of beetles, 
generally with three pair of feet, strong 
jaws and fat misshapen bodies; maggots 
are the larvae of flies, moving along the 
ground by the muscular action of the 
rings of the body ; the larvae of bees and 
ants being also generally called maggots* 
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When the larvae of these creatures have 
exhausted the food near which the provi- 
dent care of the mother has placed them, 
they are generally prepared for their 
second transformation — viz. , the pupa or 
dhrysalis state ; winding themselves in 
their cocoons, they bury themselves in the 
earth, or in some other obscure place, and 
emerge in a few hours in forms as various 
as were their larvue, the 1>eetles with rudi- 
mentary feet, which are developed in 
their perfect state; the butterflies naked, 
suspended by the tail, or attached to the 
branch of some tree or wall ; the moths 
enveloped in a bag or cocoon, which they 
have spun round themselves, as in a 
shroud ; the flies and two- winged insects, 
smooth oval substances, are fixed to the 
plants or trees which have supported the 
larvae. At length their last metamorphosis 
occurs : the caterpillar becomes a moth or 
butterfly, gaily painted in its garb of 
summer ; the grub becomes a beetle, with 
its diaphonous-coloured, hard, shining 
shell ; the maggots develop themselves in 
thousands of shapes, floating and humming 
in the air,— the two-winged insects, or 
Diptera. 

All the mischief* however, has been 
done, so far as the garden is concerned, 
and the gardener has only to look forward, 
** he ever must, to the next season. The 
insects humming and buzzing around him 
are short-lived : one object of their creation 
has been obtained ; they have performed, 
so far, thotr office of scavengers; their 
next is to perpetuate their species ; and 
the object of the gardener must be to cir- 
cumvent them here, by destroying their 
eggs as they are deposited. 

Insects' Eggs, Dressing to Destroy. 

An excellent dressing to destroy the 
eggs, &c., of insects that infest the bark of 
tren and eld walls is made in the following 
nianndr*— Take l lb* of tobacco, J IK of 


sulphur, i peck of lime ; stir these ingre- 
dients well together in three or four gallons 
of water ; leave them to settle, and syringe 
the trees and walls well with the clear 
liquid. More water may be added when 
the first is used up. 

Insects on Roses. 

There are no class of flowers so much 
exposed to the depredations of insects as 
roses, and no remedy can be applied to 
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their depredations without a precise know- 
ledge of their habits and different states of 
transition. The rose bedeguar or ex- 
crescence found very frequently on the 
wild rose, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is the work of a gall-fly known 
as Rkodites rosa. The ravages of the 
Aphis rasa, or green fly, on the tender 
shoots of the rose are well known to all. 
A ni sophia horticola'n a beetle which infects 
the flowers of the rose about June, hut its 
maggots do not prey on the plant. Mote, 
beetles, and gall flies, and other In sects 
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hardly known to the initiated, seem to 
unite their forces in order to attack the 
queen of Bowers. During June and July, 
the golden rose-beetle ( Ceionia aurata) 
may be seen wheeling round the rose-tree, 
with its low hum, its wing-cases and elytra 
erect, instead of being extended from the 
body. It feeds upon pollen and honey, 
and in doing so bites off the anthers of the 
Bowers, while its lame feed upon decaying 
wood and vegetable matter, burying 
themselves in the ground like the cock- 
chafer. 

Among the moths, the rose tortrix 
( Tortrix Btrgmanniana) is distinguished 
by the rich golden yellow of its breast and 
fore-wings, slightly clouded with orange, 
and bars of purple-brown with silvery 
scales. This moth, in the caterpillar state, 
is very destructive round London to roses. 
The moths deposit their eggs in the 
summer in the incipient buds, and they 
commence operations as soon as they 
appear, attaching themselves back to lack 
by their thread-like fibres. Round these 
leaves others grow in distorted shape, 
while the caterpillar revels on its core, 
devouring the petals of the flower as well 
as the leaf. When disturbed, the cater- 
pillar drops down, suspended by a thin 
web which it spins, and by which it is able, 
when the danger disappears, to resume its 
former position. The only method of 
destroying these insects is by sharply 
pinching the buds where they' are suspected 
to be in the early spring ; this will relieve 
the {Bant, and enable it to throw out fresh 
leaves. If allowed to arrive at maturity, 
the moths should be destroyed as soon as 
they appear, and before they can deposit 
their eggs. The ashy-white bell-moth 
{Spilmota aquana) is another moth of the 
Tortricidce % which has been reared from 
the leaves of the rose, and of habit simitar 
to the preceding. The yellow-tail moth, j 
which has usually been found on the oak, | 


the elm, and the blackthorn, has also been 
found on Scotch roses, feeding upon the 
petals, and afterwards attacking the leaves. 
This moth appears at the end of July, and 
the caterpillar (which is thickly coated 
with long black hairs) feeds also on the 
pear. 

Insects on Pear-Trees, 
Pear-trees are subject to the attacks of 
| several species of lepidoptera, saw-flies, 
and aphides. Among the lepidoptera, the 
beautiful moth Zeuzera pyrena, with its 
antennae feathered on each side, is fur- 
nished with an elongated telescope-like 
ovipositor, with which the female deposits 
the eggs to a considerable depth in the 
crevices of the bark of the tree. The per- 
fect insect appears in July, and the cater- 
pillars in August, when they immediately 
burrow into the wood of the tree. In 
September they moult, and in the follow- 
ing June they are full-grown. Sparrows 
are the gardener's best ally in destroying 
this insect in the perfect state. Several 
other small lepidoptera are injurious to the 
l>ear. 'Tinea ckrcketla t one of the Tineida*, 
deposits its eggs on the under surface of 
the leaves towards the end of May. The 
young larvae penetrate the under cuticle, 
and feed on the fleshy parenchyma, 
leaving the surfaces untouched, giving he 
leaf a flabby and blistered appearance. 

1 The Chaumontclie is said to be particularly 
subject to the ravages of this creature, 

| especially in the beginning of autumn. 

! The Selandria Afthiops > or Pear Saw-Fly, 
is particularly destructive to the leaves of 
pear trees in July, August, and September, 
which are then infested by its grub, 

■ generally known as tbe slimy grub. The 
Aspidiotus ostreafomti , or Pear Tree 
Oyster Scale, is one of the pests that infest 
pear-trees. The Aphis pyrimali t or 
Tree Aphis, attacks both the pear-tree and 
the apple-t m* 
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Much harm is done by mice in gardens 
to peas newly sown and just growing and 
to bulbs, which they gnaw and eat and 
thus destroy. They are especially harmful ! 
to crocuses, and will do iniury 
to most seeds of a large kind, 
such as the seeds of cucumbers, 
melons, vegetable marrows, &c. 

It is supposed that they are 
guided to the seeds by their 
acute sense of smell, and it is 
said that rows of peas covered 
with a coating of ashes are never 
touched by them, in which case 
the ashes will have acted as a deodoriser 
and destroyed the scent which would 
otherwise have led the mice to the peas. 

Mick, Traps for. 

Some gardeners have used the common 
mouse trap with good effect, oiling the 
wires to preserve them from rusting, or 
smearing them with grease. Perhaps the 
simplest and cheapest trap of any is a 
pickle jar sunk to the brim, or very nearly 
so, in the earth, as shown in Fig. i. The 
rim and the inside of the jar as far as the 


be placed on the earth in the immediate 
vicinity of the jar. The mice, being 
attracted to the trap by the grease, soon 
| manage to slip over the rim into the water 
! below, from which there is no escape. 
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shoulder should be liberally smeared with 
pease, and the jar half filled with water. 
4k tittle com, lumps of grease, &c. f may 


I iu. 3.— liKICti A> TRAP I- OK MICE. 

Another cheap and effective trap may be 
made of a brick, but as this only disposes 
of one mouse at a time, and must be re-set 
Ivefore another can be caught, it is not as 
useful as the jar that has just been de- 
scribed. A piece of slate of the same width 
as the brick should l>e obtained and placed 
on the ground, and the brick then set on 
edge over the slate, as shown in Fig. 2. 
The support for the brick is made of a 
piece of thread about 10 inches long, with 
a knot at each end, inserted in slits made in 
the ends of two short sticks, which are 
stuck into the ground, one on each side of 
the brick and slate. On the thread two 
growing peas are strung, or two kernels of 
nuts, and the thread itself should be well 
greased. The mouse, standing on the 
slate, is tempted to gnaw the peas or nuts 
and the thread between them, the peas, 
& c., being placed about 1 inch apart ; 
when the string is gnawed through the 
brick falls and crushes the mouse. The 
object of the slate is to obtain a solid sur- 
face on which the brick may fall ; if there 
. was a cavity in the earth the moose might 
take refuge therein, and thus make his 
escape, and otherwise, if the soil were soft, 
the poor animal might be partly drives 
into it and its death struggle unduly 
prolonged* 
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Mildew. ' 

Mildew is due to the presence of a 
fungus caused by parasites, and is often 
promoted by want of proper attention to 
ventilation. 

Syringe the plant upon which the mildew 
has begun to make its appearance, with a 
strong decoction of green leaves of the 
elder ; or use in the same way a solution 
of nitre, made in the proportion of one 
ounce of nitre to one gallon of water. A 
mixture of soapsuds and sulphur will, in 
many cases, answer the same purpose. 
Dusting with flour of sulphur is beneficial, 
especially in the case of grapes. Among 
preparations sold for the purpose of counter- 
acting the ill effects of mildew Ewing’s 
Mildew Composition, used in the propor- 
tion of one ounce to one gallon of lukewarm 
water and applied with a syringe, is con- 
sidered the best. 

Moles. 

The mole docs great damage at times t o 
meadows, grass lands, and gardens, but 
it is doubtful if the harm done to lawns 
and meadows is really serious. The hil- 
locks are unsightly, but they can be easily 
dispersed over the grass, and the runs in 
their immediate vicinity trodden down. It 
is in gardens, perhaps, that the mole does 
genuine harm, when it burrows under 
pansies, onions, &c., but it can do no 
injury to potatoes and strong growing 
crops. And the harm that it does in a 
garden is counterbalanced to a certain 
extent by the fact that it eats wirewornis 
and large earthworms, the former of which 
are injurious to many plants. These trouble- 
some intruders, it is said, may be driven 
out of the garden by placing the green 
leaves of the common elder in their sub- 
terranean paths, for tire smell of these is 
so offensive to them, that they will not 
come near it ; or they may be poisoned by 
facing in their paths worms* which, for 


some time, have been left in a place with 
a small quantity of carbonate of barytei. 

Moles, Traps for. 

The old-fashioned mole trap is effective, 
but it requires nice arrangement, and it 
is only the professional mole-catcher that 
can manage it with decided success. The 
amateur gets puzzled in the endeavour to 
prick for their runs, and this is an equal 
objection to the iron trap sold by iron- 
mongers for catching moles at 7d. or 8d. 
If the run can be found in the immediate 
neigh lx>ur hood of the hillock, the trap can 
be set ; but even then great care must be 
taken not to choke and destroy the run. 
Some advise opening the run and firing a 
piece of rag soaked in paraffin in order to 
drive them away by the smell, which is 
offensive to the moles. Others recommend 
watching for them at about 9 a. in. and 
3 p.m., the times when they arc* said to 
heave the hillocks that they make, speak- 
ing generally, and then to dig under the 
place sharply and quickly with a fork, and 
thus eject the mole, and then kill it, But 
a waiting game is always tiresome, and it 
is probable that the concussion of the 
ground under the footsteps of the approach* 
ing gardener may frequently scare the mole, 
and render the plan abortive. When it is 
desired to get rid of them, the best course 
is to send for the mole-catcher. Who? the 
weather is hot, moles work deeply ; when 
• it rains and the worms rise to the surface, 

; the moles work near the surface also. In 
watching for moles, the rising of worms 
to the surface is a sure indication of the 
presence of a mole l>elow and near, and as 
soon as any motion of the soil is noticed, 
the fork should be thrust in as deeply aa 
possible, in order to turn out the mole. 

There is a contrivance for catching moles 
which has been proved to be effectual, and 
which can lie easily made. This is merely 
a large flower pot— an old tin pail W$U 
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answer the purpose excellently — sunk 
Beneath the ground upon a level with the 
Door of the run. A flat piece of board is 
laid over the run, and the earth heaped 
upon it so as to exclude the light com- 
pletely. Its success chiefly lies in the 
perfect simplicity of the thing. The moles, 
seeing or feeling nothing with the highly 
sensitive “ feelers ” upon their snouts, run 
very readily into the trap, from which 
there is no escape. Every fresh arrival 
adds to the company, for there is no re- 
setting required, and there is no dis- 
turbance of the ground to excite suspicion. 
Doubtless the movements of the moles 
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themselves attract mother unfortunates to 
their ruin, for one who tried the trap with 
eminent success caught seven moles the 
fiAt day, and three the second, after setting 
it. 

Moss on Fruit-trees. 

Wash the branches of the trees wherever 
moss appears with strong lime-water: 
strong brine made with common salt will 
also answer the same purpose. 

Moss on Gravel Walks. 

Sprinkle the walks and yards over with 
refuse salt, but be careful to keep the salt 
from box -edgings and the sides of the grass. 
This sprinkling should be dene in dewy 


or damp weather, but not during rain* A 
strong solution of sulphate of copper, other- 
wise known as blue vitriol, has been found 
most effectual in eradicating moss. 

Moss on Lawns. 

All remedies are useless until the lawn is 
well drained ; when this is done, rake the 
grass with a sharp-toothed rake in different 
I directions to drag out the moss, and roll 
with a very heavy roller in wet weather, 
j Nitrate of soda, at the rate of one and 
a half to two cwt. per acre, should be sown 
in the spring, over the mossy grass. Very 
fine coal ashes, also, may with great benefit 
be spread over those parts of the lawn 
where moss abounds, especially if done in 
wet weather, or before a soaking rain. 

Onion Fly. 

A fly of a grey colour whose grub or 
larva does much damage where it occurs 
to the onion, causing the young plants to 
turn yellow and the leaves to fall to the 
ground. It affects onions from May to 
September, and the best way to get rid of 
the pest is said to be found in sprinkling 
gas lime plentifully on the earth between 
the rows of onions. 

Rabbits, Precautions Against. 

Much injury is done to the bark of trees 
and many plants by the nibbling of rabbits. 
The best plan is to keep them out by suit- 
able wire fencing ; but this is costly, and 
perhaps in some places impossible. A safe- 
guard for individual trees is to place boards 
round the stem or trunk connected with 
hooks and eyes, so that they may be 
easily put up and readily shifted, or some 
sticks, about 1 inch in diameter, may be 
placed at intervals round and against the 
stem of the tree, and bound round from 
the bottom upwards with tarred cord as Jar 
as may be necessary. The remedy is an 
unsightly one, but it has the merit at tocmg 
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effectual. Scone recommend tarring the 
stems from the ground to the height of 
about 20 inches, but this is likely to prove 
injurious to the tree itself. Instead of 
doing this, it is better tz drive in three or 
four stakes round each plant at the distance 
of 9 inches or 12 inches from it ; then tie a 
bit of fresh tarred line round the stakes at 
the distance of 9 inches from the ground. 

Red Spider. 

This is one of the most baneful of the 
insect pests that the gardener has to deal 
with either in the open air or in green - 
houses or hothouses, in which it is very 
prevalent when they have been kept too 
hot or too dry. There are various atari or 
mites which infest and injure plants, but 
this is accounted the most prevalent and 
therefore the worst of them. They are 
almost invisible even to the keenest vision, 
but their presence is indicated by the state 
of the leaves on which they are, and which 
present a burnt or scorched appearance, 
being brown, red, or yellowish in colour 
in patches, or over the entire leaf. Green- 
house walls should be dressed with a 
mixture of soft soap, sulphur, and clay, 
beat up to the consistency of paint with 
warm water, and the same dressing may be 
used for treCs. Fumigation with flowers of 
sulphur vaporised on hot plates is also 
useful, the houses, pits, &c., being care* 
fully closed while the work of destruction 
is in progress. After fumigation the plants j 
should be well syringed from time to time 
with fresh clean water. 

Saw-flies. 

Among die saw-flies, so called from the 
females possessing a saw-like apparatus at 
tfre extremity of the body, Cladtm pectini- 
terms, wbic\ 1 is very destructive in gardens, 
measures a sixth of an inch in length, and 
is black and shining in body, with dirty 
fitiffbwMi-white legs. U feeds upon the 


leaves of various kinds of roses ; the 
caterpillars are found feeding on them in the 
beginning of July, remaining in the pupa 
state a fortnight or three weeks, when 
they appear as perfect insects. There are 
many other saw-flies which do great damage 
to roses, gooseberries, currants, &c,, but 
they need not be named and described indi- 
vidually here. To get rid of them shake 
them from the bushes and remove the soil 
on which they fall, or sprinkle the bushes 
with powdered sulphur, or with water to 
which hellebore has been added. 

Scale. 

An insect that infests and does much in- 
jury to many trees and plants both under 
glass and out of doors. The males are in the 
form of small flies. The females look like 
small plates or scales —whence the name- 
fixed to the leaves and bark, and appearing 
like flat grey or brown spots on them. 
Different trees and plants are infested bj 
different kinds of scale, and each has it* 
distinctive name. Apples, pears, peach j», 
nectarines, roses, camellias, oranges, 
lemons, acacias, palms, and oleanders, are 
especially susceptible to injury from them. 
They are destroyed by the application of 
strong soapy water in the proportion of t 
or, of soap to 1 quart of water, oaraflin in 
the proportion of J gill to I gallon, lye of 
wood ashes or potash, tobacco water, and 
i fish oil. 

Slugs. 

Of slugs there are several varieties, but 
the most destructive in garden* are the 
small white and small black slugs, which 
bury themselves in the ground or under 
leaves, and come out in the night-tfum to 
feed. To destroy these, take fresh Unto in 
a powdered state, pet it into a coarse bog, 
and after nightfall or before sunrise, dust 
the ground where slugs are about refreiy 
slug touched with the smallest particle of’ 
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the lime will die at once. If the weather 
be wet, the power of the lime will soon 
he destroyed : but if the ground be strewed 
in the evening with fresh cabbage-leaves, 
the slugs will hide under these, and may ; 
: destroyed in the morning. 

Snails. 

To prevent snails crawling up walls and 
trees, they must be looked for, picked oft 
by the hand, and killed. If a thick paste 
be made with train oil and soot, and 
/he l>ottom of the wall daubed with it, an 
effectual barrier will be formed over which 
no snails will attempt to pass. 


The disease which is known as “ spot ” is 
considered to he constitutional, hereditary, 
and infectious. It may also be induced by 
any or all of the following causes : — Im- 
perfect drainage ; the use of crude and 
not sufficiently decomposed manure or 
leaf mould ; the presence of oxide of iron 
in the soil; sudden draughts of cold air; 
using water for the plants much colder than 
the temperature in which they grow; 
allowing the sun to shine on the foliage, so 
as considerably to raise the temperature of 
the house previous to the admission of air 
in the morning ; permitting the drops of 
cold condensed vapour to drop from the 
roof on the same leaf, or part of a leaf, for 
days, perhaps weeks together ; over-water- 
ing ; using too strong manure water ; not 
giving water enough, or dropping water on 
the leaves ; escape of gas from Hues ; care- 
less fumigation and excess of moisture in 
the atmosphere of the house, especially if 
U is cold and dose ; and, in fine, anything 
«xid everything that tends to check the free 
current of the sap through reot or branches, 
may produce, and always intensifies, the 
destructive energy of this disease. By 
mtxefe% avoiding all these causes, the 
swdhafcAity thatyou will never be 


troubled by the spot, and it ts certain that 
your care will be rewarded by healthy and 
beautiful plants. 

Thrips. 

A small insect that infests and injures 
the flowers, leaves, and shoots ot plants, 
causing them to appear spotted and warped 
and twisted out of place. The best reme- 
dies against thrips are the plentiful appii- 
cation of tobacco water or strong soap 
water, or any of the insecticides that are 
sold for the purpose of destroying insect 
life. 

Wasps and Furs. 

Winged insects of this description prove 
highly destructive to fruit, especially wall 





FIG. I. — BOTTLE TRAP 
FOR WASPS AND FLIES. 

fruit, that is approaching maturity. Wasps 
will eat away the pulp under the skin and 
round the stone of plums, Ac., until tittle 
else but skin and stone is left. The best 
means of protection is the simple contri- 
vance shown in Fig. i, which represents a 
bottle containing some kind of syrup, or 
sugar and beer mixed together, with a 
piece of string round its neck, from which 
issue other pieces, attached to hooks of 
wire, by which the bottle can he suspended 
to a branch of the tree on which the fruit 
is ripening. The mouth of the bottle 
should not be too wide, and it should 
possess a good shoulder, against which 
the insects will strike when atteptmg to 
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Hy upwards before getting immersed in 
the syrup below. As many of these traps 
may be placed about a tree as may be j 
thought necessary. The same appliance I 
may be used within doors, but for placing I 
on the shelves of greenhouses a glass ■ 
vessel, shown in Fig. 2, standing on sup- { 
ports and open at the bottom, sold at prices j 
ranging from 6d. to is., will be found use- j 
fill. There is an interior rim rising from ! 
the orifice underneath, which, with the 
external portion of the contrivance, forms 
a circular trough, in which syrup can l>c 
placed. The wasps and flies crawl under 
the vessel and make their way inwards and 
upwards, but none that enter ever make 
their escape. This glass may be suspended j 
in any convenient situation by a piece of 
string tied round the knot at the top. 

Weed-killer. 

This useful preparation is used in the 
proportion of one gallon to twenty-five 
gallons of water for destroying weeds on 
garden walks, carriage drives, stable and 
other yards, and for killing plantain on 
lawns. There is no smell with it, but care 
should be taken not to leave it about, 
whether diluted or undiluted, as it is 
poisonous. It is coloured to prevent 
mistakes, but the colour does not stain 
the gravel. It is said that one application 
will keep the places to which it is applied 
clear of weeds for eighteen months. It is 
sold in one and two gallon tins, at 2 s. per 
gallon, including tins, but is supplied in 
larger quantities at lower rates. It is 
generally sold by chemists, and is applied 
with an ordinary water-pot, 

Wire worms. 

If any bed or favourite plant suffers much 
from wireworm, a good trap may be made 
by placing small potatoes with a hole in 
them just under the surface of the ground, 
at different intervals. The wireworms will, 


in general, prefer this to any other food, 
and a daily examination will serve to' entrap 
a great many of them. 

Woodlice. 

These insects are very destructive! 
especially to tender seedlings in a frame. 
They are so numerous in general that 
they clear a pot in a single night as soon 
as the seed-leaves appear. Indeed where 
woodlice abound many persons are often 
under the impression that the seed has 
never come up at all, for it requires a 
magnifying glass to enable us to detect 
the minute stalks when deprived of their 
leaves. Woodlice congregate at the 
bottoms of pots in a hotbed and round 
the sides of the frame. They should be 
searched for every morning ami destroyed 
by having boiling hot water poured upon 

them. 

W r oRMs, Effect ok, on Plants in 
Pots. 

While in the open ground worms are 
efficient drainers enough, one of the great 
results of their presence in pots is to 
render all drainage impossible. They first 
grind down the soil into small particles, 
and then work this finely comminuted 
earth down among the drainage. This 
peculiar process blocks up the outlet for 
the exit of water, and speedily converts 
the wet composts into sheer mud. Not 
only the mechanical texture, but the 
chemical composition of soils thus water- 
logged and worm -worked, become so 
changed os to totally unfit them for the 
sustentation of plant life. The roots arc 
gorged with crude food, and kept Sit a 
dirty bath of muddy water. No n 

then, at yellow leaves, drooping 
buds, and sickly hues, ending is death 

Worms in Lawns, to Dtnwf* - 

Take newly slaked lime, in the 
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timoi to lb. of time to about 30 gallons j 
of water. Stir it often, and then let it 
;nand to settle. Draw off this water clear 
from the sediment, and with a rose water- 
ing-pot spread it freely over the lawn. 
The worms will come to the surface, and 
may be swept up with a broom. This 
operation is most effectual if performed 
m damp weather, as the worms then lie 
nearer the surface. It may be repeated j 
ttU the worms disappear | 

It should be borne in mind, however, 


that worms have their use, because they 
consume decaying vegetable matter mingled 
with soil, and eject the soil at the surface 
of the ground in lumps or small heaps 
known as wormcasts. These wormcasts, 
being composed of earth, make, as it were, 
a good top dressing for lawns, &c., and 
renovate the soil on the surface. Air and 
rain are enabled to penetrate the ground 
| through the worm holes. Further, the 
I presence of worms in heavy soil tends to 
lighten it by the means exolained above. 
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Barrow, or Wheelbarrow 
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Bottom Heat 
Box and Privet . 
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Boxes, Tubs, etc. 

Brooms .... 
Budding, Appliances 
Budding, or Shield Grafting . 
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Chisel .... 

Cleft, or Tongue Grafting 
Cold Pit ... 
Composition of Soils . 
Composts .... 
Cordon System for Fruit-trees 
„ ’ „ Horizontal, 

for Apples 

Cottage Gardens, Arrange- 
ment of . 
,, „ Cultivation 

and Man- 
agement . 
Cost Dung .... 
Cxops, Disposition of . 
Cultivation and Management 
of Cottage Gardens . 
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Flowers, Etc. 


Abu'tilon . 

A can' thus, or Bear's Breech . 
Achime'nes 

Ac'onite .... 
Adian'tum Capillis Venfris, or 
Maidenhair Fern 
Agapan'thus 

Aga've .... 
Agera'tum . 

Al'mond .... 
AToe ..... 
Aloy'sia, or Lemon Plant 
Alpine Plants 
Alstromer'ia 

Alys'sum .... 
Amaran'thus 

Amaryl'lis .... 
American Plants . 
Ampelop'sis 
Anarom'eda 

Anem’one, or Windflower 
nnuals, Hardy . 

Annuals, Half-hardy 
Antirrhi'num, or Snap-dragon 
Aquatic Plants . . 

Aquilegia, or Columbine 
Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree 
Ardi'sia .... 
Aristolochia 

Armeria .... 
Arum .... 
Asphodel .... 
Aspidistra .... 
As*ters .... 
Aubrietia .... 
Aucuba, or Variegated Laurel 
Auricula .... 
Aza'iea .... 


Balsam .... 
Bear’s Breech (see Acan’thus) 
Bedding Plants . 

Bego'nia .... 
Belladon'na Lily . 

Bentha'mia 
Biennials, List of . 

Bignonia, or Trumpet Flower 

Box 

Brachy'come 

Briza 

Browaliia .... 
Brugm&n'sia 


Buckthorn . 

Budding Hoses 

Bud'dlea 

Bugloss 

Bulboco'dium 

Bulbs 


Cactus . 

Calandrin'ia * , 

Calceolaria . 

Calla (see Arum Lily) . 
Calliop'sis . 

Camefiia . 

Campanula 
Canary Creeper . 

Candytuft , 

Canterbury Bells . 

Cape Bulbs .... 
Carnation, Pico tee, and Pink 
Ceano'thus .... 
Celo'sia, or Cockscomb . 
Cental! 're a . 

Chamse'rops 
Chelo'ne . 

Chionodox'a 
Christmas Hose . 
Chrysanthemum . 

Cineraria . 

Cistus, or Rock Rose 
Clark'ia .... 
Clem'atis . . ♦ 

Clian'thus . 

Climbing and Trailing Plants 
Cockscomb (see Celu'sia) 
Co'leus .... 
Collin'sia . 

Columbine (see Aquilegia) 
Convolvulus 

Coroniria .... 
Crocus . . . 

Cu'phea .... 
Cuttings .... 
Cy'clamen or Sow-bread 


Daffodil or Narcissus 

Dahlia 

I>aisy 

Daph'ne 

Datu'ra 

Delphinium 
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Deut'ria 
Bielytra 
Digitalis - 
Bog V tooth Violets 


Eccremocar'pus 
Echeveria . 
Egg-plant 
Erica, or Heath 
Ero'diurn 
Erys'imum . 
Kscallo'nia . 
EschHcliolt'ria 
Eulalia 
EuonymuA . 
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Flower Culture 
Flowering Plants 
Foliage Plants 
Fraxinel'Ia . 
Fressia 
Fritilla'ria . 
Fuchsia 
Fuukia 


Gaillar'dia . 
Gardenia 
Genis'ta 
Gentia'oa . 
Gera'nium . 
Gesneras 
Gladiolus . 
Gloxin'ia . 
Gode'tia 
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Gunne'ra . 
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Helian'thus . 
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Heliotro'pium 
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Hollyhock 

Hu'mea 

Hu'mutus 

Hyacinth 

Hydran'gea 
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Ice Plant . 
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Indian Aza'leas 
Indpsidiura 
Intermediate Stoc 
Iporme'a 
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Irish Yew . 
Isme'ne 
Ivy 
lx'ia . 

Ixiolirion 


Jacoba'a 
Jacolxe'a Lily 
Jasi'num 
Jonquil 


Kal'mia 

Kalosanthes 

Kaulfus'sia 
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Lanta'na 
La'nageria . 

Larkspur 

Lathyrus, or Sweet Pea 
Laurus 

Lavandula, or Lavender 
Lavate'ra . 

Lavender, or Lavandula 
Lemon Plant, or Aloy'sia 
Lepto'siphon 
Leucojum, or Snowflake 
Lilium, or Lily 
Lily, or Lilium . 

Lily of the Valley 

Linaria 

Li'num 

Lobe'lia 

Lonicera 

Lotus 

Lupi'nus 

Lychnis 


Maidenhair Fern, or Adian'tum 
Capillis Ventris 
Marigold ...» 
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Martagon lily, or Turk's Cap 
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Weigela, or Weigelia 



217 

Windflower 



92 

Window Gardening 



2x8 

Winter Cherry 



222 

Wistaria 



222 

X 

Xanthorhi’za 


. 

222 

Xeran’themum . 

* 

* 

223 

Y 

Yuc'ca 

• 

• 

223 

Z 

Zauschne'ria 



223 

Zie'ria 

. 

. 

223 

Zin'nia 

, 

. 

223 

Ziz'yplius . 

• 

• 

224 


Apple 

Apricot 




Blackberries 
Bush Fruit . 


Cherry 

Cottage Gardens 
Currant 


Fruit, Gathering . 

*» Storing . 
w Trees, Dwarf 
„ to Plant 


Gooseberries 

Grapes 


Fruit, Etc* 


• 279 

. 279 

280 
. 280 


. 282 

. 282 

. 2$3 

. 284 

• 285 

. 28; 

. 286 

. 286 
. 2 87 


. 2QO 

■■ *93 


Lemon 

* 

295 

Medlars, Mulberries, Quinces, 
etc. .... 

Melons .... 

Mulberry .... 

293 

294 

295 

Nectarines . 

♦ 

295 

Orange and Lemon 
Orchards 


295 

295 

Pears 

Pineapple . 

Plums 


299 

*99 

30a 

Quince 


302 

Raspberry * 


302 

Strawberry 


303 

Vines 


F 4 
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Vegetables, Etc, 



Alexanders . 

Artichokes, Globe 

n Jerusalem . 
Asparagus . 

Auoer'gine or Egg Plant 


Balm . 
Basil . 
Beans, 


„ French or Kidney 
„ Runner 
Beet, Red . 

,, Spinach or White 
Borecole 
Broccoli 

Brussels Sprouts . 
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227 

227 

227 

228 
230 


231 

231 

231 

232 
232 


233 

234 

234 

235 

236 
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Jerusalem Artichoke (see A.) . 227 


Kate (see Borecole) . . 253 

Kidney Beans ( see Beans) . 254 
Kitchen Garden Seeds . . 254 

Kohl Rabi * . . , 355 


Leeks 

Lettuce 


»S 5 

256 


Mint . 

Mushrooms 

Mustard 


257 

257 


258 


Onion, Potato . • . 260 

Onions .... 258 


Cabbage .... 
„ Red or Milan . 

,» Savoy . 

„ Tribe, Seed-bed for . 

Cap'sicums .... 
Cardoons .... 
Carrots, Early Horn 
„ Sowing . 

Cauliflower .... 
Celeriac .... 
Celery .... 
Chervil .... 
Chicory, Savory or Wild 
Endive .... 
Chilis .... 
Chives .... 
Clubbing in Cabbages 
Corn Salad .... 
Cottage Gardens . 

Couve Tronchuda 
Cress, Mustard, etc. 

Crops, Rotation of, etc. 
Cucumbers .... 


236 

237 

237 
23K 

238 


239 

239 


240 

240 

242 

242 

244 


244 

244 

245 
245 

245 
24b 

248 

249 

246 
249 


Egg Plant, or Auber’gine 230 

Endive .... 250 


Fennel . . .251 

French Beans (see Beans) 251 

Garlic . . . .251 

Garnishing, Herbs for . 252 

Gourds .... 252 


Parsley 


260 

Parsnips 


261 

Peas . 


261 

Potatoes 


2A3 

Pumpkins . 


263 

Radish 


2 66 

Rampion 


267 

Red Beet 


267 

Rhubarb 


26 7 

Rosemary . 


268 

Rue . 


268 

Sage . 

Salsafy 


26 8 


268 

Savoy Cabbage 


2<>9 

Scarlet Runners . 


26 9 

Scorzonera . 


269 

Seakale 


269 

Seeds for Kitchen Garden 

2 70 

Seeds, Storing 

, 

* 7 J» 

2/0 

Shallots 

. 

Skirret 

, 

2/0 

Spinach .... 

New Zealand and 

270 

Perennial 

. . 

2/2 

Sweet Herbs 

. 

272 

Tansy 


27* 

Tarragon 

, , 

272 

Thyme 

. 

1 72 

Tomato 

. , 

27 $ 

Turnips 

, 

aV 4 


Herb Garden 
Herbs for Garnishing 
Horseradish 


252 Vegetable Marrows . . 274 

2 $2 Vegetables, Classification * 074 

253 ,* Storing . . 474 
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RAN SOMES’ 

LAWN MOWERS. 



ROLLER MACHINE8. SIDE-WHEEL MACHINE8. 


Gear or Chain Driven. The Best of their Class. 
For HAND, HOR8E and PONY use. In all Sizes. 


Motor Lawn Mowers. 

The First Petrol Motor Mowers Brought Out. 

Reputation Established. Hundreds in Successful Usee 
MADE IN VARIOUS SIZES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Ransome®, Sim® & Jefferies, Ltd., 











